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The Sacred Memory 

Of 

the heroes that have won immortality in their 
battles for Hindu Social and Political reg;enera= 
tion, whose glories will awaken future 
generations to their sense of duty, 
whose spirit will dispel fear and 
bring hope for the future and 
will guide all in the path of 
justice, humanity and 
progress. 





PEEFACE 


Since joining’ tlie Post. Graduate teacliing statV, I liave had to 
devote my time to the study of the eoustitntioiial history ot Hindu 
India, a subject in which my interest was created by the late 
Prof. J, y. Das Gupta, B.A. (Gxon), who wa-, our teacher in the 
M.A. classes of the Presidency College, Since then, I had to 
associate myself with the Carniichfel Professor of Ancient Indian 
History, and had to work with him in connection with the fir.-,t .series 
of lectures he delivered. I had also the good fortune ol making the 
aecjuaintance of Mr. K. P. -Tayaswal ot Patna whose lectures on 
Hindu Polity marked practically a new era in tiie study of the 
political evolution of Ancient India. 

While lecturing’ to my students, I prepared the manuscri]>r of this 
book by an elaboration of a sj-nopsis ot leciures prepared tor their 
guidance, in which I proposed to give them a brief outline of the 
political evolution ot Indi^. marking the different phases ot develop- 
ment, along with the causes and circumstances that contributed to 
them. A number ot such phases of evolution are clearly disicinible. 
The earliest of these was one in which tribal democracy prevailed, 
and tills was pre-eminently so for the Vedic period. Later on, there 
was a distinct tendency towards cenTrali^-atiou of authurify and the 
growth of regal power, accompanied hy a (•orrc'ponding decay (jf 
popular authority. This tendency became stronger every day till 
from the Vltli t'entury 13. C., a movement tor the unification ot India 
was inaugurated. The movement for iinily cnlminatcd in the 
Maurya Empire which after a time underwent disnienibcrment owing 
to various causes. After centuries of disruptioit t here was the rise 
of the Gupta Empire. Since its downfall, a spirit ot local separati.^m 
counteracted any further attempt at union and the »trngg']o tor 
dominion continued for ages. After the fall of tlie Guijara- 
pratiliaras, this came to be redttced to mere squabldes tor dynastic 
pretensions and ultimately, the period of chlvulric anarchy ended 
with the Mahomedan comjuest. 
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lu coustructing an account of all these 1 have started with a 
consideration of the primitive institutions ot the Aryan r;iee, and 
then passed to the age of the Brahmanas and of the succeeding one 
immediately before the rise of theMauiya Kinpire. Aext, 1 have 
discussed, the downfall of that Kmpire, together with tlie effects of 
the foreign inroads which disturbed the normal evolution of political 
life and brought along with it the germs of new ideals and iiiTtitu- 
tious. The reaction which followed and resulted in the rise of the 
(jupta hmpire has been next discussed and then the other succeeding 
changes and moditicatious, all these being brought uj) to the eve of 
the Moslem courpiest of India. Subsequent to that, I have attempted 
to prove the survival of Hindu institutions during the age ot 
Mussalman rule as well as their modification at the hands of the 
conquerors. Properly speaking, an account of Hindu political life 
ought to end here, hut, as that will not be complete without an 
account of the struggles against the foreign conquerors which led 
to the subsequent resurrection of the Hindus, several chapters have 
lieeu added with a view to give an account of the successive revivals, 
the nature of the llindu-Moslem problem during the earlier age of 
iuiko'Afghan rule, the ideals ot tlie religious reformers like Nunak 
and Kuvir, who looked to tlie problems of politics from the humanis- 
tic and universal point of view, and the dream of Chagatai Imperiu- 
lisiii which manifested itself in the political principles of Akhar. 
This lias Iieeu .supplemented by a brief account of the policy of 
Auriiugzeh and the subsequeul revolt and revival of the Hindus, till 
tlieir dream ot restoring the Empire was shattered by a new foreign 
conqueror. 

My original intention was to discuss the evolution of political 
theories quite separately trom the account of successive phases of 
political life, Imt, as this stands in the way ot realising the inter- 
relation iietween political movements and theories fostered liy them, 
and as it often luakes us underrate the intliieuce of one on the other, 
I have made it a point to di'ciiss the lines ot evolution during a 
particular period aud to give an account of ilie political ideas of the 
period just after it. This, I hope, will he a better exposition and 
more helpful to all interested in the subject. 



ill coiineitiiin witli tlio siiivey ot |i(ilili(al (Icvclojiinont 
Wall as that of jiolitical Ihooiias, I have laiil i-iiiiihasis on tlio evolu- 
tionary asppu ot liie -^ulijoct liiatler. I have triei] to iiialce iny own 
ideas elear !iy eiviiip- jan.illel illiisli;il toil-- iiojn the liisioty ot oilier 
nations and the-e have heen a-^ a rule added :tl the end of eliajiters, 
separated liotn the oeiieial nairative. This has heen done with the 
]nir]insp that our ideas may not he eonhiseil hy the analogy of 
devehipnienis elsewhere in whieli we find some elements ol similarity 
hut whit h owing’ to divergences of time, environment, or political 
instinct, never tally with one another. It is (he more '<> in India 
where social and political development has heen on lines (piite 
different from those of the West :ind only a care I nl enquiry hring.s 
home to us the nature ot this diveigeuee, — so inui li 'O, that it is 
often difficult to tender the ideas e.vjnessed hy words of Indian 
vocahnlnry hy using similar ones from the terminology of tlie A\ esf. 
The word Pnlif-i/, for instance, never connotes tlie ideas eontaiued in 
the word liilsira and it is doubtful whether the word Ri'iji/n can he 
safelt- rendered into Englisli hy the word 

In regard to political theories — if we are permitted to tt.se that 
word with reference to Indian speculatiotis — our ditiiculiies are even 
greater. We are liable not only to he misguiiled hy tlie analogies 
of the AVest hut sufter also from the error of rendering Indian words 
hy common J'iuropean equivalents. AVesiern analogies olten make ns 
forget tundameiital differenee.s in our system and stand in the way 
of our representing ideas and concepts which gained ground in this 
country. As a result ot this, it is very often ditfieull to he const ious 
ot onr own iieculiarities and most Indian workers in this snhjeet 
do nolhing hut read AVestern ideas into our history. 

Ill undertaking tlie pie]iaration of (his work, I have had tlie 
advantage of being’ preceded In a number of previous workers. 
I’rouiiiienf among the works which have already tijijieared on this 
suhieet must he mentioned Mr. Jayaswal's lllitiht I'lihh/. a similar 
work by Dr. XaFendra Nath Law, and the tii't Sr/ir^ of i n i um hm 1 
[Aclin-fn by Dr. 1). If. Biiandarkar. Mr. .Itivaswiil’s hook is n 
pioneer work on the sulijpct and a sti, re-house ot valuable information 
for till lire worker.s. ( )n many p-dnts there i.s room tc'r diffeienee of 
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opinion, ypI the work will liolil its place for the anmiiut of erudition 
tlispla^'ed and the inspiring' narrative of an idealistic historian. Dr. 
Law’- hook is aDo of great value, especially the chapters on Royalt.v 
and the tine letrn^peet appended towards the close. The First Senes 
nf CariiiieJiiiel Lcefiires, will also lie of great interest, for the sohriel.v 
of .judg'iueut displayed in it. In regard to Political Theories, we 
have the works of Mr. B. K. Sarkar and Dr. IP X. Ghosal, hut it 
is unfortunate that I could not go tlirough the more recent work hv 
Dr. llillehraudt on tlie subject. 

For this puhlieatiou, I am deeply indebted to my old friend 
Mr. r. C. Sen, M. Sc., who not only encouraged the idea of puhlish- 
ing it, hut did everything possible to enable me to do the same. In 
.spite of all tills, however, the work has been delayed by the press 
and I regret to otter only the first part of it to my readers. The 
work had to meet witli unforeseen difficulties and it will not be 
possible to offer the second part before the lapse of another six 
months. This part, which has already been taken in hand, will 
contain chapters on the Hindu concept of tlie slate as well as on the 
principles of Indian, social evolution and on Hindu jiolitical ideals. 
A number ot chapters aud footnote^ will he added, discussing 
important points regarding ancient Indian chronology, the prin- 
ciples of public adiiuiii.stratioii and other allied matteis. 

Nar.\y.\n Ch.wdr \ B.W'DYOP.VDHY.WA 

July, 
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lietoie oth'iiiig the sceoiid part of Iliiiilu Polity, to tlie public I 
must'apoloni^e to tliem tor the rather uuusual delay in its publica- 
tion. Almost a decade has pas.sed since the first part was issued. 
The fault is not wholly mine since a train of adverse circumstances 
retarded the progress of the book through the press. I had not only 
to contend with a failing health but also to face the repeated break- 
down of the first two printing establishments which were entrusted 
with the printing of the work. At titnes the difiiculties almost 
apjteared insurmountable, and I was iempte<l to give uj) the idea 
of completitig it at all. But the kind encouragement of Kumar 
Dr. Kareudra Math Law, Ph.l). who has almost devoted 

his lite to the cause of education and literary patronage, infused 
hope in me and enabled me to bring out the book before the ptiltlic. 
Some other friends of mine have also rendered valuable assistance by 
giving me their suggestions and going through the proof-sheets and 
in this connection I must mention the names of professors Amiya 
Kumar Sen, Dr, Sukumar Sen, M.A., Ph.D. and Sureudra 

Nath Goswami. M.A. all belonging to the post-graduate teaching 
staff. They have rendered me invaluable assistance and I cannot 
forget the help which I have received from them. I regret, however, 
that in spite of my best efforts there remain may typographical errors 
and for these I crave the forgiveness of my readers. 

My difficulties in compiling the volume has been verv great. The 
data and the material had to I'e gleaned partly from a lui-ge number 
of original inscrijdions and partly from innumerahle Sanskrit and 
Pali works while with regard to Southern India I had to rely on 
translations ami the works ot modem historians. In regard to 
certain topics like the different types ot village community or the 
local administrative machiuer.v ot the different provinces and sub- 
divisions of India. I am conscious that I have not been able to do 
full justice to the subject. The topic-s are very important and lor 
their proper handling the collaboration of Indian scholars from diffe- 
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rent province^ is alisolult'ly iai. Maiiv aullmrs aii<I amoti>>’ 

them we ti?i(l some f)f llie oieate-'l nall 1 e■^ — vi-ivotieii commit the 
lilunder nt luakinu" sweepiiio- statements rep-arilinp Iinlia as a whole. 
They often neplect tlie time-scale and the space-scale ami tr.v to 
formulate theories, not always based on reliable data, hut more often 
tlie product of tlieir own imagination higlilv tinctured with the 
ideas and ideals of tiieir <>wu count r.v. 

Conscious of mv own limitations, I liave made an ellnrt to avoid 
all these and .striven hard to come to a more rational inter])retation 
of facts and phenomena. Thougli I have centred my attention upon 
the iti^titutional aspect of things, I have tnade it a point to give ati 
accouttt of these with special reference to the intittmerahle political 
happeuitigs and changes and frotu the chronological point of view as 
well. In each chajiter, I have giveti a chronology of political events 
and then added a section devoted to political speculations atul 
ideals. Having traced tlte causes of the itoliticuil downfall of the 
Hindus, I have referred to the cotiHict hetween tluMu and the Mnslim 
comiuerors and incidentally I have shown how the Muslims tliemselve.s 
came to be subjected to alnio.st the same political forces which had in- 
fluenced their predecessors in Iiulia. The 1 lindu-iMuslim nippratiche- 
in the midst of the Hindu struggle tor tlie recovery of in- 
dependence engages my attention next though I must confess that 
the subject has not received the attention whiidi it deserves, more 
esiiecially in an age when an acute though artificial tension exists 
hetween the followers of the two religious in India. I Iiave then 
attempted to give a broad outline ot the political histor.v of India 
upto the period of the establishment of the British as the suzerain 

poU'tT. 

Regarding the suciu-jioiiticat evotution of India I have empha- 
si-ied the forces and factors which contributed to give it a pecuiiar 
stam[i and I have tried to show that the motif was to bring’ harmony 
and social enuililuium in the midst of insuperaliie di versi tie-’. TTiis 
interpretation, though not pafatabie to luan.v writers, i.s weft su|)- 
jini-ted by the evidence of fiistory. I have taken cate not to f>e 
influenced by anv p.itriotie bias nor li.v a desire to vindicate the 
social '.vstem as it now exists. Perhaps in course of time it will 
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cliaiiya hke all human institutions luit with all it' faults nolioily can 
deny that it lias conirihnted nmr-h (o the jieacc and prn-perit y ot 
the country. A' to the luture, I am noi lac hinc in nplimism hut 
lament the prc'ent tendencies towards discoid and disiniption. ]!ut 
there arc' rays ol ho[)e and it is a sio-n ot the limes that the leaders 
of public opinion in India are doino' their lies! to bring’ unity and 
harmony in the country wliile many of the Indian ruling priuce,s like 
their Highnesses the Maharajas of Mj'sore, Ilaroda, Travaucore and 
the Maharaja ol A'epal are manifesting a keen de.sire for the ujditt 
of the Indian people, tor the removal of social abuses and tor the 
regeneration of India’s economic life. I.et us hope that the 
combined efforts of the jirinces and jieoples ot India will succeed in 
creating that great common-wealth which had been the dream of the 
great rulers ot India in the' past and which in tut tiro will give her 
her true place in inter-national society. Be it so and l.te her destiu.v 
lultilled. 

NAlt.W.tN (ll.VNDlt.t B.\XUV(.)1 'aDHVAVA 

P. c’nu, Itiia'ii Pond 
Cal(‘iitt<( , ydh Ikccinbti , I'l-jS. 
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BOOK BF.VEN. CONSOLIDATION OF EMPIRE 


Rise and Fall of Nandas. 

From the sixth century B.C., the chief interest in Indian 
History centres round the Imperialistic movement, of which we 
have discussed only the preliminaries. Bimbisara of Magadha, 
who lived to a good old age. left an extensive dominion 
comprising Kasi and Ahga in addition to his Magadhan kingdom. 
Towards the close of his life, he was supplanted on the throne 
by his son Ajatasatru, who according to monkish accounts 
starved his father to death.* According to Buddhist tradition , 
he defeated his uncle, the Kosala king, and forced him not 
only to confirm his possession of Kasi. but made him give 
his daughter Vajira in marriage to him.t Next, he waged war 
on the republicans of Vaisali, who had remained a thorn in the 
flesh of expanding Magadha. The war, of which the prelude only is 
narrated in the Maha-parinibbana Sutta, lasted for sixteen years. 
The Licchavis. who, according to the Nirayavali Sutta, were helped 
by the Gana-rajas of Kasi and Kosala, held out for a long time. 
But, ultimately, the victory lay with the Magadha king, whose 


* AoenriHni to BiiHdhi-it iiocount-i. .Ajata^itru. even when in the womh, was actuated by lust 
and greed. It is said that, when in the womb, he used to gnaw the entrails of his mother, and 
the latter, too, owing to the jrresenee of the devilish embryo, u.sed to suck the blood of her 
husband. The name Ajatasatru ha.s been derived as meaning one who is an enemy even 
when unborn — “Ajata eva Sitruh”. ^ 

t .\s to the war with Pasenadi of Kosala. it is described in the Samyutta-Nikaya, and in the 
preambles of the Bhaddasala, Vaddhaki-sukara and the Haritimata Jatakas. 
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success was due to tlie use of new implements of war like the 
Mahasilakantaka. and Raha-musala (catapults and heavv battering 
rams ?). The political importance of the Licchavis was broken 
and their prestige humbled.* (See Uvasagadasao. App. pp. 7- 
60 .). 

According to the Puranas. Ajatasatru was succeeded bv four 
princes of his line e.g. Darkika, Udavin, Nandivardhana and i\Iaha- 
nandin. According to some. Udavin succeeded Ajiltasatru and 
he in his turn was follow'ed by Darsaka. who is identified by many 
with the despot Nagadasaka of Ceylon tradition, deposed bv his 
people. According to another Ceylonese Buddhist tradition, this 
prince was succeeded by Amatya Sisunaga, of whose line, his 
ten sons and some princes e.g. Kakavarna, ruled according to 
the Puranas. This theory receives support from the evidence of 
the Harsa-carita. 

Leaving a.side these di.spntcs regarding the order or 
chronologv of thes'' ])r!ii!''s. \v(> find that their reigns witnessed great 
political events. Probably, it was during their time that the 
struggle with Avanti emled in favour of iMagadha. The power and 
p-estige of Avanti had been maintained for a time by some f)f the 
Pradyotas and probably they had absorbed the Yat.sa kingdom. 
Sisunaga or his immediate successors put an end to this kingdom 
and thus, practically, the whole of iN^orth India was brought 
Under the sway of Magadha. The kingdom of Kosala had also 
declined with the accession of Prasenajit’s son, Virudhaka who 
had exterminated the Sakyas and probably, soon after his death 

• As to the causes of the VaiSalian war, there is difference between Buddhist and Jain 
-r Ini-: to some Bud'lhht account, there was a dispute over a mine of precious 
-*■ . I l.'i ' , 1 tile .Tains, the war was due t'> the Licchavis’ harbouring Ajata^atru’s 

s:. I, V. iii!'.., who, to escape from AjataStaru. had taken refuge with his materna 
grandfather, Cetaka. along with some elephants and a pearl necklace which Ajatasatru coveted 
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Kosala came to form part of the Magadha Empire.* iBud 
Ind. p. 11.) 

The Saisunaga dyna.sty wa.s supplanted by the Nandas. 
riio N indas. Their founder, according to the Puranas, was 

iMahapadma, son of the last king of the preceding dynasty by a 
Sudra woman. According to the Mahabodhi-vaiiisa, his name 
was Ugrasena, while according to a Jain fratlition, this man was a 
barber of comely appearance who won over the affections of the 
queen and then usurped the throne by murdering the king and the 
royal children. This tradition i.s supported by the historian Curtins 
who gives his name as Argamme.'. (V. Smith - Early His. p. 37). 

The Puranas descrilie the founder of the Nandas as the 
e.vterminator of all Ksuttriyas. like a second Para.surdma and the 
founder of lines of Sudra kings. qffeqiTaiW: I 

?T?iqi[: ?q; ll See Pargiter D.K.A. p. 

25). According to the .same book.s, he was to become 
the master of the world and its “sole ruler” (ekardt and 
ekaechatra) . This tradition of the low origin of the Nandas 
is not, however, confirmed by the .Mudra-rak.sasa account, which 
contrasts the high birth of the Nandas with the low origin of 
Candra-gupta. 

The Nandas figure prominently in Indian and Ceylonese tradi- 
tion and their name is .surrounded by a mass of fables and legends. 
All accounts speak of their avariciousne.ss and their hoarded wealth. 
If we believe in the Mahavaiiisa tradition (Tumour, Mahavamsa> 
tikd. p. xxxix), this wealth was accumulated by a great fisca^ 
rapacity and the imposition of new taxes on skins, gums, trees and 

* Bramle*! a pairitide equally with Ajatagatm. ho had ^iiinalisofl hi? vorp^oancp 

on hi^ mat<‘Mia! relations hv ma^'^acrinvi thorn to a man. The monkish aocoiint? mako his 
retribution piop..! tional to lii-: «'rimc and attribute hi-? end to a sudden lightning stroke. D. L, 
P. A^thakatha Vol. I. pt. 2. 
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stones. ■ This may be taken to mean that the Nandas imposed their 
ownership on mines and forests which, as we have shown, were 
regarded previously as having been res nullius, enjoyable by all (cf. 

— Va.sistha. Dh. Su.). They seem also 
to have regulated weights and measures. 

According to the Puranas, Mahapadma ruled for 88 years and 
was succeeded by his sons who ruled conjointly (see Canakya- 
katha, published by Dr. N. Law', v. 7.) One of these princes was 
annually selected by lot to act as the ruler while the sovereign 
authority was vested in all. This rule for two generations lasted 
according to the Puranas, for 100 years, but this has been 
rejected by European scholars as being too long.* 

The Nanda Empire evidently comprised the whole of Northern 
India. The Nandas were very powerful rulers as would appear from 
the evidence of the Greeks who invaded the Punjab under Alexander, 
According to Curtius, their army (of Agrammes of Prasii and 
Gangaridae) consisted of 200,000 infantry, 20,000 cavalry, 2000 
war-chariots and elephants the number of which varied from 3000 
to 4000. 

The closing years of the Nanda dynasty saw the invasion of 
Western India by Alexander. Details of the campaigns of this 
conqueror are not of so much importance for us as the 
information we derive from the Greeks about the monarchical 
and non-monarchical states which w'ere as yet free from 
the influence of the Imperialistic movement in Northern 
India. The Greek accounts open to us a remarkable and 
glorious chapter of Indian history inasmuch as they 
supply us with reliable foreign testimony on the existence of 
a vigorous republican life in the north-western border. 

* The rejecti(»n of this hundred years' duration simply on the ground of being too long 
is rather unmerited. For, we have at least one instance in modern history where the reigns of 
two princes, father and son, extended over 100 years, e.g. Louis XIII and Louis XIV. — 1610- 
1715^.*. 105 years 


// 

Republican Life in the Western 
Border. 

From the time of Alexander’s advance on the borderland 
of India and his entrance into the upper Kabul valley to 
the end of his Indian campaigns, the Greeks found a large 
number of Indian frontier states both monarchical and non- 
monarchical. The following list of them gives us an insight 
into the political life of the border region which was as yet free 
from the influence of the Imperialistic movement : e. g. 

(1) The Aspasioi (the Asvakas ?) in the valley of the Kimar. 

Its king resisted but was routed with the loss of 
40,000 prisoners and 250,000 cattle. 

(2) The Guraioi. 

(3) South of the Aspasioi was the small non-Indian (Greek ?) 

city-state of Nysa. 

(4) The kingdom of Assakenoi (Asmaka ?) between the Swat 

and Panjkora rivers. Its capital was Massaga. Its king 
had an army of 50,000 horse and foot. His fortress 
was stormed and the garrison of Massaga put to the 
sword. 

(5) To the south of the Assakenoi was the state of Peu- 

colaites (Skt. Puskalavati). Its king Astes (Hasti ?) 
resisted and was defeated and killed by Hephaistion 
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Then after their crossing of the Indus at Ohind or Und, 16 
miles to the north of Attock, there were the 

(6) Kingdom of Taxila (Taksasila) — -Its king readily joined 

the conqueror. 

(7) The kingdom of Abhisares (Abhisara). Its king joined 

Alexander after some hesitation. It lay to the north 
of Taxila and on the eastern side of the Indus. 

(8) The kingdom of Arsakes, identified with Urasa. 

(9) The kingdom of Poros (senior) — On the other side of 

of the Jhelum and between that river and the Chenab. 
This king resisted Alexander biit was defeated. His 
gallant conduct made the conqueror restore him his 
kingdom. 

(10) The Kathaioi — (Kathas ?) — Who were a confederacy 

of tribes and clans with headquarters at Sangala. 
They were reputed to have been the most powerful 
in war. They defended but were defeated and 
Sangala was razed to the ground. 

(11) The Glauganikoi — a non-monarchical tribe near the 

Kathaioi. 

(12) The Gandarioi — ruled by a Poros. 

(13) The Adraistai — on the east of the Ravi. Their capi- 

tal was the city of Pimprama. 

(14) The kingdom of Sophytes — (Skt. Saubhuti). The 

strange customs about marriage and the killing of 
deformed children in this kingdom are mentioned 
by the Greeks. Some coins of the Sophytes 
have been found. 

(15) The kingdom of the Phegelas. 
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(16) The Siboi — a race of rude warriors. (R.v. Sivas or Skt. 

Sibi.?) 

(17) The Agalassoi — whose force of 45000 horse and foot 

resisted Alexander. They were put to the sword 
or sold into slavery. In the central city, they cast 
their women and children in to fire and rushed to 
death. A few thousands only were saved. 

(18) The Oxydrakai — between the .Sutlej and the Ohenab, 

identified with the republican tribe of Ksudrakas 
by the late Sir. R.Gl. Bhandarkar. 

(10) The Molloi — (Skt. Malavas). — who were in close rela- 
tions with the former. The confederacy had 90,000 
foot, 10,000 cavalry and 900 chariots. They were 
defeated and their country ravaged. They were 
devoted to freedom and had fine very physique. 

(20) The Abastanoi — (or the Ambasthas ?)— whom we have 

already seen as a non-niGliarchical fighting tribe. 

(21) The Xathroi— (Ksatriva.s ?)• 

(22) The Ossadioi— ('unningham identified them with the 

Yaudheyas, but St. ilartin identified them with the 
Vasati of the Mahabharata (Sabha €h. 11. 15.) They 
are mentioned by Katyayaua and Patanjali (for 
details, see, Jayaswal. H. Polity P. 75.) 

(23) The Sodrai (Sogdai ?) — Ma-jt be identified with the 

Sudras living on the Indus already mentioned in the 
Mahabharata.(?) 

(24) The Massanoi occupying northern Sind. 

(25) The kingdom of Mousikanos — identified with the Mucu- 

karna of the grammarians by Mr. Jayaswal (p. 76). 
Like the Spartans, they took their meals in common^ 
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pursued the study of Medicine and employed youths 
in public service instead of slaves. 

(26) The kingdom of Sambos, on the western side of the 

Indus. 

(27) The kingdom of the Presti. 

(28) The Brachmanoi or the settlement of Brahmanas. 

(Arrian VI 16. Diodoros XVII. cii,) Mr. Jayaswal 
rightly identifies them with Patanjali’s Brahamanako 
nama Janapada (II). In the Mahabharata, we find 
Brahmana ganas like the Batadhanas and Madhya, 
makeyas. They gave much trouble to Alexander and 
incited others against him. They suffered much for 
their patriotism. 

(29) The Principality of Oxykanos. 

(30) The State of Patala. — According to the Greeks, this 

was situated at the head of the lower Indus 
delta. The people had a constitution like that of 
Sparta with dual kings. 

In addition to these, there were other such states. For, Greek 
historians have left on record the existence of a great state on the 
other side of the Hapion or the Beas which was exceedingly fertile 
and peopled by men brave in war and living under an excellent 
internal government. The country was under an aristocratical 
form of government, “conbisting of five thousand councillors each 
of whom furnished an elephant to the State.” The story of this 
state (which was probably an aristocratic republic and which has 
been identifed by Mr. Jayaswal with the Yaudheyas) and its great 
fighting force struck terror to the hearts of the followers of the 
Macedonian conqueror who were already too uneasy from the 
accounts of the military strength of the Nandas. 
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Xo more details are necessary for our purpose, since, what we 
have is more than sufficient to prove the existence of an organised 
republican life on the north-western frontier. But for the advent 
of the Greeks, this scanty account would have been lost, for, 
with the classical tradition of monarchy as the highest political 
ideal, nobody would have doubted or cared to put in record the 
existence of popular sovereignty and of pluralistic political 
discipline. Unfortunate as the Indians are, the Greek evidence 
was explained by earlier authorities on Indian history in a quite 
different way. Even I\Ir. Mc.Crindle, who had done so much in this 
respect, took them to mean Indian village-communities in that 
quarter. But gradually, they came to be properly explained’ 
Some of the states and tribes were recognized and identified 
by European scholars who by their labours discovered their 
Sanskrit names. 

Earlier indologists suggested some of the Sanskrit names of 
which the Greek forms were given. Jolly identified the Kathaioi 
with the Kathas, while the late Sir K. G. Bhandarkar explained the 
Oxydrachoi and Molloi as meaning the Ksudrakas and the 
Maiavas (tnd. Ant. Vol. I. p. 29). The Sophytes were identified 
byM. Sylvain Levi (Journal Asiatique VIII. p. 237). 

In more recent times, the subject of these Indian Republics has 
been taken up in right earnest by Mr. Jayaswal, whose articles on 
Hindu Polity published in the Modern Review (1913) marked 
practically a new era in the study of the history of Hindu political 
life. Since then, his work on Hindu Polity has been published 
and in it, the account of Indian Republics must be regarded as 
one of the best chapt'^rs on Indian History ever written 
by an Indian. We refer our more inquisitive readers to go 
through his great work. 
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When we come to analyse the political condition in the states, 
we find that — 

(a) the influence of the topography of the Punjab still 
kept the country divided into many states. 

(b) monarchy of the ordinary type had become estab- 

lished in some states which w'ere very close to the 
Madhyadesa e.g. in Taxila, the kingdoms of 
Poros senior and Poros younger, the kingdom of 
Saubhtuti, the kingdom of Abhisares and in those of 
Mousikanos and Sambos in the south. 

(c) in some states, e.g. those of the Kathaioi, Molloi, Oxy- 

drachoi or Abastanoi. republican life was still in its 
full vigour. 

(d) in the state of Patala, a dual monarchy like that of 

Sparta was established, but, the kings who held 
command in war were controlled by the Council of 
Elders. 

The constitutions of these states varied. Republics were not 
of the same type, but show rather different phases and types 
of evolution. Thus, the Kathaioi had an elected king. The 
Ambasthas had three elected generals and a Council of Elders, while 
the Molloi and Oxydrachoi (the Malavas and Ksudrakas) sent a 
hundred ambassadors showing that they had no King or Consul 
solely vested with executive authority. Lastly, in that unnamed 
republic, government was vested in a body so big as comprising five 
thousand Elders. 

From all these accounts, it would appear that these states were 
survivals of older Vedic in.stitutions in the outer fringe. In some of 
these, the original limited authority of the ruling tribe-leader had 
given rise to hereditary monarchy through a process similar to that 
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in the states of the iladhjatlesa. In other states, monarchy had 
been displaced and the principle of election had not only survived 
but the scope of election having been widened, a true republic 
had come into existence. The Dvairajya at Patala probably 
arose out of the political union of two ruling tribes with different 
reigning houses and with the act of union, joint-rule by the two 
houses was established. 

What the nature of these states was is not yet clearly known. 
There was undoubtedly territorial sovereignty, but probably, in 
some of these the ruling authority was vested in a class or caste. 
The mention of the Sudroi or the Brachmauoi points to the same 
conclusion. But, men of other castes were probably affiliated and 
were given civic rights. 

What the result of the Greek invasion was, we do not exactly 
know. Some scholars have supposed that the republics ceased 
to exist. But this is not true, for, the names of many of these occur 
in inscriptions and monuments for a long time. The Ksudrakas 
and Malavas existed for a long time, as is borne out b\ Patahjali 
and other graniinarians. We shall discuss their later historj in its 
proper place. 
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The Maurya Empire. 

Hardly tad the Conqueror left the Indian soil, when a great 
political change took place in Magadha. A dynastic revolution 
occurred at Pataliputra and the throne of the Nandas passed to 
Candragupta IMaurya, who founded a new line of princes bearing 
his surname. We have no detailed account of this event except the 
tradition in the Puranas, that the Nandas were uprooted by a 
Brahmana, Kautilya, and he placed Candragupta on the Imperial 
throne. Indian tradition regards this prince as a scion of the 
Nandas,* but Ceylonese accounts describe him as a prince of the 
Moriya clan of Pippalivaua. In the face of almost unanimous Indian 
traditions, this latter story may bo totally rejected. The evidence 
furnished by Indian tradition which regard.s Candragupta as a 
scion of the Nandas through a low-caste woman is also confirmed 
by the statement of Roman historians like Justin, who preserves 
the account that Sandrocottus was low-born and this goes a long 
way to explain the epithet Vrsala applied to him by Kautilya in 
the Mudra-Raksasa. The Greek account gives us the .story of his 
advent to the camp of Alexander to induce the conqueror to help 
him in winning the Magadha throne. Whether there is any truth 
in it we do not know, but if we believe in our own accounts, his 
elevation was due to the genius of Kautilya with whom 
he had allied with a view to the destruction of the Nandas, their 
common enemy. The story of Kautilya’s anger and his 
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marvellous diplomacy which won over a number of hill-chiefs 
to the side of his •protege is too well-known to be repeated here. 

On the fall of the Nandas, Candragupta took their place. With 
the advice and help of his remarkable adviser, the traditions and 
governmental principles of his predecessors were not only main- 
tained, but these formed the foundations of the greatest Imperial 
structure of the day. The process of conquest which had begun 
two centuries earlier now almost attained its completion. 

To the mighty Nanda Empire. Candragupta added practically 
the whole of western India which had as yet maintained its separate 
political existence. The small hill-states and republican clans of 
the narrow Punjab-valleys or the inaccessible fastnesses came to 
form part of the great Empire. Candragupta’s task in this quarter 
was made easy by the Macedonian invasion. Alexander’s 
exploits did what it had already done in the Hellenic world. As 
in (Ireece, so in India, the death-knell of tribal independence and 
of republican city-life was sounded. The provinces of Asia 
Arachosia. (ledrosia and Paropanisadai (e.g. the districts of 
Herat, Kandahar and Kabul with the Mekran coastal region) 
which had passed to the hands of Seleucos came to be part of 
the Magadha Empire. Properly speaking, we have no account of 
the war which took place. The garbled versions of Greek historians 
which do not preserve the story of defeat of the Seleukidan forces 
simply tell us of a matrimonial alliance between Seleucos and 
Candragupta. Seleucos, we are told, married his daughter to the 
Hindu king and, in lieu of 500 elephants, handed over these 
provinces to the Maurya. 

In addition to these provinces, a large part of Western India 
including Guzerat-Kathiawad came to be a part of the ^laurya 
Empire. This is proved beyond doubt by the Junagadh Rock 
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inscription of Riidradaman executed in the second century A.D. 
In the East, Kalihga remained independent and in regard to 
Bengal proper, we have but little evidence. The extreme south 
probably retained its independence. There is no positive evidence 
of its conquest except certain Tamil traditions. (See Krsnasvamy 
Ayengar— Beginnings of South Indian History. Ch. II.) According 
to the Greek accounts, the Pandyas and Andhras remained very 
powerful even in Megasthenes’ time. 

Candragupta ruled for twenty-four years according to the 
Puranas and was succeeded by his son Bindusara (son of his 
queen Durdhara according to the Jains), more familiar to the 
Greek historians by his surname of Amitrachates* or Allitra- 
chadas, which, rendered into Sanskrit, becomes Amitra-khada 
or Amitraghata, “devourer of enemies.” Of his reign, we 
have no authentic account except some traditions regarding his 
conquests (Jain Parisista-parvan, Jacobi p. 62; Indian Antiquary 
1875, p. 364) or the story of a revolt in Taxila (Divyavadana, p. 
371). The Greek accounts tell us something alioiit his diplomatic 
relations with Greek princes of Egypt and Syria and we are informed 
that these two kings sent two ambassadors named Deimachos and 
Dionysias to the court of the Hindu Emperor. 

After twenty-five or twenty-eight years of reign, Bindusara was 
succeeded by his son Asoka who ascended the 
throne about the year 273 B.C. (See Smith, 
Asoka, p. 73). According to Indian traditions recorded in the 
Divyavadana and the Ceylonese chronicles, his accession was 
preceded by a sanguinary war of succession in which he killed almost 
all his brothers including the eldest Sushima as well as the minister 


* Atheaaio-i aijd Strabo. .See. V. Smith History of India p. IS3, 
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Eadhagupta. This story, though disbelieved by many European 
historians (V. Smith, Early Hist try, pp. 155), is probably a 
sound one and shows how these succession disputes were one of 
the prominent sources of weakness to the Empire which was 
otherwise founded on a stronger basis. Asoka did not venture 
to crown himself, probably, in view of possible rivals and of 
wars which probably went on, for the next four years. According 
to Mr. Jayaswal, this delay was due to his not attaining the 
twenty-fifth year which was the minimum age qualification for 
the royal office. 

Eight years after his coronation, Asoka who styles himself 
‘'Dpvdndm-priya”* (a title assumed by . his predecessors in 
imitation probably of Alexander who was regarded as thg 
“favoured of the gods”) conquered the powerful state of Kalihga 
which had maintained its independence and a strong army in spite 
of the rise of Magadha. In this sanguinary war, about a 
quarter of a million lost their lives. He also suppressed a revolt 
at Taxila, where probably the newly conquered tribes and princes 
continually strove to throw off the Magadhan yoke. 

From this period of his life, a reaction set in. He repented 
of his past, his violence of conduct, his fratricidal war.s, and his 
sanguinarv conquests. He came under the influence of pacific 
teachings which made him look more to the welfare of humanity 
than any further aggrandisement or bloody conquest. The edicts 
which he issued for the mental and moral welfare of his subjects 
show his changed mentality. He became a religious devotee, 

* AlexTiniler became a tzofi in the eves at his feilowers and hi.s divinity was recjg- 
nized by the Greeks The Ejivpt.aus eeaVded him aa the son of .-Vmmon. (.See Bury. 
History of Greece PP "".f arid .Sis.) similar ide.v that the kint; was tlie friend of Indra, 
existed in Indi'. and i- found i,i ~ome '>f the CVri.n.uion Hymns (See supra P. 1)7 A. V. 
IV 23) Probably, with the intiuence ot the Greeks, these older ideas in the epithets 
Indni-sakJta and Indra-^in'y i. ware revived and gave rise to the title Demndvp Priya. 
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an admirer of the pacific teachings of traditional Indian morality, 
and, according to monkish accounts, joined the Buddhist Order. 
There are great doubts as to whether he became a Buddhist out 
and out, but this much is certain that the flood-tide of repentance 
swept away his faith in the Imperial traditions of his forefathers. 
Henceforth, he came to devote his life to a new type of conquest, 
which he describes as Dhamma-vijaya, hazy ideas of which 
had floated in the minds of preceding generations. (See Kautilya 
Arthasastra — ch. on Abaliyasam ; Kautilya mentions three types 
of conquerors, e.g., Dhanna-vijayl, Asura-vijayi and Lohha-vijayl.) 

With Dhammavijaya. a new era dawned in politics. Repentance 
killed the Empire. Its meaning and purpose was forgotten and 
henceforth the vast resources at the disposal of the most powerful 
autocrat of that age came to be devoted to the cause of 
the moral regeneration of mankind. The claims of world-love 
predominated, and the political necessity of a vigorous policy 
at home and abroad was entirely forgotten. Political authority 
henceforth directed itself towards the furtherance of a 
cosmopolitan and humanistic ideal of happiness. The ideals of 
paternal despotism became pre-eminent and the other aspects of 
political existence were forgotten. The king posed as the father 
of his subjects and devoted his life to their moral elevation, 
interfered in their religion and spent the resources of the Empire 
in founding Stupas and Viharas, in dedicating caves and in 
raising monuments to the memory of great teachers. 

All these entailed undoubtedly an expenditure of vast sums of 
money and thereby cau.sed a curtailment of expenditure on other 
items. Probably, the army and the other branches of civil ad- 
ministration were neglected and thereby weakened the state. At 
the same time, many of his measures which aimed at the moral 
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as unpopular as stringent licensing acts or the prohibition of 
slave labour in the nineteenth century in Europe or as the 
stoppage of music, pilgrimage or religious fairs, under Aurungzeb. 
His extravagant patronage and veneration for the Buddhist 
monks might have also roused the jealousy of the priesthood 
or exasperated the royal ministers and advisers, if we are to 
believe in the traditional accounts.* 

Whatever might have been the causes, the Empire certainly 
became weak and its greatness did not survive Asoka. On his 
death, (232 B.C.) he was succeeded by a number of princes of the 
Maurya line.f Probably, the Empire was divided amongst his sons 
and this receives support from the Rajatarangini, which mentions 
the accession of Jalauka in Kashmira. This spirit of division 
was probably also accentuated by the separatist tendencies in 
the more recent conquests of Candragupta or the conquered 
principality of Kalihga.| The western provinces with their 


♦ In one of the legends, we find the account of .4^oka’s gift of his empire to the Saftgha 
which we may reject altogether. We find also the high-handed though justifiable action of the 
minister in stopping payments for the maintenance of idling monks. We have also the 
story of Anoka’s gift of an amalaki when all his treasures were taken away. 

t The proper order of succession after Anoka’s death is but little known. ASoka had many 
sons some of whom acted as viceroys in the great provincial capitals. Prince Tivara’s name 
occurs in the inscriptions while we find Kupala or Suya^h. and .Jalauka mentioned in Indian 
literature. Another prince, Mahendra, and a princess. Saughamitra. are named but in regard 
to the former it is difficult to ascertain whether he was a son or brother. According to 
Buddhist tradition, the two spread Buddhism in Ceylon. 

The names of Asoka’s successors vary in the different jiiirapas .and in other accounts. .Accor- 
ding to the Matsya, the names are Daforatha, Samprati, Satadhanvan and Bphadratha, while 
according to the V'isnu, the kings were Suyasah, Dasaratha, bangata. fSalisuka, Soma^rman 
S.itadhanvan and ' ’ Bpiadratha. The Divyavadana mentions Samprati, Brhaspati, 
Vrsasena, Pusyadharman and Puehyamitra. The Rajatarangini mentions Jalauka as king of 
Kashmira. Samprati is extolled by the -Jains while only one King’s name occurs in the 
inscriptions, e. g. Uevanam-priya Dasaratha. (see. V. Smiths History, second edition 
pp. 179-83.) 

f The extreme west with its centre at Taxila never became completely loyal to the llagadha 
PJmpgj'ors. They looked upon the governors and officials id the Empire as intruders and the 
centralised admini.strative system was odious ti> them. The spirit oi tribal independence was 
very strong. All this would appear from the evidence of the Divyavadana. VV e have stories 
of repeated revolts at Taxila both under Bindusara and As ika. 
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ethnic and political differences provided a constant source 
of trouble to the Emperors. Probably, the West was separated 
from the Empire under a prince of the Maurya line and 
the princes of Kalihga raised their head. Ambitious provincial 
governors also might have raised standards of revolt. The 
Greeks on the Indian frontier began their inroads and the 
Empire became weaker every-day. In such a state of affairs, 
the last Maurya was murdered by his General Pusyamitra 
who founded a new line e. g. that of the Mitras or 
Suhgas. ^ 


Pusyamitra Suhga,t who became king after murdering his 
master, did not most probably inherit the vast domains which 
Asoka held. The west most probably passed into other hands and 
the limits of the Suhga Empire did not pass beyond Jalandhara, 
if we believe Taranatha. Yajnasena, probably another official of 
the last Maurya, raised the standard of revolt in VidarbhaJ and 
Kalihga kings declared their independence, though as yet they 
did not attain that superiority as m the time of Kharavela Ceta. 
A number of scholars has made this king contemporary with 
Pusyamitra, but considerable doubts still exist. Furthermore, 
taking advantage of the weak condition of the Empire, the 


* By an irony of fate, this prince bore the same name as that of the founder of the 
dynasty which inaugurated the policy of conquest, » e. the Barhadrathas. 

t The origin of the Suhgas is rather obscure. From the termination Mitra MM H P Sastri 
tned to prove that they were Iranians (.J.A.S-B. 19(J), but a few months later he revised his 
opinion and tried to e.stabli«h the fact that they were Brahmins, Their Brahmanical origin has 
found favour with some other .scholars (.see H.O. Raiehaudhuri P.H. 196). The Suhgas and their 
descendants, the .Sauhgav.inis were brahmin teachers undoubtedly but there i.s crave doubt 
to whether this princely line a.ssuuicd merely the P/araras of their spiritual teachers as was 
the custom anumg Ksattnyas. 

{ This would appear from the account of the .Malavikagnimitra which describes a wa» 
between the &unga king and tlie rebel leader at Vidarbha. See V, Smith’s History, ch. VUI. 
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Yavanas on the Indian border began to make their inroads, and, 
if we believe Patanjali, they were bold enough to advance as far as 
Madhyamika (Rajaputana) and farther east to Saketa.* 

This audacious leader of the Yavanas has been identified with 
Menander or Milinda, the hero of the Milinda-pahha or with Demi- 
trios. We shall discuss the history of the Greeks later on, but this 
much appears certain that though they established themselves in 
Bactria and the western provinces, their inroads into Madhyadesa 
were checked. Prol^ably, it was to commemorate his victory over the 
avanas that Pusyamitra performed an Asvamedha ceremony. 

After Pusyamitra, who ruled for thirty-six years, nine of his 
ccessors ruled. f They had their capital at Pataliputra and 
probably continued the Mauryan administrative system in those 
parts of the Empire that still remained under them. The last 
Suhga, Devabhuti, was murdered by his minister the Brahmana 
Vasudeva Kanva, who usurped royal power. He with his four 
successors ruled for forty-five years at the end of which their 
power ended and the last vestiges of Imperial rule were swept 
away.f The chief interest in the subsequent political history of India 


* This Yavana invasion mention'd in the of Patanjali was first pointed out 

by the late Dr Goldstucl,er, perhaps the best an I most erudite sanskritist which the west ha'' 
produced In connection with Panini’s date, he had to investigate thit «■£ the author of 
the Mahabhas>a a, id he tixed the date of the latter fiy showing that Pat.ihjali was posterior 
to the Mauryas (P. 170 of Ins Pani li — whore the on V 3. 90 i- quoted) and that 
the invasions of the Yavanas who advanee<l to .Ma<lhyamika and Saketa and besieged 
these places, took pine in PatahjaU’s time (177-18 g)« Sec also V. Smith’s History 
of India. Ch. VIII. appendix. 

t For the names of the successors of Pusyamitra sef> Pargiter. PP. 70-71, also 
V. Smith’s Early History of India. Ch. VIII. The kings in succession to the founder of the 
line were Agniniitra wliosenauie «c'Ufs in li erature and also on coin-, \asujye®tha, 
Vasuraitra, Andhraka, PuUndaka, Gho§a. Vajramitra, Bhagavata and Devabhumi . Mitra 
coins have been found in many pla( es in north India but the names do not always tally 
with those in the Puranas. Mr. J«iyci>wal has identified some of these (J. B. O.R. S, 
1917. P. 470.). One prince Bhaga-bhadra’s rei^n saw a Greek embassy from king 
Antialkidas under Helindorus sent to the Sunga kiiifr. (Be'-nagar Inscription). 

X The chronology of the Suhgas and Kanvas is rather disputed. According to Mr R. G. 
BbAndarker (E. H. Deccan) the JSuhgas were reduced to the c<:>n<htion of “Rois faineants'’ 
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centres round the dynasties of invading foreigners \y1io overran 
nearly the whole of the west and the rising power of the Andhra 
rulers who not only maintained their integrity in the South but 
checked the foreigners for a long time. 


by the Brahmin Kanvas who aeted hko the Peshwas in the 18th century. Hence, according 
to him, the 112 years assigned to the Sungas included th' -to \ears attributed to the latter. 
This view does not find favour with hi-Ntosians like V. Smith and they assign to the Kanvas 
the period from 73 to 28 B. C. 


11 


Political ideals and 
Administrative System of Empire 

The administrative system of the Empire which grew out of 
the process of conquest and unification was characterised by high 
centralisation. A detailed or systematic account of the Imperial 
administrative machinery is lacking, but this deficiency is made good 
by the informations furnished by authentic indigenous and foreign 
accounts of the period. The main sources of such information are the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya and the accounts of Megasthenes and other 
Greek visitors of which fragments have reached us. From the 
evidence obtained from both these sources, it is certain that a highly 
centralised Empire had aiisen out of the process which had been 
croin^' on. At the pre.'^ent time, we have no means of deciding as 
to who was the real founder of the system, but it is almost beytmd 
doubt that centralisation came as the result of the process which 
had begun with the Vlth cen. B.C. To this natural process, finishing 
touch was given by ]\lahapadma, the founder of that powerfid dynast} 
which held sway in the land of the Prasii when the Ixdd Hellenic 
conqueror made his famous inroad into the Punjab. This Maha- 
padnia. if we are to believe in the Pauranic or Buddhistic tradition, 
pursued a consistent policy with the object of adding to his material 
resources and also to remove all the remnants of local K.sattriya 
tribes or dynasties. This would receive confirmation from the 
statement of the Puranas that he exterminated the Ksattriyas 
like a second Paraliirama, and also from the almost unanimous 
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Indian tradition that he was avaricious and created new sources of 
taxation (See Mahavamsa commentary — Tumour, already referred 
to). Circumstances also helped him in his objectives. Thus, 
conquest brought in wealth. The crown domains were augmented 
by the accession of the lands belonging to the uprooted dynasties 
as well as that of forest tracts or hill regions subsisting so long, as 
no man’s land, between the boundaries of two independent states. 
Rivers, too, became sources of income, as well as the sea when the 
boundaries of the Empire extended to its borders. This vast 
income freed the rulers of the Imperial Dominions from all popular 
control, which also was reduced to a nullity in view of the vast 
extent of the Empire and its vast military resources. 

The Emperor. The main responsibility of governing this vast 
Empire which in the days of Candragupta extended from the borders 
of the Persian gulf to the Bay of Bengal and included the whole of 
India with the exception of Kalinga and the states of the extreme 
south, devolved on the Emperor. He was, if we are to believe in 
the Arthasistra or the Greek accounts, the sole repository of all 
powers and political functions. He was the supreme executive head, 
the head of the armed forces and also the fountain head of justice 
{dharma-pravartaka) . So far as the public administration was con- 
cerned. the sole authority rested in him. The officers of government 
took directions from him and communicated directly with him. 
For his own information he had spies employed throughout the 
country, not only to watch over the opinions of the people but to 
examine the conduct of all officers of the realm. 

The Emperor, thus, was the pivot of the whole system. His 
life was hard and precarious. He had no moments to lose, no time 
to while away in enjoyment. Like Medieval monarchs of the type of 
Philip. II of Spain, or Aurungzeb of India, he was the hardest worked 
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man in his empire. The Emperor’s daily routine of which we have a 
sample in the Arthasastra (See. Ch. on Raja-pranidhi)* shows the 
hard discipline of regal life and the amount of labour and care the king 
had to spend for his own safety or the prosperity of the Empire. He 
rose early and having finished his ablutions, purifications or devotions 
to the gods, set to work, which absorbed the major part of the day 
except the few hours reserved for dinner, rest and sleep. Multi- 
farious duties rested on his shoulder. He had to consider the busi- 
ness of all departments, attend to the army, consult ministers, 
receive information from spies, and last of all, hear the complaints 
of his subjects or decide cases in appeal brought to his durhar'\. 
Hard -worked as he was, he had no opportunity for relaxation 
His hard work or ease. Constant dangers awaited him. 
His life was always in peril. Assassins roved around, rebellious 
sons or concubines intrigued against him, his food was not secure 
from poisoning, nor was the house he rested in or the woman he con- 
fided in safe for him.J. Constantly beset with dangers, with life 
always in risk, surrormded by armed troopers or female-guards, he 
had to devote his life to the cause of his subjects for the realisation 

TO cl I i ^ i 

ffhn TOg'HTOSf I 'a pf u I 

TOf ■ ar i to'iji % i< [ «frc t e«a~l 

ftifW froitcl 1 Then for the night— I tlfiTOTif 4j^ifa<he<|^ 
TO'g, I I <5^ ^ wfhi i 

TO Hfap; wTOfafroromt ^ i to% i gr- 

gTOt« HTO g It 
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{ For precautions against these, see the chapter on fsnTUTOfwf^ — of that relating 
to the control over the Harem and sous. 
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of the ideal which is so brilliantly expressed in the following lines of 
the Arthasastra : — 

xvit f% rtis: i 

^ II 

iisrT^i% ^ fVcni i 

snaifiTzi f%fT JTsrrwiw f%fTH n 

The weight of these onerous duties rested on the shoulders of the 
benevolent despot whose hankering after universal sovereign rule 
made his life more miserable than that of the meanest of his subjects. 

The Emperor’s duties and responsibilities kept him ever active 
and busy, but, as the task was something beyond the powers of a 
single man, he had to take the help of his officials and servants* 
of various grades. These comprised the following : — 

(1) Members of the consultative body or the Mantri-pari.sat. 

(2) Trusted advisers of the king, enjoying his fullest confidence. 

(3) Members of the Central Executive and heads of 
departments. 

(4) The provincial administrative officials and their subordinates 
who wielded the functions of the central government in relation to 
the smaller units of social and political life. 

Mantri-parisat. E'er advice and guidance the king depended 
on two important sets of ad-vdsers. One body of responsible advisers 
openly deliberated on important affairs of state. It was known 
as the Mantri-parisat, which was practically the representative of 
the old Sabha voicing the opinion of Elders and men of experience. 
The members represented (so far as it was possible in the absence of 


II— Kautilya. Text. P. 13. 
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an elected C hamber) public opinion, thcugli, strictly speaking, it 
was not a representative body. They were recruited from a body 
of high officials known as the Amatyas. who had come to existence 
already, and who from the point of view of their duties and 
functions, many be fairly compared with the members of the present 
Indian Civil Service. The number of Advisers in the Mantri-parisat 
was not fixed, since we find Kautilya laying down the maxim that 
the number of counsellors must vary with the requirements. 
His predecessors whose views he quotes, tried to put a limit to 
the number* but Kautilya did not lay any hard and fast rule as 
to their numerical strength. But, he was certainly in favour of a 
large body as would appear from his statement that a king with a 
small Council was sure to decline. 

While this large body deliberated in public, the king 
consulted at the same time his most trusted advisers, the Mantrinajh 
who formed the highest rank of those Amatyas who had proved 
themselves above all temptations.f Kautilya engages in a long 
discussion as to the number of ministers to be consulted with, but 
for our purpose this is immaterial. 

Deliberation with these bodies, according to Kautilya, was of 
vital importance to the king, and he even lays down the rule 
that absentee ministers should be consulted by means of letters. 
( i i ) 

When consulting with ministers, the king generally followed the 
opinion of the majority and Kautilya naturally is in favour of 
following the same. 

t f Ifu i 

4 
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This direction that the king should follow the opinion of the 
majority is, according to Kautilya, subject to the proviso that he 
should choose that course which leads best to success. This has given 
rise to a discussion relating to the constitutional position of the 
Ministers’ Council. Mr. Jayaswal and, following him, some other 
learned authors on Hindu Polity, interpret the passage to mean that 
the opinion of the majority was legally binding on the king, and as 
such, the power of the king was constitutionally limited. This view 
which is pleasing to the patriotic historian, however, does not stand 
a critical examination. For, the passage* in question clearly enun- 
ciates the principle that generally the king should do well to follow 
the majority or he might choose that course which led best to 
success. The presence of the second alternative clearly takes away 
the binding force of the former. Furthermore, we must bear in mind 
that ministers in these days were nothing else than royal servants 
whose conduct was regulated by fear of royal displeasure and hope of 
favour, as is described in the chapter on Samaydcarika. Moreover, 
the king could, if he wished, remove any minister or change 
the whole personnel of the Mantri-pari.sat. Such ministers entirely 
depending on royal favour were not checks on regal authority and 
the law of majority is not always a test of political progress, 
though it is accepted as a rough index to the right course owing 
to the concurrence of expert opinion. 

Central Executive. Next to the advisory bodies, we pass on 
to the compo.sition of the Central E.xecutive body. This comprised 


^ ipmi II 

That the opinion of the majority was naturally the guiding principle in those days is also 
confirmed hy Kautilya’s, discussion as to the number of Maptriijah to be oonsnltod. eet the 
same chapter. 
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a number of high officials and heads of departments who formed the 
“eighteen fords or the A'^tadasa-tirthas."’ The following were the 
chief officers in order of precedence and importance : - 

(1) The Mantri or Mantrinah. It is difficult to determine 
whether there were several Mantrinah or one Mantri corresponding 
to our Prime Minister. In more than one place Kautilya speaks 
of the Mantrinah. Probably, out of serveral such of the same rank, 
one man stood highest. He enjoyed a salary of 48000 panas. 

(2) The Purohita — His position was very high, though probably 
next to the Mantri. He was regarded as a preceptor and teacher and 
his person was sacred. Kautilya enjoins obedience to him (ch. on 
Mantri-purohitotpattih) and speaks of his immunity from capital 
punishment. 

(3) The Senapati — He was the Oommander-in-chief or rather the 
Chief of the General Staff. His special care was the supervision 
of the war department. It is doubtful whether he led troops in 
battle. 

(4) The Yuvaiaja — or the Heir-apparent, selected from the 
royal children and kinsmen enjoyed a high place. He held a place 
of honour in the Regal Council. 

(5) The Dvauvarika — or the officer in charge of the city-gate 
of the capital or fort, who owed a high position on account of the 
protection of the king being vested in him. 

(6) The Antarvamsika — or the leader of the Harem-guards 
who enjoyed a high place owing to his important charge over the 
king's life and harem. 

(7) The Prasasta — Thi.s official combined in him magisterial 
powers along with the control of troops on the march. 

(8) The SamahartTi — He was the Collector-general of revenue, 
who combined in his per.«on also the .Miperinteinlence over police and 
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civil administration. The levying of taxes, their realisation, the 
employment of spies, control over the police administration were 
all vested in him. 

(9) The Sannidhata — was the Treasurer-general, to whom all 
collections were forwarded. The state funds, as well as the building 
and care of important offices were entrusted to him. 

(10) The Pradesta — The office of the pradestr combined in it 
the po\ter of collecting bali, checking of accounts and some criminal 
jurisdiction. The prade.starah were more than one in number. 

(11) The Nayaka — He was a military leader and commanded 
the vanguard in war. His other functions are not known. 

(12) The Paura — was probably a city official — its ruling magis- 
trate or judge. His office was not dissimilar to that of the Nagara- 
guptika of the Jatakas or the Nagara-viyohalaka of the Asokan 
inscriptions. 

(13) The Vyavaharika — Details about this office are not known. 
Probably, he was a judge. 

(14) The Karmantikas — were niiny in miml)cr. They were in 
charge of the nianufactoiies or workshops. 

(15) The Mantri-parrsadadhyaksa - This compound is capable 
of a double interpretation. Either, it meant the members of the 
Parisat in addition to the various Adhyaksas or merely the Presi- 
dent of the Mantriparisat. Probably, the second interpretation is 
a right one, since we have a large number of Adhyaksas who were 
in charge of departments and are mentioned elsewhere. 

(16) The Dandapala— This officer was in charge of troops 
and probably also inflicted punishments since the word Danda is 
capable of both interpretations. 

(17) the Durgapala— was in charge of forts. Probably, more 
than one Durgapala existed. 
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(18) The Antapala — The Antapala or Antapalas were in charge 
of the boundaries. 

From the above, it is clear that the word Astadasa-tirthani desig- 
nated the “eighteeen grades or ranks of important officials”, since it 
is clear from a perusal of the Arthasastra, that a host of officials 
many times more numerous than the given number existed in the 
state. Moreover, the list of offices given above is not an exhaustive 
enumeration, for in the work we find the names of many other 
officials. 

Under the central government were a large number of state 
The Departments. departments, of which the more important were 
the following ; — 

(1) The Department for Revenue -collection under the Samaharta. 

(2) The Department of Treasury under the Sannidhata. 

(3) The Department of Records and Accounts under the 
Aksapataladhyaksa . 

(4) The Department of Receipts of various descriptions under 
the Kosadhyaksa. 

(5) The Department of Mines under the Akaradhyaksa and his 
subordinate officers e.g. (a) Khanyadhyaksa, in charge of ocean 
mines. 

(b) Lavanadhyak.sa— in charge of the salt excise. 

(c) Lohadhyaksa — in charge of base metal extraction. 

(d) Rupadarsaka — in charge of the mint and coinage. 

(e) Suvarnadhyak.sa — in charge of department for gold 

extraction and the manufacture of gold articles. 

(6) The Department for the control of the manufacture of gold 
articles under the Sauvarnika. 

(7) The Department for the receipt and preservation of raw 
materials under the Kosthagaradhyaksa. 
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(8) The Department for the regulation of merchandise under 
the Panyadhyaksa. 

(9) The Department for raw materials and forest-produce under 
the Kupyadhyaksa, 

(10) The Department of the armoury and weapons under the 
Ayudhagaradhyaksa . 

(11) The Department for regulating weights and measures 
under the Pautavadhyaksa. 

(12) The Department for time-regulation under the 
Manadhyaksa, 

(13) The Department for the collection of tolls under the 
Sulkadhyaksa. 

(14) The Department for manufacturing thread and cloth under 
the Sutradhyaksa. 

(15) The Department for the cultivation of crown lands under 
the Sitadhyaksa. 

(16) The Department for the control of liquor-traffic under 
the Suradhyaksa. 

(17) Th3 Department for regulating the sale of meat under 
the Siinadhyaksa. 

( 18 ) The Department for controlling prostitutes under the 
Ganikadhyaksa. 

, (18) The Department police 

under the Navadhyaksa. 

(19) The Department for the royal cattle under the Go’^hyaksa. 

(20) The Department of royal cavalry and horses un^er the 

Asvadhyaksa. '' 

(21) The Department of royal elephants under the Hestya- 
dhyaksa. 

(22-24) Departments of the army for controlling cha^jota, 
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infantry and the general army departments under the Eathadhyaksa, 
Pattyadhyaksa and the Senapati. 

(25) Department of the police for issuing passports under the 
Mudradhvaksa, 

(26) Department of rural protection under the Vivitadhyaksa. 

(27) Department of waste lands under the Sunya-pala. 

By means of these departments and their numerous officials or 
emissaries, the intervention of the state in all matters concerning 
the administration, was carried to the highest pitch. With enormous 
resources at its disposal, the government not only took upon itself 
the task of protecting life and property by suppressing foreign 
and internal enemies, but by performing active duties for the main- 
tenance of the lives of its subjects along with their material pros- 
perity. The amount of benevolent activity may be gauged from the 
fact, that interference was carried into all spheres of life. Even in 
that early age, the government regulated weights and measures, 
Issued and regulated currency, regulated the sale of merchandise, 
the prices and profits of merchants, suppressed the sale of adulterated 
food-stufis and meat, mediated in disputes relating to wages, 
regulated the remunelation of artisans and even fixed the fee 
of courtesans and public women. It will be beyond the scope 
of the present work to give details about all these and we 
must content ourselves with merely touching the more important 
of the above topics 

The adminstrative machinery which had come into being, was, 
as we haVe said, a natural elaboration of the system which had 
gradually developed with the growing needs of the enlarging state 
and its increasing responsibilities. Not only new offices were 
created, new departments were organised, but, older institutions 
were absorbed to perfect the system and to ensure the linking 
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of the Central Executive body with the smallest units 
of political existence. Many of the offices which existed 
in the past were reorganised, the autonomous administrative 
system of the villages and townships was allowed to subsist, while 
a vast body of superintending officials gradually came into existence. 
In this respect, it is easy to see a continuity of development, from 
the earliest period to that of the empire, and the picture of life 
in the Buddhist Canon and the Jatakas forms but one of transition 
to the Imperial system. 

Administrative System. — The smallest unit of the village 
retained its autonomous existence under the Glramika and 
his assisting officials chosen from the village. The Gramika 
had police and criminal powers, while local justice or the care 
of minors or the preservation of temples and public charities were 
entrusted to village-elders. Clusters of ten or twenty villages were 
placed under the Gopas. Clusters of a hundred or two hundred 
villages or more formed higher adminsitrative units for police and 
judicial purposes. A quarter of the realm was under the Sthanika. 
Kharvatas, Sangrahanas Dronamukhas and Sthanlyas were placed 
amongst them and these were the centres of activity on the part 
of higher administrative and judicial officers. 

For purposes of police, the smallest unit, the village, was auto- 
nomous. But, beyond the village, the jurisdiction of the Vivita- 
dhyaksa comprised the non-rural and uninhabited areas. His 
duties were multifarious and comprised watching over the 
conduct of the lawless and the warning of villagers by beat.of drums 
or through carrier-pigeons. His pickets with hunting dogs, checked 
the progress of wrong-doers and if necessary called in the aid of 
state troops. Moreover, these watched over all who dared to 
move without passports (See sections on Vivitadhyaksa and 
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jMudradliyksa). The capture ot thieves was entrusted to special 
officers known as the Cora-rajjukas. All these officials were 
burdened with the responsibility of making good the loss of 
subjects arising out of their neglect and it is curious to 
note that this liability extended up to the head of the state- 
(Bee Bk. IV sec. Xlll ; also Bk. Ill Ch. xvi 

Justice. — Next to these police regulations, the government took 
upon itself the duty of ensuring justice to all. The judicial 
machinery too was re-organised. The king arrogated to himself 
the highest judicial functions, and Kautilya describes him as the 
fountain head of justice (Dhanm-pr.n'irtaka Bk. TTI ch i). Local 
justice was left to the local bodies. Villages, families, and corpora- 
tions all retained their lower criminal jurisdiction, while higher regal 
courts were established in the bigger centres like the Sangrahanas 
Bthaniyas or Drona-mukhas. presided over by three Amatyas and 
three Dharmasthas. Those courts in which the Dharmasthas (or those 
learned in the sacred law) presided, adjudicated in disputes arising 
out of breaches relating to the traditional branches of law and 
decided cases of agreement, marriage and sonship, conjugal rights, 
debt, inheritance, sale or division of hou.sehold property, the rights 
of corporations, mortgage or deposit, labour and wages, joint 
enterprises, sale without ownership, violent crimes (sahasa) 
slander (Vakparusya), assault and injury (Dandaparusya) and 
of dice-play. Perhap.s, with the jurists of those days, the eighteen 
titles of law were regulated and the Kautiliya contains the first 
attempt at codification. 

Extra-ordinary Functions. — ^^Vhile. the above functions were 
generally entrusted to the head of the state, there were others 
which were arrogated by the king as the result of the growth of his 
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prerogative and the consolidation of regal authority. As we have 
already said, the three centuries or more which marked the struggle 
for political unification and administrative centralisation saw the 
vesting in the hands of the king a vast amount of authoritv. 
The king gradually became the sole pivot of political existence, and 
the logical elaboration of the ideas of the past entrusted to him the 
exercise of extra-ordinary powers and functions calculated to safe- 
guard the self-realisation of the individual and the removal of the 
conflict of classes and sections. Partly with a view to realise this 
ideal of benevolent despotism and partly with the object of 
removing obstacle.s, the policy of interference was carried too far. 
No department of political and economic activity was freed from 
the intervention of the king. 

With this object, regal ordinances were issued defining 
the rights of the crown and promulgating laws for the punishment 
of those who transgressed the royal commands. The enforcement 
of these laws was entrusted to a higher grade of Magistrates known as 
the Amatyas and Pradestarah who were placed over the various 
sections of the Kantakasodhana department {removal of thorns). 
It would be out of place to go into the various details but we 
simply note down the various spheres of their activity. The main 
sections of the Kantaka-sodhana dealt with the following : e. g, 

(a) regulated the guilds, and laid down their duties and profits, 
(see chapter on Karu-rak.sanam). This was done with a view to 
check their high-handedness. In the Jatakas, we find the king 
interposing in .settling the disputes of guilds. 

(1>) the jcgtilated markets and the sale of merchandise. In 
addition to the Pan^ adhayak.sa, there was the idamsthadhyaksaj 
who regulated the price and profits of merchants, stopped cornering 
and adulteration of articles of con'<umpliun, pre\euted attempts at 
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the lowering of the wages of artisans or the tendency to make 
stocks of goods without license. 

(c) Took care to check famines, pestilences, floods or removed 
the depredation of wild animals, snakes and pests. 

(d) detected youths with criminal tendencies or apprehended 
house-breakers, advdterers, makers of counterfeit coins, held 'post- 
mortem examinations in cases of sudden death, applied judicial 
torture to make suspects confess, and thoroughly watched over 
criminals. 

(e) detected dishonest officials, clerks, judges and regulated 
jails and lock-ups. 

(f) assessed and realised fines in lieu of corporal punishments in 
offences punishable with death or mutilation. 

(g) administered the new laws punishing murder, treason, libels, 
breaking of dams, poisoning, or adultery on the part of women, 

(h) judged various cases of violence to women including rape, 
adultery, unnatural intercourse (Kanyaprakarma). 

(i) tried various other cases e.g, violation of a Brahmana’s 
purity, houses-breakiiig, delinquency cn the part of officials, collision 
or injury to pa.ssers-by in streets, incests of the worst description, 
outrages on nuns, unnatural offences or violations of social order. 

The above heads clearly show' the extent of regal intervention 
in matters of social and economic life and the high efficiency of the 
administrative system which existed in India in the IVth centuryB.C. 
The king's position and safety was guarded by the law' f)f Treason 
which bears a close resemblance to that w hich existed in England 
under the Plantagenets, The stringent game -laws or those of the forest 
equally show the extent of the regal prerogative. Interference w'as 
carried into other spheres of life i.e. the social and religious life of the 
people which had hitherto been free from any intermeddling on the 
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part of the king. Indeed, this arose not out of a desire to regulate 
religious belief, but with a view to check indiscriminate mendicancy 
which had been the immediate consequence of the monastic pro- 
paganda. As a result of the latter, society undoubtedly suffered 
from many ills and the state too suffered inasmuch as social life was 
jeopardised. Women with children w'ere reduced to destitution 
owing to husbands leaving the home and their maintenance de- 
volved on the king as Parens patriae. Family-life was similarly 
broken up by the wife becoming a nun ; young girls were often led 
away from domestic life and in many cases strayed into the path 
of vice. 

To check these evils, the political authority was compelled to 
intervene, as is proved by the regulations of the Arthasastra. We 
are expressly told that mendicancy on the part of a young man 
who left his home leavdng his wife and children unprovided for was 
a punishable offence. According to the Arthasastra regulations, a 
man accused of such an offence was punished with the first amerce- 
ment while a similar puni.shmcnt was inflicted on any one who 
induced a woman to take to orders. l 

The officials of the police department especially of the 
Navadhyaksa were empowered to arrest those who had just taken 
orders with a view to investigate the circumstances of their 
mendicancy. 

The government also discouraged mendicancy on the part 
of the low’er classes and forbade mendicants (except the Brah- 
manical Vdnaprasthas) to have any settlements or organisations 
in the newly-settled villages on the crown demesne. 

W ?T?fT^T?T- 
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stT^T; ^^0 At the same time, Sudra (heterodox ?) mendi- 
cants like the Sakyas and Ajivikas were prohibited from usurping 
the dues and privileges of the Brahmacaris who were entitled to 
fees and feeding on sraddha ceremonies. 

The above shows clearly how the state was gradually 
advancing its claims to interfere in matters of ethico-religious 
discipline. Of course, in earlier days this interfering tendency was of 
no great moment and the anti-monastic legislation shows the popular 
tendency against the evils of the monastic propaganda. They were, 
however, the germs which under Asoka were elaborated into that 
bid for ecclesiastical supremacy too well-known to be mentioned here. 

Taxation. — While the king’s power rose to its zenith and the 
government took upon itself the burden of furthering the material 
interests of the subjects in all possible ways, the expenses of main- 
taining the highly organised administrative machinery were de- 
rived from the enormous sources at its disposal. As we have 
already pointed out, the series of successful wars and conquests 
added to the sources of regal income. The vast areas of unclaimed 
forest-land came under the direct authority of the crown together 
with all its mineral and vegetable products. The ordinary 
land-tax was raised from the I or ji, mentioned in some of 
the Dharmasutras (see Gau. Ch. X and Santi Ch. 67) to one 
sixth or one fourth or even to one third in times of emergency. The 
old Bali continued to be regularly levied. Excise duty on liquor were 
imposed (as proved by the evidence of some Jatakas). Tolls were 
levied on articles of merchandise and the amount was enhanced. 
Taxes were imposed on artisans, mechanics, or fishermen and even 
those who derived their living from the exploitaion of mines, forests, 
hills or other unclaimed natural sources, though these as well as 


Cf. Va^iatha — D. S, 
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certain classes of poor earners were exempted by the Dharmasutras. 
Forced labour became a source of income and a regal privilege. 
Monopolies were established. A number of occasional taxes and 
dues which had arisen through custom were legalised and enforced. 
Road-cesses or those on animals of burden w^ere imposed and last of 
all, the state derived vast sums from the failure of heirs, the 
ownership of lost articles, fines levied in law-courts and other sundry 
items. We have some information on these heads from the Greek 
accounts and occasionally, the Jatakas point to the growth of some 
of these taxes. But, by far the greatest source of information is the 
Arthasastra which enumerates the following main sources of revenue, 
e. g. urban-areas, land, mines, rivers and irrigation, forest, cattle and 
commerce. 

(1) Land Tax — included the various items mentioned in the 
Artha^stra,* e.g., tax paid in cash by the whole village, or in kind 
known as the Pindakara, or Sadbhdga ; various other occasional 
dues which included presents to the king (aupayanika) , nazars to 
him on the birth of an heir (utsanga of which we have a forerunner 
in the khlramula of the Jatakas), requisitions exacted from villagers 
for the army on the march {Sendbhaktam) . In addition to these, 
there was the share of grains from cultivators w^ho tilled royal lands, 
the produce of crown farms, taxes levied on those who used the 
water of canals together with the interest on grains lent and various 


• The land policy of the Kautilyan government is an interesting study and has given 
rise to great divergences of opinion. Many scholars mainly accepting a contemporary 
Greek testimony have regarded land as royal property. But, a careful analysis 
of the Arthasastra evidence shows that as yet there was no such theory. The 
Brahmadeya was enjoyed by the Srotriyas who were empowered to make gifts and sale 
of it provided the land did not go to the unprivileged class. Th- A -ifcuratfa landholders were 
holders of freeholds and were the owners of land held by hereditary right. They were full 
owners subject to the payment of tax to the king. The Kirada tenants of the crown were 
settlers on the crown land or the royal demesne and paid rent. Villages too held land 
belonging to the community as a whole. The Karada tenants held for life and were no* 
empowered to make a gift or sale of their plots. 
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other such items. For the realisation of land-tax, land was 
classified according to its productivity, fertility and non- 
dependence on the water of canals or wells. The productivity 
was ascertained first and then the royal share fixed. In towns 
probably taxes were levied on houses and house-owners. 

II. Mines and Monopolies — Next to land-tax, mines and mono- 
polies brought a vast income. All mines were royal property and 
were worked by officers under the Akaradhyaksa with his assistants 
in charge of gold mines (Suvarnadhyaksa), or the manufacture of 
base metals (Lohadhyaksa). The government had also a monopoly 
of the manufacture and sale of salt (under Lavanadhyaksa). 

III. Commerce in the produce of royal farms and factories. 
This was a great source of income. The manufacture of gold and 
silver was under the state supervision. 

IV. Forests — These also produced considerable income. 
Probably, the earliest to impose royal rights on forests and forest 
produce were the Nandas. Forest officials zealously guarded regal 
rights and stringent game-laws punished encroachments on these. 

V. Customs, tolls, etc. — These again proved a good source of 
revenue. Sale markets were under royal supervision and taxes 
were levied on the sale of articles. Nothing could be sold except 
in markets. Duties were levied on merchandise coming from 
abroad (See chapter on Sulkavyavahara) . 

VI. Taxes on occupations, professions, guilds and wage-earners. 

■ — Artisans had to pay taxes in addition to working for the king for 
specified periods. Guilds of workmen probably paid in a lump. 
Similarlv. owners of shops had to take out a license and to pay dues. 
Slaughter houses had to pay to the king. A portion of the income 
of courtesans went to the king. 

VII. Excise dutie.-; on liquor was also a source of revenue. Wine- 
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houses were controlled as in the time of some of the Jatakas by royal 
officers and the preparation of liquor (except on some specified days) 
was a royal monopoly. Gambling houses or those for dicing also 
brought some income to the royal coffers. 

VIII. Income from fines levied on offenders condemned to pay 
fines or fines in lieu of sentences of death or mutilations. 

IX. Income from property lapsing to the king on failure of 
heirs, lost articles, treasure-troves etc. 

X. Income from various miscellaneous items, e.g., 

(1) Taxes on maritime ports. 

(2) Ferry-dues. 

(3) Passports for moving from one place to another. 

(4) Tax on animals of freight or loads. 

(5) Road-cesses. 

Lastly, in addition to these, villages supplied fighting men 
materials, or labourers or otherwise served the king. 

These sources enriched the royal coffers and made the king 
almost free from popular control. In addition to these, the king 
was empowered to ask additional taxes or enhanced rates of pay- 
ment in times of emergency. These were known as Pranayas and 
may be favourably compared with the “Benevolences” exacted 
by medieval English kings. The ways of realising them are des- 
cribed in detail in the chapter on Kosabhisangarahanan. 

Character of Administration The duties which in lieu of 

these, the regal government took upon its own shoulders, were an 
ample return for the people's allegiance. They were not merely 
those of police but comprised almost everything which men could 
expect of a political organisation. Equal protection for all, the 
furtherance of everyone’s objective in life and an equitable oppor- 
tunity to every class, section, or individual— was what the State 


afforded to the ruled. The kingly government held out hopes 
to all, and did everything to lieip it.s sul)jects in realising their 
ends in life. It certainly did not l)elieve in the dogma of equality and 
as such did not try to sweep away the institutions and traditions 
of the past. Yet, it followeil the princijdes and maxims of the 
past too clo.sely to recognise the right of the subject to live 
and the duty of the state in helping him to live. Elsewhere 
we have discussed the character of the government and its 
functions, but before we go on to other topics, we advance some 
more facts with a view to prove the decidedly paternal character of 
the government which, as it grow into being, compensated the sub- 
ject for the gradual decay of older democratic ideals and principles. 
The dominance of the ideas of governmental paternalism is 
apparent not only from the duties which the Artha,hrstra writer 
inculcates but also from the main heads of expenditure. In regard 
to the former, the theorist repeatedly calls upon the ruler not only 
to render aid to the various arts and industries, to maintain 
the widow and the orphan but to treat subjects as if they were the 
king’s children (ctR ffraqr see Ch. on Janapadanivesa, 

Upanipdlapratlkdm & Ndvadhyaksa etc.). The heads of expenditure 
disclose clearly the activity of the ruler to further the prosperity 
of the subject. Prominent among these, may be mentioned the 
following items c.g. 

(1) Active aid to agriculturists by granting them land for 
life, loans of corn and money at nominal interest, and remission of 
taxation in times of distress (Ch. on J anapada-niveki). 

(-2) Aids to traders liy helping them to import foreign manu- 
factures or finding out markets for their goods (Ch. on Panyd- 
dhyaksa) . 

(3) Pensions and grants to Srotriyas. lay-teachers of science, 

6 
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skilled artisans and those who taught the science of vartta (Ch. on 
BhrtyabJiaramyam). 

(4) Maintenance of the aged, the infirm, the widow without 
children and the orphan — not to speak of the wives and children 
of those officers and servants of state who laid down their lives for 
the king. 

(5) Active measures for famine-relief and medical aid in times 
of epidemic and pestilence. In regard to the former, we have not only 
periodical distributions of grain and food, the introduction of new 
plants, emigration, and various other temporary measures, but we 
find an alertness on the part of the government to do everything in 
its power. Half of the grain annually produced in royal farms or 
received from subjects was kept in reserve for the use of 
the people in times of distress 

— Ch. on Eosthdgdradhjaksa). 

Economic Considerations. — From all that has been said 
about the details of the administration, the sources of taxation or 
the items of expenditure, it will be easy to determine the character 
the state. It is apparent that the rulers of those days centred their 
main attention upon the material basis of existence. In theh 
hands, the socio-economic ideas of the Vedic period attained their 
complete realisation and the concepts of sacerdotalism passed to the 
background. As wealth and material resources were the basis of 
everything, the greatest attention was paid to strengthen the hands 
of the government, by tapping a.s much as possible the natural 
sources of profit and by augmenting the revenue of the king in all 
possible ways. Directly and indirectly, the government interfered 
in the economic activities of its subjects, the main object of thi.s 
policy being to enrich the central authority and to protect the 
exploitation of the masses by the capi’taligtjn seations. In return. 
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it took up many of the duties of a culture state and thus came to the 
relief of the subject. To sum up — 

First of all (as we have shown in the chapter on taxation), 
many of the unclaimed natural sources of wealth like the forest 
and the mine were appropriated in the name of the King. 

Secondly, active measures were taken to produce many of 
the necessaries of life in the royal factories and these were sold for 
the benefit of the people. In some cases, these became government 
monopolies (c.jr. the manufacture of salt, intoxicating liquors and 
mineral products), while in other instances they were placed under 
government control {e.tj. the manufacture of gold articles under the 
Samarnika). In most cases the products of government factories 
passed to the market and enjoyed a sort of preference. 

Last of all, the government not satisfied with direct production, 
reserved to itself some extraordinary powers of supervision and 
control in the interests of the King and the community. Thus, in 
cases of neglect to agriculture, the state reserved to it the right of 
temporarily taking over the cultivation of fields. It protected, more- 
over, the producer or the wage-earner from capitallistic tyranny. 
Thus, as stated already, prices and profits were laid down, weights 
and measures were regulated, cornering was checked, usury was 
regulated, associations of merchants or other capitallistic bodies 
suppressed, and last of all, the guilds were brought under control 
and their extravagant claims put down. In some of these we fijid 
but the logical continuation of a policy, the germs of which we easily 
discover in the Dharmasutras (where we find the denunciation of 
cornering and usury — See Vasistha and Gautama D S. ; chapters on 
Rajadharma). As part of a socio-economic legislation, we find also the 
promulgation of edicts against .slavery or child labour. In the chapter 
on Dasakalpa. we note the slave’s rights to inherit property, his 
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redress against Ws master’s cruelty and liis right of demanding 
manumission. We find also the law that no children were to be 
sold, nor any below eight years put to hard work. 

State Socialism ? — These efforts on the part of the Maurya 
government mark a remarkable epoch in the historv of political and 
economic thought in antiquity. Indian statesmen and theorists were 
ushering in an era of social reform otherwise unknown a nd unrivalled 
in the ancient world and they were not only anticipating but tackling 
with problems, now made so prorniuent ))efore us by the socialistic 
thinkers of the day. Every unbiassed observer is sure to find in all 
this not only an attempt to check cap^tallistic exploitation, but 
also a clear step towards the appropriation- -it not complete 
nationalisation— of many of the instruments of production in the 
interests of the governed. 

The ArthasSstra government has consef|uently been charac- 
terised by some writers as an attempt at ‘state socialism’. This 
has gained support from sf>me cpia iters, while otliers have ridiculed 
it as a mere patriotic effort by liarping on tlie despotic nature 
of royalty and the lack of details on the items of expenditure which 
were left more or less to the moral discretion of the King. Between 
these two extreme views it is difficult to iunore the significance of 
the ideals of the Artha.sastra writer which approach the social 
.scheme put forward by the modern socialist. Thus, in common with 
tl’.e latter the Indian theorist laid down the following principles. 
As stated already, he inculcated 

(a) that the protection of the subject's life and material 
prosperity was the prime consideration of the government or of 
the state which existed for the benefit of the ruled. 

(h) that this being tlie [uimary object of the state, it had the 
right of appropriating natural resoiu'ces for the common benefit 
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and of checking the exploitation of the masses by capitallistic 
sections. 

While these two are the cardinal maxims of a modern socialist, 
he differs in many respects from the Indian thinker. He harps 
constantly on the principle of social equality and denounces all 
sorts of privilege, social or economic. He has, moreover, little 
faith in Idngly government and is intent upon reorganising the 
social fabric on the sole basis of equitable remuneration of labour 
to the entire exclusion of capital or privilege. Here we meet with 
a fundamental difierence, and an impartial examination shows 
clearly that the Indian system had no faith in equality (which was 
made impossible by the existence of ethnic differences side by side) 
and that there was no attempt to put down prmlege which was to 
the Indian the basis of social existence. In India, moreover, there 
was only a desire to suppress capitallistic exploitation but neither 
an attempt nor a desire for e.xterminating capitalism. Labour was 
protected, but there was never an attempt to make labour the sole 
basis for remuneration. 

The word socialism, again, is too vague and has been applied 
to designate various types of social idealism and as yet it remains 
undefined. In its loose sense it has been applied even to the 
despotism of Napoleon III in France or the centralised autocracy 
of the German empire under the iron chancellor Bismarck, who 
ushered in an era of social legislation to win over the working 
classes to the Empire. 

The socialism of Kautilva, if at all we are justified in applying 
that expression with regard to his ideals, was quite a different 
thing. He was a believer in monarchy and in progress under the 
King’s government. He was not averse to social inequalities or 
privileges. The utmost that lie advocated was to transform a regal 
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government into an organisation for social reform and welfare. He 
strengthened the hands of the King by the appropriation of the 
resources of nature, yet he never advocated the abolition of private 
property or the complete nationalisation of all the instruments of 
production. Monopolies existed as in many despotic systems and they 
were allowed to subsist. With all this, however, he was not without 
faith in private effort. Co-operation of all sections and classes 
with duties and profits regulated under the paternal care of the 
King’s government was all that he advocated. 

On all these counts we are averse to borrowing from the ter- 
minology of the West and prefer to regard the Kautilyan system 
as a Paternal government which was to lead to the harmonious 
co-operation of clas.ses and to social solidarity — an ideal nearly 
approaching that of the early Utopians who advocated socialism. 
We cannot say what woald have been its logical culmination if 
the empire lasted for a few centuries, but, anyhow, inspite of 
the wreck of the empire, its ideals influenced political life deeply. 

Political and legal aspect of the Monarchy. — Having discussed 
the character and the ends of the state, we go on to discu.ss the legal 
and political aspects of the monarchy. On these heads, too, mis- 
conceptions exist and many have attempted to prove the preponder- 
ance of theocratic ideals. Their views are, however, open to serious 
objections and it is easy for all to see that the theorists of the Artha- 
sastra school including Kautilya made political necessity the sole 
justification for monarchy. Kautilya nowhere speaks of the divine 
rights of the King or the parallelism between the King's functions 
and those of the divine rulers, but constantly reminds the King that 
protection was his primary duty and loyalty was his most valued 
asset. Theoretically, too. the King derived his right of taxation from 
the protection he granted to subjects and this contractual nature- 
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of royalty is apparent from tlie King’s liability to make good the 
loss of Ills subjects caused by theft or robbery. Undoubtedly, many 
of these ideas were inherited from the past and continued to have 
acceptance even when royalty became all-pow'erful. 

iMonarchy came To be associated with a number of legal privi- 
leges, which are apparently derived from those found in the Dharma- 
sutras. As before, the King had the following privileges in the 
Arthasastra 

e.f/. (a) He could not be made a witness 
Kau. P. 175). 

(h) His property could not pass to others by prescription 
( ^ ^ Kau. P. 191). 

(c) He had the escheat to property without heir 

(d) He was entitled to all lost or stolen articles without 

claimants ( ^ 

(e) He was entitled to the service of artisans for specified 

periods ( fiffe ). 

if) He was entitled to treasure-troves ( 

?T5nn^ Kau. P. 202 ). 

Law of Treason. — While regal authority was thus strengthened, 
the King’s safety and personal security as well as reputation were 
ensured by the promulgation of the Law of Treason. The 
development of this is very interesting and what impresses us 
most is the strange parallelism between the Kautilyian laws of 
treason and the provisions of the same law under the Plantagenets. 
The law of treason was remakable on account of the cruel 
punishments awarded and on account of the fact that it did even 
override the privileges of order. Under the head of treason we 
have a number of offences e. g. 
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government into an organisation for social reform and welfare. He 
strengtliened tlie hands of the King by the appropriation of the 
resources of nature, yet he never advocated the abolition of private 
property or the complete nationalisation of all the instiuments of 
production. Monopolies existed as in many despotic systems and they 
were allowed to subsist. With all this, however, he was not without 
faith in private effort. Co-operation of all sections and classes 
with duties and profits regulated under the paternal care of the 
King’s government was all that he advocated. 

On all these counts we are averse to borrowing from the ter- 
minology of the West and prefer to regard the Kautilyan system 
as a Paternal government which was to lead to the harmonious 
co-operation of classes and to social solidarity — an ideal nearly 
approaching that of the early Utopians who advocated socialism. 
We cannot say what would have been its logical culmination if 
the empire lasted for a few centuries, but, anyhow', inspite of 
the wueck of the empire, its ideals influenced political life deeply. 

Political and legal aspect of the Monarchy. — Having discussed 
the character and the end.s of the state, we go on to discuss the legal 
and political a.spects of the monarchy. On these heads, too, mis- 
conceptions exist and many have attempted to prove the preponder- 
ance of theocratic ideals. Their views are. however, open to serious 
objections and it is easy for all to see that the theorists of the Artha- 
sastra school including Kautilya made political necessity the sole 
justification for monarchy. Kautilya now’here speaks of the divine 
rights of the King or the parallelism between the King’s functions 
and those of the divine rulers, but constantly reminds the King that 
protection was his primary duty and loyalty was his most valued 
asset. Theoretically, too, the King derived his right of taxation from 
the protection he granted to subjects and this contractual nature 
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of royalty is apparent from tie King’s liability to make good the 
loss of his subjects caused by theft or robbery. Undoubtedly, many 
of these ideas were inherited from the past and continued to have 
acceptance even when royalty became all-powerful. 

Monarchy came To be associated with a number of legal privi- 
leges, which are apparently derived from those found in the Dharma- 
sutras. As before, the King had the following privileges in the 
Arthasastra ; — 

e.fj. (a) He could not l)e made a witness 
Kau. P. 175). 

(6) His property could not pass to others by prescription 
( 5T wtJrsT ^ Kau. P. iSl). 

(c) He had the escheat to property without heir 

{(1) He was entitled to all lost or stolen articles without 
claimants ( ^ TT31W ^cT Kau. P. 190). 

(e) He was entitled to the service of artisans for specified 
periods ( ). 

(/) He was entitled to treasure-troves ( 

f^fV: Kau. P. 202). 

Law of Treason. — While regal authority was thus strengthened, 
the King’s safety and personal security as well as reputation were 
ensured by the promulgation of the Law of Treason. The 
development of this is very interesting and what impresses us 
mo.st is the strange parallelism between the Kautilpan laws of 
treason and the provisions of the same law under the Plantagenets. 
The law of treason was remakable on account of the cruel 
punishments awarded and on account of the fact that it did even 
override the privileges of order. Under the head of treason we 
have a number of offences e. g. 
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{a) coveting tlie kingdom, (b) violation of the purity of 
the harem, (c) incitement to rebellion of forest-tribes or other 
enemies, (d) injury to fortifications, the country or the army. 

I aiinir Kau. P. 227). 

The punishment for offences under all these heads was the cruel 
death of the culprit by burning. In the case of the Brahmin 
he was simply thrown into water. 

Punishments were also inflicted on those who slandered the 
King or divulged his secret. Their tongue was cut off. 

Royal rights were also jealously guarded and Game laws as 
stringent as those of the Normans came to existence. 

The system under As 'oka. — Under Asoka, the same system 
was continued by the monarch, who took, as we know from his 
inscriptions, the pompous title of “Beloved of the Gods” {Devdndm- 
priya Priyadarsl).'\ His surviving records and monuments show 
that his vast empire was divided into at least four viceregal 
domains, in addition to the region directly under the King with 
capital at Pataliputra. These viceroyalties had their head-c[uarters 
at Taxila, Ujjain, Suvarnagiri and Tosali and were in charge of 
Kumaras of the royal blood or of officials bearing the title of 
Mahamatra or Arya-putra (Ayapifta). 

The Viceroys were supposed to rule according to Imperial orders, 

* By the Statute of Treasons 1352 (25 Edward III St. 5) the fullowing offences were 
regarded as con-stituting treason : — 

(а) Compaseincr the death of the Kine, Queen or the heir to the Throne. 

(б) V’iolating the Queen, the king’s eldest unmarried daughter or the wife of his 

eldest son. 

(c) Levying war againt^t the King in his realm or adhering to his toes. 

(d) Counterfeiting his seal or money or importing false m'-ney. 

(«) Slaying the Chancellor, Treasurer or Judges in the 'iischarge of their duty, 
t According to some, the title was also assumed by Anoka’s predecessors. It is also 
interesting to n )te that ‘Priyadax^ana* is an epithet used by tlie author of the Mudra- 
rak^asa to describe (,’andragupta Maurya. 
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but in reality exereised considerable personal autlioritv. Tn tlie 
big cities. Town-coiincils or Assemblies exi.sted but more often 
they were ])owerless against tlie Viceroy. In many provinces 
discontent existed as we can easily gather from the Kalinga edicts, 
and if we are to believe in the Divvavadana, the ^vesternmost 
viceroyalty was almost in perpetual revolt, thi.s being due to the 
ethnic differences of the We, stern peoples and the survival of their 
republican tradition. 

The Pradesikas* were ]>robably .subordinates of the Viceroys 
and under them were minor officials like the Pajjukas (Rajuka) 
and Vutas. The Rajukast seem to have exercised magisterial 
powers as in the Arthasasti'a. whih' spies (Prativedakas) re- 
mained as active as before. Perhaps, their activity increased 
with the religious propaganda of Asoka, and the creation of the 
Striniahamatras empowered them eveti to pry into the private life 
of the people, especially the richer and more influential class.) 

The Dharma-mahamatras were an innovation of the King, 
and. as we know from the records, were entrusted with the 
superintendence of the moral education of the people. We have no 
etddence eitherway. but it is not improl>able that they were 
very unpopular with the orthodox sections who resei\ted royaj 
interference in religion. 

The Parish (or the Pari.sat) was however maintained by Asoka, 
though the rulings of the Parish had no binding force and 
under Asoka most probably its real power was almost nil. The 
king remained legally irresponsible. The tide of kingly prerogative 

■*“ The Pradelikas wvre, accoiding to Kern and ^enart, l*3Cul governors. Hiihler rc^artied 
them a> lofal pdnce- utnler the imperii! suzerain authoiity. Thomas dtrives the word 
Pmdelika from PraUsa {report) nnd inc’ine^ toward the identific ition .d the* e with the 
Pradestri. 

t Rajuka or Rajjuka comes from Rajju or mrd to buid with. Pr dt.ibiy, the rajjuka>- 
combined the dutiO’ of land survey with orimi'ml justice aud award of punishment. The 
Artha6dstra mentiou'i the cort-rajjukav. 
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had been waxing high since the sixth cen. B.C. The influence 
of foreign ideals* added but to its vigour and power. 
Already practically absolute, regal authority became the more so 
when under the influence of decayed Hellenism the sacerdotal idea 
(absent in the Arthasastra) was revived and on the model of the 
Greeks the Maurya Emperor took the style and title of ‘Beloved 
of the Gods’, i.e. “King by the grace of the gods.” Foreign 
historians see in it only the influence of Divine Kingship and 
regard it as the outgrowth of our peculiar Indian mentality. 
In reality, however, it shows the influence of foreign ideals, and 
the truth of the statement becomes apparent when we remember 
that Alexander was deified by the decayed Hellenes as ‘the son 
and chosen of Apollo’, and that in the 2nd cen. B.F. a Selucide. 
actually assumed the pompous surname of ‘Theos’. 

The Dharma idealismf added but another invigorating .strain, 
and to the historian the reign of Asoka marked the height of 
regal despotism— a fact, which is odious to many Indians. Yet. 
if that was the climax, it marked also the decav. The Empire 
reached its zenith undoubtedly, but. from the very moment 
of its height, the downward march began. The Imperial fabric 
began to feel the influence of di.srupting forces. With the influence of 
Dharma, came the opposing tide of repentance and the vast edifice 
which had been raised by a process of ce nturies fell to the ground. 

Republican Life and its survival — lYhile the empire rose to its 
zenith, and reaped the advantages of the Greek conquest of the 
borderland, the republics had a hard time for their life and pros- 

* The st\Ie of Asokt's edicts is similir to th at of the Per'ian Kin<r. This as well as 
other re emblences between the Persi m and fndiin styles of architecture led Pr Spooner to 
believe in the great mflnence exert d by the Fer-iaa monarchy on the Maurya Empire. 

t A4 >ka’s creation of offieiils f r religio.is purp ses was also the logical seiuel to the 
policy of interference in the Arthalastn. There, too, wc have the Pevatadhvakaa and the 
promulgition of peml hwa .lu dnst non brahmin ascetics. 
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perity. Menaced by the foreign conqueror in their rear, they had 
to submit, and when the Yavana power declined, they transferred 
their allegiance to the Eimperor of the Easterners. Probably, timely 
submission saved them from annihilation and gave them 
a lease of life on ('onditions of snlnnission and military aid. 
Their value was understood by the Empire-builders of the 4th 
century and Kautilya, a firm believer in monarchy, went so far 
as to extol the value of republican aid to a conqueror aspiring after 
universal dominion. In his eyes, their help was superior in value 
to the gain of an army or an ally ( *. 

Kau. Bk. XI. ch. 1), and he calls upon the conqueror to secure the 
services of these corporations, in short, his policy was similar to 
that pursued by the kings of Mediaeval France towards the 
republican cantons of Switzerland. 

In the days of Kautilya, a large number of republics existed, 
the more important of them apart from those of the west 
being the Kambojas. and the Surastras who lived by 
agriculture or by the occupation of arms (like the members of the 
Mediaeval military orders or the republican Swiss in French 
service) while the corporations of the Licchavis, ^^jis, Mallas, 
iladrakas. Kukuras, Kurus and Pahcalas lived under chiefs 
claiming the title of -‘Itaja. 

From the meagre details preserved in the Artliasastra, \\e know 
little about the constitution and government of the Sahghas. 
But this much is clear that the ^Sahghas possesse<l seals or badges, 
issued monev and had a central treasury, borne families were dis- 
tinguished by greater privileges and had the ilistinctive title of Raja 
(Rajasabdin (). These faniilie.s possessed great intiuence within 
the bahgha and there seems t<t have been great rivalri among such 
families. The position of these families in not dissimilar to that of 
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the prominent ruling houses in Mediseval Venice, Genoa or Florence. 
The affairs of the Sangha, however, were entrusted to the Sangha- 
mukhyas who were most probably elected leaders backed by parties. 
The existence of such parties is clear from the chapter on Sangha- 
vrtta and Kautilya advises kings to take advantage of party- 
jealousies. In many respects, the account in the Arthasastra bears 
a close resemblance to that iu the Santiparva (eh. LXXXIV) where 
Srikrsna speaks of the ditticnlties of tiahgha-mukhyas faced with the 
turbulence of party leaders. 

A systematic account of tlie states mentioned by Kautilya is 
lacking, but in the light of later history we must conclude that 
many of the more important communities survived and maintained 
their political existence. As in the days of Megasthenes, the 
republican tradition retained its full vigour, in fact, as i\Iegas- 
thenes clearly states, there was a duel between republicanism and 
monarchy, and in certain isolated localities republics existed side by 
.side with monarchies. The evidence of the Avadana-sataka, which 
quotes the opinion of travellers, supports this. ( 

-See .\vadanasataka II. 103, fSt. Petersburg 

Edition). 

More definite evidence is also available in tlie days of Asoka, 
who enumerated the allied and feudatory communities mto whose 
territories his preachers were nllowed access. Thus, in the Rock 
Edicts of Asoka, we find mention of the following communities 
some of which, we have reason to believe, were under republican 
government. 

{a) The Yonas i 

(6) the Kambojas km the Xorth-western frontier 
(c) the Gandharasj 
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(d) tlie Rastrikiis and the Bliojas j 

(e) the Pctenikas. tlie Andliras and mi the South 

the Pulindas j 

(f) The Navakas and tlie Navapahktis. 

(and according to ilr. Jayaswal the other Ajiarantas). 

(Asokan Rock Edict. XIII) 

The A'onas were a settlement of (rreeks long settled on the 
border and were neighbours to the Kamiiojas. Little is known 
about the Xavakas and Xabhapainktis, but IMr. Jayaswal considers 
them with some reason to have been situated near the (randharis. 
(Jayaswal — Hindu Polity Pt. I. sec. 130-1.3o). The Rastrikas, the 
Bhojas and the Petenikas iiolouged to the south. The Bhojas 
were probably intimately connected with the Bhaujyas, and their 
ilescendants, the Maha-bhojas as well as the Maharathis gained 
the positou of feudatories to the Andhra Emperors. (For 
Aparanta coins, see Cumiinghain's A. >S. I. \ol. XIV.) We shall 
discuss them in detail in connection uith the Andina Empire. 
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II 

Political Speculations 
in Kautilya. 

Having discussed the rise and fall of the Empire, as well as its 
institutions, we pass on to the main currents of political thought 
and ideal -svhich meet our eyes during this period. The Greek 
accounts, the Arthasastra of Kautilya and the Edicts of A4oka 
are our sole sources of evidence during this period, but on this 
head vve find very little help from the foreigners or the edicts of 
the great Emperor. 

The State in Kautilya The Arthasastra of Kautilya, 
however, throws a flood of light on the political ideas of the im- 
, perialistic thinkers of the period. That work attributed, not without 
reason, to the minister of Oandragupta, i.s probably the last of 
many such books, and is one of the earliest systematised treatises 
on the art of government representing the high-water mark of 
a materialistic counter-reaction to the spiritual propaganda of the 
preceding ^ge. 

^ In K u^ya we meet not only with a dominance of 
ethico-political ideas, but notice a decided tendency towards the 
emancipation of politics from the influence of religion and ethics. 
But, there is a lack of definition and an utter absence of abstract 
speculation as to the nature of the state. Only in one or two 
places Kautilya gives us a clue as to his views. This may be due 
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to the fact that the Arthasastra is a practical treatise on the art 
of government and was written vitli the express object of esta- 
blishing a paramount ruling authoiity. capable of protecting the 
people and helping them in attaining prosperity in an age winch 
had not yet forgotten the traditions of Persian rule in the Punjab 
and had witnessed the horrors caused by the daring inroad of 
the Greeks under Alexander, finch being the case, we can 
expect but little of theories or abstract ideas. Kautilya’s 
views were mainly those of a practical statesman. Consequently, 
nowhere does he define the state, or dwell on its character, 
Tt is only incidentally that he gives us information as to its 
constituent elements and its real ends and it is from these that 
we have occasional glimpses into his views on the state of nature 
or the origin of the state. 

Kautilya seems to lay stre.S3 on the human element of the 
state. Thus, in one place he says — “The state after all consists 
of the people ; without them, the territory is as useless as a barren 
cow ^ faR ^cf.— Arthasastra. p. 296.) 

In another place, in emphasising the duty of a conqueror to 
look to the interests of men settled in the conquered territory, 
he says that a territory without subjects (bereft of good govern- 
ment) is neither a Janapada iror a kingdom (sf 
fPilf m — Kau.. p. 403.). 

These statements show that Kautilya, like his great contem- 
porary Aristotle, regarded the state primarily as an association of 
human groups and created mainly in their interests. This associa- 
tion of individuals to form a state he attributed to man s social 
ideas, c. g., preservation of life and property anrl to secure oppor- 
tunities of progress. The state of nature he regarded as one of 
war (as in ch. 97 Santi-parvan) dominated by {Matsija-nijdya or 
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the t^Tanny of the strong over the weak.* To end this (as 
he himself describes it in connection with Danda and in another 
place puts it into the mouth of one of his disr ouising spy propa- 
gandists) — the people selected king -Afanu to save themselves 
from Mdtsya-nydya.f 

After thus describing in brief that the state uas primarily 
an association of human groups united together for protection, 
he goes on to devote his best attentif)n to the consideration of the 
physical requisites, which are to serve as ba.ses for a well-ordered 
and prosperous state. Herein lies his excellence over most political 
thinkers of antiquity and his views show how naiich ])rominet;ce he 
gives to economic and material considerations in concei^■ing the 
requisites of a state. According to him. the territory must be capable 
of supporting the population, and enabling the people to have 
room for expansion, capable of supporting the people of neighbour- 
ing regions in distress, endowed with natural wealth. ]>eopled by 
men hating the enemy, free from sterile rocky soil, not abounding 
in ferocious animals, capable of maintaining large herds of cattle 
and other animals, containing mineral resources and pastures, capable 
of easy defence, ha-cing a free supply of water and not depend- 
ent on nature (rains), having excelleiit land and river commimi- 
cations, productive of commodities, endowed with a labouring 
element and peopled by patriotic honest men : 

^-y-, 

gtfTSfr: ^IhfT- 

1 (Kau., p 9), 

t *nOT^T^Tfwj^)* iTBiT ^5 I finc'Bi' 

Tnrprnr 1 (Kau., p, 23). 
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q^lWTq^c!: ilf^f- 

3I^T«I^T^wm€t \fH l (Kau. P. 256) 

The Kaiitiliyan state was essentially a monarchical state. 
Kautilya's sympathies were with monarchy, which in his eyes was 
the laest form of government, since in it there was neither the strife 
of sections nor the dominance of class interests. The wise rnle of 
a benevolent king ensured happiness for all and guaranteed the 
safety of social existence. The king was thus the chief necessity 
for a state. 

Next, Kautilya analy.ses the state (Janapada) like his prede- 
cessors, the Epic thinkers, into its seven element.s. c.g., SvamI, 
Amatya, Durga. Rastra or ( ). Ko.sa. Dahda and Mitra.* 

Of these again, ho clearly distinguishes between the ruler, 
and the state ( ^Tsn ). c.g.. the governing 

element and the governed. But in spite of tliis seeming differen- 
tiation the two appear to lie identified with each other. They 
are inseparable. Their best intere.sts and the chief aim of their 
existence seem to be the same. Tlie king as tlie head of the govern- 
ment was the supreme head of the state. Tie was the symbol of 
unity and legalitv. All authority emanated from him. It was he 
who directed the energies of the people to tlieir proper channels.* 
But though the king was conceived as iieing of tJie vital im- 
portance to the working and existence of the government machi- 
nery, he in his turn depended on the jii'osperity ol the elements. 

■* i JUTa^! 

I t !’■ . Thi> ea i.s bnt ,,n cell . 

of the Epb' idea that the moral anil inti-lkctual proai enty of .iiiOp , t. it-pcmha on the Km,: 
and he create d th. age ^t^rwrgT ^FTT^ TTgi TTiU gt I n ttW *m}tt 

II 

5 
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eg. i 

iTfJTi'iinT^T: naifiT ii 

qaf^TniTaTf ti; i 

II (P. 257). 

The two. the ruler and the .State, were thus clo.sely indentified. 
The king was a necessity for the people hut fie existed for them 
and them only. His h.appiness lay in their prosperity. 

Verily says the author; — 

qsfRT ^ I 

5fi<»rra?T‘ fi?fi fim' f%ffH ii (P. 39). 

So much for the unity of the ruler and the ruled in the state : 
Again, when we leave the.se theoretical considerations and go 
through the details of admini-strative mea.sures and regulations we 
are bound to conclude that the acive welfare of the subject was 
Kautilyas’ objective and his state did not rest with mere police 
measures. Presumably, the state conceived by Kautilya was a 
paternal state, which tried to a.s,si.st all the sections of the community 
in their self-realisation by active help. The agriculturist, the trader, 
the student, the workman or the pauper all received their proper 
C]Uota of help from the government.* We mav. thereore, define 
the Kautiliyan state as an institution for the well-being of the 
community and its head, the king, was entru.sted with the 
duty of helping his .subjects in the fruition of their worldly aims. 

This extreme devotion to the material welfare of the country 
and of the .subject made Kautilya sacrifice .some of the moral 

^ EKewbeie I li<tve (iiscus'eti the ftinctims of the government as conceived by Kautilya. 
^soe my article on tho dluven.nuntal ideaU in Anc ent India, published in the Calcutta 
Review 1922 and ai.so my Kautilya — His .S. cial Ideal and Political Theory.' The stat* 
in India, as conceived by Himlu thinkers was more social than political. The king not 
t>niy protected life and property, but did erything to fo-ter the prosperity of the classes. 
He was the unaidian and protector .>f all and did everything p’ ssibie for them. 
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and ethical principles which liad gained ground in those days * 
These characteristics he shared along with his fore-nnuiers — the 
previous authors of the Arthasastras. But here. too. lie shrank 
from the extreme consequences of such a ])olicy. He recognised 
‘organic laws and principles' which existed prior to the establish- 
ment of royal authority or the state. His disregard for moral 
considerations, (if any), stopped aiter a while. He would con- 
sent to the confiscation of the property of Pasandas or of wealthy 
widows. He would justify .secret attacks on enemies — nav, he 
would, often followdng his predecessors, advocate assassination, 
but he will not go beyond that. He will not consent to the 
unrighteous usurpation of the throne by ministers, nor 
to the violation of the sacred institutions of property or family, 
and constantly warns kings against the obliteration of social dis- 
tinctions or tampering with the sacred rules of Aryan morals and 
ethics. 

e.y. ?T5!T 5T I 

^ II (T- 8). 


* Kautilya has often Icon comfiare*! with Machiave!li and lecently many Indian writers 
have joined in his denunciatic n. Undoubte Uy, both have s^one (ommon resembloncee. 
Both ‘‘tand for the unity of thc r motherland and advoctite out ')f nc- ea-iity a policy of 
unmoral politics and inhuman diplomacy, provided the end is attained. As a result both 
these men, though sincere patriots, have suffered in the estimat on of po-^terity. 

Yet there are differences which cannot bo iLMiored. Kautilya with his deep s\ mpathy 
for the mas.so^ looks more to the solution of the primary probl of existence. He is a 

social philosopher and his suppleness enables him ti' devise a scheme of orderly government 
without sacrificing the interests of the governel. He >hows deep insight into the real 
problems of man and is more of a social thinker than a believer in kingrraff. The latter art 
commended itself to hi n onlv because political life the bas s of -<>< lal piogies-s. In p'UticH, 
he was not averse to the unmoral usages of the aue sime the co’ ditions left n" other way out. 
Left to himself, he would have chosen a better course. Thr same justification may he 
advanced for the other great man, but we are hound to notice th t l.is outlook is narrower 
and his attention centied on the problems of Ttaliao Union w! ich the sob* remedy f r 
Italian suffering. In worldU uisdi m, in the kt owledgc of men .nd inattei'-, and in the w ys 
of outwitting enemie.s both c.in chum the s,une .i n ount cf i-re < mineiu e. But the li dian 
has this advantage over his lival that with all the qu.duica'ions ol tltelatt« r, he was a man 
"f broader outlook and ha<l a rare geniu-^ which made him • to thi solution of tl e greatest 
problems ot man. 
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Again §irTgni^^(nf%tf?r: i { 

jt n (P. s). ! 

I 

To speak in brief, lie limits the sphere of royal authority or { 

of state interference to those matters which concerned the material 
aspects of life directly, reserving to the individual complete freedom 
in matters of his higher self-realisation. The state was thus with 
him, not the highest exi.stcncc, nor the Idng the supreme ruler of • 

man’s destinies. They were but the means to a greater and higher end I 

It may appear idle to dilate on the merits or demerit.s of his . 

system, yet a few more words may not be out of place here to mark 
out the leading features of his political genius, the system he 
conceived or the means he advocated. Undoubtedly, he was the 
noblest exponent of the political ideals of monarchy in Ancient 
India. His genius attempted a synthesis f)f the ideas and theories 
of the past and he succeeded in devising a .system in which the 
interest.s of the governor and the governed were identified and the 
authority of the executive power devoted solely to the prosperity of 
mankind. His genius conceived the ideal type of a paternal 
monarchy out of the traditions and principles of the past and his 
soul delighted in the 2 >rospect of a national king, having the same 
language, manners and cu.stonis as the ruled and living only in their 
interest — an ideal attained onlv in the 19th century (Arthasastra 
P. 403). 

A believer in the in.stitutions and traditions of his country, 
he was not averse to the h.ippiness of mankind in the interest of 
an individua.1 or a ruling section. He wished life and love to all 
and believed in human happiness through the co-operation of com- 
munities and intere.sts. A Brahmin and conservative by nature, he 
was the foremenst in raising his voice against slavery (when his 
contemporary, the noblest representative of pagan wisdom — 
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Aristotle, was justifying it) and did all that was possible to break 
the fetters of the slave. 

The ends he advocated were just and noble ; nor were his 
means ignoble or inhuman. He advocated unity — yet war was 
never his sole objective ; umiecessary cruelty w'as never his guiding 
principle. He recognised the real place of ‘force’ in political 
existence, but he was averse to making it the object of his worship. 
In diplomacy too, he was not unwilling to outwit a crafty enemy, 
but beyond that he never made his way. His king was not to be an 
incarnation of craftiness, but one self-disciplined and above the 
frailties of ordinary men. Loyalty was to be the king's noblest 
asset and his only reward was to live for others. 

The Asokan State Ideal : The Reaction and the Collapse. — 

Under Candragupta and his son Bindusara, the Kautiliyan 
system continued. But under Asoka there came a change. At 
first, the Emperor carried on the traditional policy of his fathers 
but, after his conquest of Kalinga. there came a break with the past. 
The conqueror became penitent for his past cruelties. Kepentance 
racked his frame and according to a tradition turned liini into a 
disciple of a Buddhist monk. Lust for conquest vanished and made 
room for a violent reaction in favour of pacifism. It is doubtful 
whether Asoka embraced Buddhism out and out, but anyhow 
it is clear that he came under the influence of forces which 
implanted in his mind a tender regard for the moral elevation 
of Ids subjects and at the same time a hatred for conquests 
or a rule by the sword. His kingly ideal changed. He lost 
sight of his primarv political (lutie.s and turned a moral elevator of 
mankind. As his ideali.sm waxed high, he regarded lumself 
responsible for the good of his subjects not only in this world 
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but in that be}’ond. He came to believe in a moral obligation 
subsisting between him and his subjects who were his children and 
endeavoured to emancipate liimself from this indebtedness. 

( qsiT wfir ?aB fififrr 

hioii-violence became Ids watch-word and toleration the keynote 
to his policy. Enforcing these at home, he thought of converting 
the world to Ids creed. His messengers went abroad and he him- 
self thought of the regulation of disciidine in the Buddhist order. 
Consequent upon these, the state became something more than a 
material or an ethical state. It tended to become a theocracy in 
which the royal position too was something extra -political — some- 
thing divine. ‘Devanam Priya’ — ’Dear unto the Gods’ stood apart 
in divine isolation and sent forwaj'd his messengers and envoys 
whose trum{)pt blast sounded the passing away of the era of war 
and aggression and hailed the dawai of universal 2 )eace. 

His energies were no longer confined to the bounds of 
his empire and he ceased to identify himself solely with his state 
or with his people. The imperial concept of duty too changed. 
No longer confined to the safety and iirotection of his subjects, 
ita place was taken by something wider, something nobler and 
grander \et dreamv and incapable of realization— the propagation 
of Bhamnm and the realisation of the noble idea of Dhamma- 
vijaya. This became its keynote. (8ee II. E. XIII.) In truth, 
the centre of interest shifted. The sphere of royal acti^dty no 
longer remained confined to the narrow limits of politics but 
passed all bounds and corresponded with the whole world. The 
claims of world love (R. £. X 11 1) became predominant, the old 
paternal ideal lost its nairower .significance and the older imperial 
traditions were swept an ay to make room fur a new age and a 
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new world. Politics, government and king woro nil merged in the 
new movement. The ,'<tate beeanie a.n orgaiusatinn for the nniver.sal 
moral propaganda —an agency not only for the preaching of 
universal brotherhood lint also for tht' mental and moral elevation 
of mankind, — a celestial dream in which the state lo.st itself. 

Great and glorious as this revolution was in the hi.storv of 
mankind, it gave ri.se to significant consequence.s. On the one hand, it 
ushered in the dawn of the spiritual conqne.st of the civili.sed world 
by the glorious traditions of Ti\dian culture. Indian teachings spread 
throughout the Western world. Indian mis.sionaries passed to the 
farthest bounds of the known world and India became great in 
the eyes of nations. Alexander’s debt was paid but in quite a 
different manner. The Hellenes had succeeded in their mission of 
violence. In return, the brethern of the conquered repulsed 
violence by pacifism. 

If such was the victory won in one sphere, in the other it meant 
disaster. The vast manifestation of energy exhausted the source 
of propagation. The edifice of the Kmpire became weak and 
tottered to its fall. Its defensive forces were neglected and 
consolidation stopped. The ideal of the .secular state was lost 
sight of altogether. The machinery of government lacked motive 
force and gradually crumbled to dust. Discontent raised its head 
outside forces assailed and ruin was complete. 

Wars of succes.sion, the hatred of parties and the clash of con- 
flicting religions sapped the last resources of the Empire and when the 
strong hand of a ruler like Asoka was removed, the foreign foe again 
made his appearance on Indian .soil. Her happy plairrs were swamped 
bv successive races of savage conquerors. I or nearly four centuries 
the plain of Hindustan became their hunting ground. The con- 
tinuity of Indian political evolution was clucked and India 
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(especially the North) had to wait till time exhausted the barbaric 
virility of the foreign ruler and gave her a respite to raise her head 
and reorganise her forces again. 

In simpler language the disastrous results may be thus sum- 
marised. There was, first of all, a break in the continuity of develop- 
ment. Had the Empire retained its \dgour, its institutions would 
have remained, modified perhaps to suit the needs of contemporary 
society. But \vith the irruption of foreign hordes, the struggle 
for existence arrested the normal development of the political 
machinery or the ideal. 

Secondly, the fall of the empire checked the tendency towards 
the separation of politics from ethics and religion. The revival 
of Dharma idealism practically reversed the current of progress, 
and exercised an influence which continued for centuries and did 
not lose its force upon the ideals of a later age. 

Consequently, the ideal of a secular state vanished and even 
when there came an opportunity for reconstruction, the state 
came to be associated more with a coercive central authoritv 
maintaining peace and order than an organisation which devoted 
most of its energies to the material progress of humanity. 

These were the chief characteristics of the state as we find in the 
later Dharma sastras of which the earliest was the iManu-samhita. 
The Smrti writers all dwell upon the evils of anarchv and emphasise 
the need of coercion to maintain an ideal which evolved it- 
self out of the reaction. The king was fast transformed into some- 
thing like divinity and gradually the ideals of despotism became 
more and more prominent. The paternal ideal indeed continued 
to subsist but it came to be masked by other factors. The Artha- 
l3,stra tradition was swept away and a purely secular ideal became 
a thing of the past. 
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Republican Thought and Idealism. 

From the secular idealism of Kautilya or the pacifism of the 
great Emperor Asoka we pass on to a consideration of the political 
aims and aspirations of the sturdy republicans of the North-Western 
borderland, who dared to check the progress of the world- 
conqueror whose genius had laid low the mightiest empire of Asia. 
To these sturdy mountaineers, nothing was so valued as their in- 
dependence and self-governing institutions. Assailed by the greatest 
conqueror of antiquity, they refused to buy peace through submission. 
By his ravages, Alexander thought of striking terror into their 
hearts, but their spirit was not broken. Their armed hosts were 
defeated, they were massacred by thousands, many more were 
sold to slavery*, yet they could not be made to reconcile themselves 
to an existence of abject political serfdom. 

It cannot be said that they achieved any striking military 
success. The real history of the war has not come down to us, yet, 
coloured as the accounts are, they form a brilliant chapter in the 
history of India, showing as they do that the vigour and obstinacy 
of these frontier tribes were sufficient to strike terror into the hearts 
of the Greeks. Their resistance alone broke the spirit of the Greeks 
and compelled the conqueror to retire without attempting a further 
eastern march. 

No reliable accounts are preserved about them, except the admu- 
ing references of their enemies. Yet these are their greatest tributes 
and hold them up to posterity for their love of free government 
and of liberty. To them, the empire was a crime, and submission 


* The 3 tory of the Hellenic invasion of N. W. India does not throw any {avourablp light on 
the mmners and method^ of those who claitocd a p. sition of cultural preeminence m the 
ancient world. The Indiana were dealt wi'.h rather savagely. First came Alexander a treaoheroas 
massacre at Massaga. Then came needless s'aughter and reduction to skvery. In ^e 
territory of Sambus 80,000 were sold as slaves whUe on the suspicmn of revolt.^mbns was 
crucified and the Gvmno-sophists cruelly hanged. Arrian, pp. 119, Io9, -34, 306 and 313). 
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to the foreigner, the highest sin. Even the gymnosophists among 
them, the recluses, without earthly attachment, were not behind their 
warring brethren in this respect. The Greeks relate, how in the 
person of the naked and old Pandanies the world -conqueror found 
.his ‘more than a match’ (MegastJienes, Frag. LY.). This naked recluse 
scoffed at the greatness of the conqueror, spurned his offers of reward 
and asked him to come to him if he wanted anything. With a love 
of nature, purer and brighter than that of the Greek citizen or 
of Eousseau, he preferred his free life rather than accept the 
proffered gifts of a foreigner who did nothing but disturb the peace 
of the world by his insolent greed and inhuman hankerings. The 
greatest conqueror of the world he looked upon as an outlaw 
who, however gre at he might have been, deserved nothing more 
than a grave’s length of the earth’s surface (Me. Crindles’ Arman, 
p. 3S7). Even Kalanos (Kalyana), who alienated the sympathy 
of his brethren, took e.vception to the riches of Alexander and 
treated with contempt his empire, which, in his eyes, was no 
better than “a piece of dry and shrivelled hide.” Another 
sophist went so far as to take exception to the ideas of Sokrates 
since they had “too much deference to the laws and subjected their 
lives too much to their requirements.” (Arrian, pp. 314-15). 

To the G}nnnosophist or the Bracmanoi, life offered no charm. 
Rather than live a life of submission, they preferred death. “The 
Bracmanoi”, the Greeks relate, “yielded up few prisoners” (Arrian, 
pp. 143-44), and, as “they were men of spirit,” they called upon the 
neighbouring princes to die rather than submit. Nothing could 
break their spirit and far from accepting mercy, they were eager to 
die, the earlier the better. {Arrian, pp. 313-14 ; Alexander’s conver- 
sation with the ten Gymnosophists). 

Tliis was not all. They further disillusioned Alexander’s men 
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when the latter claimed for their master the position of the son of 
Zeus. Greece had bowed to him anch Sparta excepted, every- 
where Alexander had been accepted as a god. It was only ^'n the 
Indian border that his divine pretensions were ridiculed. I’lie 
Gymnosophists not only repudiated his claims but reminded him 
that, the son of a mortal, he was to tiste death and that, of his 
empire nothing will remain to him but a few feet of the earth s 
surface to receive his body.* 

* This is sufficient to open the e_ cs of those who ti .d nothing but divine monarchy m 
India and claim for th ir countrymen nothing but an exclusiie patent fur otedience and 
veneration for their luler. 
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Note on The Kautiliya 


Since its discovery in 1905, tlie Kautiliya has furnished us 
with so much information on the Hindu art of government and has 
given rise to so many controversies, that we ought to devote some 
more attention to its contents and to the divergences of opinion 
among scholars on many points. In this section, the following 
topics will be dealt with : 

(а) The traditional date of the book and objections to its 

acceptance. Relation of the Kautiliya to the Epic 
tradition. 

(б) The socio-ethical outlook of Kautilya and his classifica- 

tion of the Sciences. 

(c) Kautilya s theory of the origin of kingship. 

{d) His aim and object in writing the Arthasastra. 

(e) His supposed contempt for traditional morality. 
if) His imperialism and his view^s on inter-statal morality. 

(a) In regard to this topic,a detailed discussion is unnecessary 
in view of the fact that a considerable amount of polemical literature 
is already in existence. From the time when Hillebrandt objected to 
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the acceptance of the fourth century B.C. date to the present day, 
European and Indian scholars have done much to controvert one 
another’s views. The chief objections to the accepted traditional 
date of the Kautiliya, as pointed out by Jolly or Wintemitz, may 
be briefly summarised as follows (See Jolly’s Arthasdstra, Lahore, 
1923, and Wintemitz on Kautilya, Calcutta Keview, 1924) : — 

(1) The repeated occurrence of Kautilya’s name in the third 
person. 

(2) The absence of Kautilya’s name or work in Megasthenes’s 
account and in the Maha-bhasya of Patanjali. 

(3) The discrepancy between the Arthasastra account and 
that of Megasthenes. The lateness of the Arthasastra is further 
proved by the deviations of the Arthasastra account from the 
information supplied by the Greeks. Thus, as pointed out by 
some scholars, Kautilya speaks of mining monopolies, the em- 
ployment of superintendents to manufacture coins, enumerates 
the names of more metals and alloys (including mercury) other than 
those known to the Greeks ; he also speaks of premia on coins 
taxes on gambling houses and liquors, and imposts like the roadcess 
not mentioned in the Fragments. Furthermore, Kautilya speaks 
of written documents in direct opposition to the Greeks, who say 
that Indians did not know \vriting. Again, according to the 
Greeks, land belonged to the king but this is not supported by 
Kautilya’s book. 

(4) The late composition of the book is proved by the compara- 
tive evidence of literature. On this head, we have the occurrence of 
a verse of Bhasa in the Arthasastra, similarity between some of the 
Arthasastra laws and those in the lLajuavalk}’a-smrti, Kautilya s 
knowledge of the Puranas and of the Kamasutra, details about 
niore advanced political and social life compared with tho.se in the 
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Epic, Kautilya s knowledge of astrolog}', the influence of jjlanets 
and of metallurgy, mining, idchemy and architecture. 

(5) Lastly, there is clearer evidence, supporting the late com- 
position of the work, which is furnished by the occurrence of words 
like Siinmgd (borrowed from Clr. Syrinjc) and Cina {GlmpMd'i and 
Cina-hhumijdh), with which country the Indians were not 
acquainted before the second century B.C. 

Many of these objections have already been answered by men 
like Jacobi. Mr. Jayaswal, a scholar and a lawver. has weighed the 
force of these evidences and has not only refuted the arguments o^ 
Jolly but has furnished additional data for the fourth century B.C. 
{Hindu Polity, Pt. I, Appendix C). Winternitz’s objections to the 
fourth centur\ B.C. date elicited a spirited reply from Dr. N. Law, 
u hose arguments have been summari.sed in his rejoinder (See Law’s 

Essa}s on Indian History and Cultui'e). Under such circumstances, 
the author of the.se pages would not have taken further trouble to 
give his own views here which were destined to appear in the second 
volume of his Kautilya. But as the publication of that book has 
been delayed and as the date of the Kautiliya is an important topic, 
it has been thought necessary to give a summary of his objections 
to the third century A.D. date proposed by Drs. Jolly and 
Winternitz. 

In regard to ( i ) , no .scholar ought to take the objection seriously. 
Ihe use of the author s name in the third person is a peculiar Indian 
practice which has come down even to the present time.* We find 
the same practice with Patanjali, who calls him.self Conardiva, with 
poets like Rajasekhara calling himself Yayavarlya, not to Jpeak of ' 
vern acular poets like Kavir, Xanak and a host of others. In thi.s 

* Cj Kulluka cn Vlauu. 

I 2, QTfwErnj’TfV wsrfki i 
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century even an Indian poet of worldwide reputation uses his own 
name in the third person. 

Again, the meaning of the name Kautilya, signifying crooked- 
ness, does nothing to prove the imaginary character of the author. 
We have still worse names like Sunahsepha or Pisuna in India, 
and Butcher, and Hog, among Europeans. 

(2) The absence of Kautilya’s name or work in the Greek 
accounts proves nothing. The original work of i\Iegasthenes is 
lost and even if we had got it, there could not have been any 
occasion for his mentioning Kautilya’s name. 

(3) The supposed discrepancies between the Arthasastra and 
the Greek accounts should not be taken .seriously. The information 
supplied by iVIegasthenes was partly from what he saw and partly 
from what he heard from others. It cannot be expected that 
Megasthenes' short stay in India enabled him to know all the secrets 
of the administration or that his informants always spoke the truth 
to a hated Yavana. Moreover, in all ages, foreign accounts are 
coloured by the imagination of the composer. Megasthenes, 
moreover, cannot claizn an absolute patent for truth as his accounts 
are disfigured by silly stories about gold-digging ants, stones floating 
in rivers or men with enormous ears and one eye on their fore-head, 
which were all hearsay or the product of his Greek imagination. A 
foreigner, moreover, living at the royal camp, could not be expected 
to know or even to guess some of the details about the administra- 
tion, like the monopoly of mines which were not situated in the 
capital. 

Again, the arguments ba.sed merely on the conjectural discre- 
pancies between the Arthasastra and the Greek accounts, should 
not have been advanced at all. There are more elements of 
similarity than of difference (see Dr. Law’s article referre<l to above) 
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and in many cases discrepancies arise out of igoorance or the work- 
ing of the Greek imagination. The ignorance of the Greeks cannot 
be cited as an evidence, especially where we have traditional Indian 
evidence to the contrary to advance. Thus, in regard to mining 
monopolies, the author has tried to prove that such monopolies were 
created by the avaricious hlandas. In regard to the manufacture of 
coins, we have no evidence to disprove it and the Greeks themselves 
clearly state that the Indians had coined money even at the time of 
Alexander. In regard to some other points we stand on surer 
grounds. Gambling-houses existed in India even in Vedic times and 
it cannot be regarded as improbable if the exacting government 
of the 4th century B.C. imposed a tax on gambling-houses. This 
latter course is rather natural, especially when we find the govern- 
ment so energetic as to regulate even the sale of meat or enforce the 
keeping of implements for putting down fire {Milinda-Pahha). In 
the case of taxes on liquor, we have surer evidence and the Jatakas 
speak of the Chati-kahapana. {Kautilya—hy the Author). The 
Greek statement about the Indian ignorance of the art of writin'^ 
may be similarly dismissed and it is disproved by facts. In the 
3rd century B.C. Asoka issued his edicts written in Brahmi 
and Kharosthi. No sane man can pretend that the two alphabets 
were invented all on a sudden. Another such Greek statement 
that the land belonged to the king deserves a similar treatment. 
Land in India never belonged to the king and on this we have the 
almost unanimous testimony of the Smrtis and the MImamsa books. 
It was still less so in the 4th century B.C. The evidence of the 
Kautiliya tallies with general Indian evidence, it should be accepted 
and the Greek evidence summarily rejected as pure fabrication like 
the stories of gold-digging ants or of one-eyed men. 

(4) The arguments here are flimsy and hardly stand a critical 
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examination. A common sloica occurring in Bhasa and in the 
Kautiliya proves nothing and the more so because there existed in 
India a mass of floating literature from which successive generations 
borrowed. Such is presumably the case in regard to the resem- 
blances between the Kautiliya and the Yajuavalkya Smrti. Here the 
chances are that the borrowing was ince eersa and the author of the 
Yajuavalkya Smrti borrowed from the Kautiliya as well as from 
the floating legal tradition, much of which is incorporated in the 
legal chapters of the Arthasastra. The author of this book has 
pointed out instances of such borrowing in his introduction to the 
Kdtydyanamala-Sangraha (Calcutta University, 1925). Kautilya’s 
knowledge of the Puranas does not prove the late composition of 
his book, but rather it establishes the antiquity of the Pauranic 
literature, which is clearly alluded to by the mention of the 
Bhavisya in the Apastamba Dharmasutra, (II. 24.6) which is 
regarded by most scholars as a work of the 5th (,'entury B.C. if 
not earlier. Similarly, the mention of the Vaisika chapter of 
the Kamasiitra proves nothing but the high anticpiity of the 
Kamasutra literature which is yet to be investigated. 

Next. Kautilya's knowledge of astrology and planetary influence 
cannot be advanced against the antiquity of the work. Belief in 
planets and stars is a characteristic of all ancient societies, and in 
India some of the later Brahmanas as well as the .latakas bear 
testimony to it and the author of this volume has identified a 
Jataka verse in the Kautiliya (see Art. on Religion and Belief in 
Ancient India — Journal of the second Oriental Conference). vSimilarly, 
the high metallurgical knowledge displayed in the Kautiliya ought 
not to make out a case against the antiquity of the Arthasastra, :md 
this plea should not be entertained at all except on the assumption 
that the Indians had no knowledge of the extraction of metals. 

10 
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Facts disprove this contention. The art of extracting metals is as 
old as the Vedic period. The later samhitas speak of eight or 
nine metals and alloys and the (Ireeks themselves speak highly 
of the quality of Indian steel. In regard to mercury, we have no 
clear evidence either way and it should not be taken seriously. 
Such is also the contention on the gromid of architectural 
development. Facts nullify the value of such suggestions, since 
within half a century of Kautilya’s time, the gi-eat edifices of 
Asoka were constructed and this could not rise all on a sudden. 

(5) Lastly, we are to discuss the value of the argument advanced 
on the basis of the occurrence of the two words Sunmfjd and CTna. 
The similarity between Skt. Suruiujd and Gr. Spinx was pointed 
out long ago by Weber in the /nd/rt» Antiquary (1873, p. 144 Col. 2. 
Art. on Greek words in Sanskrit literature). Assuming for argu- 
ment's sake that the word surungd is IxuTowed from the Greeks, it 
is impossible to understand why that sliould be an argument to 
establish the late composition of the Arthasa.stra. The Indians 
came in contact with the Greeks before and after Alexander. 
Even denying the existence of a Graeco-Indian intercourse before 
Alexander, would it be unnatural to hold that the word Surungd 
became wellknown to the Indians, on account of the marvellous 
success of the ndniiig tactics of the Greeks against Sangala, and 
against Sarabus and the iMolloi, .some of whose citadels were 
easily captured* by them entering through tunnels. In our own 
rlays. the great war has helped in large borrowings of words 
from the vocabulary of one nation to that of another in course of 


* Read ('iirtius lltdu'-'s accfnmt the eonquo-t of liic capital of Sambus. The Greeks 
con-'truf’ted a tunnel up to the middle ot the city uni the Infhaiw were bewildered to find 
‘‘armed men li'-ini^ out ‘d thejiroiuid in the mhldle nf their city.'* MC. CTindle’s Jnrasion of 
|n«ha p • Weber attribiite-' the I'e. urience of .Sa/ tu the helhco'political relations 

efv\eou tlie Greeks and the Hindus. 
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a few years (ef. Failoii, Ctunoufa'/e, Sabotage etc, in tlie English 
language) , 

The lueainna of the word Cltw requii'es investigation. At present 
we have no means of ascertaiihug as to wlio were designated by this 
name rir to which country it was ap)>lied. To identify off-hand 
Chut witli the country of Cliijia (supposed to derive tlie 
present nciine from the l'‘sin dynasty) and then to argue 
that there was no direct intercourse l)etween India ami 
China, in the fourth eentury B.C. and then to make out a case 
against the traditional date is based on a series of Vf prinr'i' 
as.sumptions. Rather than do tliis. it would be reasonable to hold 
that Clna was the country which i>ordered on India and was 
familiar to fndians on account of the already existing trade relations 
and was so called as it was rule<I by T'sin princes, who were 
idreadv powerful in the 7th century B.C. (-See iSchoff s Per/pltis 
p. 12(5). 

The argumetits against tiie fourth century B. C. thus all fail, and 
in the abseivce of direct evidences to establish a late date, it is but 
natural to stick to the traditional date of the work. T'he internal 
evidences in the book strongly support ICautilya s authorship and 
we have three statements to that effect ; eiz., in the end of the intro- 
duction (p. 0 : Knatili/eivt Irtatn .sdstrnih etc.), in the middle (p. 75 ; 
Kautili/ena narendnirihe etc.) and in the eml (p. 429 : Yenn ndstram 
ca liastram cn Nanchrdjayatd ca bhdh ] Auuir-^enoiMliridnifnm tc7ia 
mstrainidani krtam). While in addition we have two or three 
passages where the author uses verbs of the first person (p. 235) 
{t'al'.dii/dmnh). 

This fourth centurv B.f '. date is thus not only supported by 
Indian tradition but its non-acceptauce militates against the current 
of general evidence supplied by Indian socialand political literature. 
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In what age, except that preceding Asoka^ can we expect penal 
laws against the Sakyas and Ajivikas ? Certainly not after Asoka, 
when Buddhism stood so high. In what later age can we expect a 
dissertation on the political nmndala except that before the estab- 
lishment of the Maiiryas ? In what age, moreover, can we expect 
customs like niyoga, or the divorce and remarriage of women, 
accepted in society ? Certainly not after the Brahmanical reaction 
under the Sungas, but before it. Again, when we carefully analyse 
the social picture and the political ideals in the book, we are bound 
to come to the conclusion that the Arthasastra describes a stage of 
social evolution which succeeded the age of the great monastic 
propaganda and which saw the movement for imperial unity going 
on in full vigour. The book, as we have it, represents the current 
of thought of the fourth century B.C. Of course, it is not impos- 
sible that there may be later additions or interpolations, but 
there is no one competent to swear against these. 

As to the relation between the Epic traditimi anil the Ivautiliya, 
there are potent arguments which make Kautilya an inheritor of 
the maxims and lessons of the Epic. Kautilya’s book is based on 
the accepted canon of political guidance, discussed at great length 
in the Santi-parv'an. There may be later additions or rehandlings in 
course of which later materials or the names of foreign invaders 
were put in, but still the Epic describes a simpler political life. 
The idea of imperialism or the war of the Mandala is absent in the 
Epic chapters. But at the same time the Epic contains the floating 
tradition or the parables which Kautilya utilises and for the ex- 
planation of which we must go to the Epic. Kautilya bases all his 
directions upon these and he sees no reason for explaining his own 
standpoint, because the maxims and principles of the Epic w^ere 
already too well Icnown. This is the case with the account of 
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Mdtsyanydya, of the eleetion of Munu to kingship, or the mention 

Vaitasl. V ftti. Ivnutilya knew, moreover, the parahles find, the 
teachings of the Epic and he makes a free use of its lessons. 
He alludes to the destruction of Havana through violence 
to women, he alludes to the evils of dice-play and mentions 
the cases of hi ala and \udhistlura. In some of his political 
maxims we find the same influences. One instance can be 
easily cited, namely in his dis.sertations on the importance of 
Kdla or proper time, he alludes to the war betvs^een the crow 
and the owl and the success of the latter during the night. 
Clearly it is a direct allusion to the lessons of the fiauptika-parvan. 
Kautilya’s indebtedness is further proved by verses borrowed either 
from the Epic or from the floating tradition embodied later in 
the Epic. Thus, it is reasonable to hold that the political canon 
embodied in tlie fsanti-parvan existed prior to Kautilya and the 
latter fully utilised it. 

(6) The socio-ethical outlook of Kautilya requires definition. 
No one among Indian political thinkers has been so misunderstood 
as the author of the Arthasastra. He was neither a revolutionary 
cutting at the root of the existing social fabric nor a bigot of the no- 
change school. His aim was to ensure human haj^pincss through 
the agency of the monarchical state and he strove hard to tlcfine the 
functions and duties of the king so as to bring these into line with 
the material requirements of his subjects. 

He belonged to the Artha school and so om})hasised the 
importance of Artha in human life. Arlhu was of highest importance 
since Dharma and Kama deirenrted on it ( mif 
f% Kau. p. 12). Apart from the attainment of the 

three namely, Dharma. Kama and Artha, the material objectives 
of human aspiration depended on the lealisation of the four. 
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VIZ. mainteniiHCC of those already possessed. as])iration f(»r those 
not yet attained, enhancement of those attained and tlie proper 
enjoyment or distri])ution of tilings attained. The frirarga or 
the throe main ohjectives are allied to each other and over- 
attention to one or either of the three flostroc's the balance 
of life. Hence proper attention sliould be paid to each of these. 
Even joy has its place in life according to Kautilva and nobody 
should think of shunning jovs in life.* 

Next men are to learn their conduct in life from the .sastras and 
thereby to discipline themselves. ()vcrgreefl or excess of passion 
makes man forget himself in society and causes troubles to others 
and these in the long run destroy tlie Jiappiness of all.t 

Self-di.scipline, again, is according to Kautil va the ])rim.ary con- 
dition of success in life whether for ordinarv individuals or foi' kings. 
Next to is knowledge which i.“ to be acquired though association 
with the learned ( ,) and hist of all comes the 

effort to attain the <ibjective tluough oxertioii. (utthana). 

Discipline again is either sjxmtaneous, or comes through a 
cour.se of training fwsiq;). At the root of both 

stands the principle of regulation or coercion which thus is the 
basic element in ordered life or progress ( 

) ■ Danda, therelme is a primary principle in human 
progress and .serves as the basis even of the rid.ifds. To gain 
their objectives men (especially kings) .should \dways hold 
the rod of punishment ( 

). Punish- 
ment however should be requisite to the occasion, neither greater 

%%fi I if tiiiir i »r»i cu 

f H'q ajiipgs. I — Kau. p 12. 
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nor less than that required liy oiroiimstances 
p. 9 and 

The science of Daitda. together with .hwlk-yikl. Tra/n and 
Vhrttu constituted, according to Kautilya, all the sources of 
knowledge. Each of these helped man in decidmg his line of 
conduct and in pointing out the way to success. According to 
Kautilya, the Tmyi or the Vedas teach men to discriminate 
Dharma from Adharaut. Vartta teaches the road to attain 
material objectives while Dandatnti helps in discriminating 
true policv from impolicy by laying down the line of demar- 
cation btween right and wrong. Lastly AnviksikI enables man to 
apply his reason in order to weigh the forces on either side, 
gives him wisdom enough to choo.se the line of success and helps 
to maintain his mental balance in times of .success or disaster. It 
is. in liis words, the light of all knowledge, the means of all under- 
takings. The basis of all Dharma and as such it is the imperishable 
essence of all (knowledge).* 

Kautilya'.s enumeration of the sciences e.vplains his own stand- 
point. He appears before us as a rationalist emphasising the high 
importance of reason and speculative philosophy and at the same 
time a lieliever in the traditional canon laid down in the Trayi. 
The Vedas are objects of veneration for him. as well as the 
Puriinas and Itiha.sas. since they emlxaly the lessons of the jiast. 
His faith in the past makes him reject the e.xtreme opinions 
of the materialistic Brahaspafyas or the teaching of unscrupulous 
kingcraft emanating from the School of Siikra. In him, there 

* *1 I i •uu’oft 

5n'59ldtij^it eUT !' p. 7 . 
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is no violent. In-eak with the past or a revolutionary tendency 
to destroy. He is for maintaining the natural order of men and of 
the castes and he stands forth as the champion of Varna and 
Asrama. As he himself says 

^T5IT 5T | 

aisii ST II 

With a synthesis of the ideals of the past and an attention 
to the requirements of the present he stood for a well-ordered and 
regulated social life and pleaded for the authority of a paternal king 
enforcing and guiding social co-operation. Conservative as he was, 
he pleaded for justice and protection to all. Inequalities of treatment 
indeed existed, .yet in his own archaic society Kautilya pleaded for 
better principles and practices. Averse to the extreme teachings 
of kingcraft, he denounced the demoralisation of princes, or the 
uuscruplous seizure of the throne by crafty ministers. He wished 
to ensure impartial justice, inveighed against judicial tortures, 
vindicated the natural rights of womanhood, inspite of the 
reactionary tendencies of the age, admitted men of the lowest 
castes into the pale of the Hindu society and in that age of 
darkness and violence wished to abolish slavery altogether. (For 
further details .see my Kautilya — Vol. I.) 

(c) Theory of kingship. — As to kautilya’s theory of the origin 
of kingship, all eu(l\ something has been said, but an. additional 
discussion is here necessary to refute the erroneous views of 
some writers who pretend to find in the Kautillya, the divine 
nature of the royal ofhee. As we have already said, Kautilya 
like Munc of his Kpic predecessors, regarded the .state of nature 
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ixa a state o{ war. (See IT, pp. 55 and 56). Aoeordiug to wliat 
he puts ill tlie moutli of his ])ropa.gaTi<list spies, he efearl y 
accepts the theory of tlie origin of inonareliy in election. Tiie 
first king among men was Yaivasvata ^fanu who was eleetcfl to 
save men from Matsya-iryaya. Clearly here he follows the 
tradition which is found even in theKigveda (se<i ante pp. 1. S!} & 8t) 
and later on we have in the hipie. the same story of .Mami's eleeti(ui 
(Santi, (di. 67). Xi>t only does he regard kingship as arising out of 
election, hut he emphasises the eontraetual relationship between 
the king and the people which as we have already seen found 
favour with the Epic thinkers as well as the DharmasTitra wrihu’s. 

For a clear understanding of Kautilya's position a conshhuation 
of the ahftve passage is necessary. It runs as follows : — 

tw^rf i «[Ht 

i wrnnT- 

i 

TT5TR: 1 ?fT5!^5R5?IWT^n5l Jlf?t I 

i.e. "The people tfumeuted liy .tfatsya-nyaya. mad(‘ Yanu their 
king in the remote past . 1'iiev assigned fo him a si.vth part 
of grain and a tenth jtart <d' articles ol tra<le and gold, as his 
share (to la* paid hv pt'ople). Afaintained by these (nourished— - 
Bhrta not(^ the same word is used i>y ifodhayana) kings follo\ving 
Matin exert in maintaining tin* salety and prosperity ol tln'ir 
subjects and partake id’ tlieir sins if they violate the jirineiple 
of just puriishment or taxes. Such being the laets. even hermits 
pay to the king the sixth part of their gleanings, on the ground 
}t( ii'llo pt'otectfi till ))! iS iiihfiril to tins sllfiir <ii( iiccoOiil of /n.s 
11 
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pi’ofi^rfioii As the king is the visible ii Wiirder of rewiU'ds and 
punishments, lie performs the functions of fudre, and Varna. 
If men in.sult king.s. without rea.son] tliev are sure t(» he visited by 
divine anger. Hence no one .shoulfl insult kings." 

By no .stretcli of imagination can tliis passage l)e taken to 
prove Kautilya s l)elief in kingslu}) as a divine institution. He 
speaks of election and <d' the royal share as being paid in lieu of 
the king.s protection. The same argument put in the mouth of 
hermit.s make.s it clearer. Towards the end. the king’.s functions 
ai'e compared to those of Indra and Yama and here we have only 
an allusion to the parallelism of their duties. The reference to 
Duiva anger makes out no case in favour of the divijte nature of 
royalty and it is the natural mode of e.\pressio]i. in a cotintrv where 
file irtfluence of the Kartna theory made men always alive to the 
suj)reme disjjensation f)f divine justice, even wlien the mundane, 
agents failed in their duties. 

That Kautilya loolosl upon monarchy as a human institution, 
and that he believed in a real c<tntractual relation subsisting between 
subjects atid the king is pi’oved by various othe r c'rcumstances. All 
tlu'oughout. he warns kings against the evils of niLsgovernment 
and speaks of the loss (d their authoritv thiough the revcdt of 
subjects. Xouhere <loes he speak <»f the dutv (d subjects to obey 
;i numarch unconditionally. 'I'lie king's happiness again depends on 
the prospei'itv (d his subjects and the king is bound to make good 
the loss to Ids subji'cts caused liv thieves and r(d>bers. Lovalty of 
subjects was the highest a..sset <d' the king ( 

he was to live solely for them, ruder the.se circum.stance.s. to 
speak (d' Kautilya as a, believer in divine kingship woiihl be nothing 
but hopeless perrau'sion of truth, caiiseil by sheer ignorance. 

(d) Kautilya’s idea.s about the functions of the .state have 
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already l)eeu discussed with a ^■iew to interpret his stdienie of good 
governiiieut iu terms of modern political thought, but nothing has 
yet been said as to his real political ideal or the objective whhdi 
impelletl him to compose his celebrated treatise. 

Kautilya’s treatise is an Arthasastra and is to Ix^ differentiated 
from works devoted to the attainment of Dhariua. Kama or Mokyi. 
In it. he concentrate.s Ids attention on the realisation of material 
objectives and yearns after the social happine.s.s of man through a 
political discipline ensuring life anil property, regulating the scope 
of activitv of individuals and classes, and giving eacb iuilividual all 
proper chances for gaining their objeetives. The aim of his work, 
as he himself says was two-fold. c.//. 

(I) guidance of princes (esj). of the Maurya King) iu the was's 
of accpiiring land (kingdoms) 

(11) maintejuuice and protection of .subjects. 

The object of the Arthasastra. was to guide men in hlbha and 
pdlana ( Artha is nothing but 

the material objective of man - more especially in regard to men 
living on earth — pp- 1 und 424)' 
fso far as pnhinu is com erned .we hav<* already gi\en its ttue 
signifieauee e.sjieeially with Hindu Political thinkers. I he king 
was not to remain satisfied with performing political duties, but he 
had to eoneenti'ute his attention on the way.-' and means of their 
realisijig true Jiiaterial hajtpiiie;'.''. Aeioiding to Kautiha, tlie 
king to ensure jjahiixi or good government had to dc\ote his attention 
to the following, alter completing hb own ediieatiou and sell-disi iplini*. 
c.i/. Maintenance of tlc' sociaf order a-' laid down in the N/o// 
and traditional canon; creation ot mini''tf!s roimtitution of 
thi' Higher Pi.vccutivi- lh>d\ (aKo -pirilual guides) . i oimtit ution 
of an Adx’isoiy ( oiuu'il ; app<>intiueni ot .jude'.-' i‘(ii[do'' numt 
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of spies and diplomatic agents ; selection and employment of 
officers for rer enue collecti<m ; arrangements for police ; proper 
keeinng of accounts and audit ; appointment of officials and 
superintendents to caiTV on the work of supervision ; constitu- 
tion of law courts , maintenance and organisation of the army 
and navy with a \'iew to protection of life and property and 
luotection from foreign invasion ; active help to the cause of 
education, industry and commerce ; maintenance of the ])oor 
and the indigent ; safety of the ])eoi)le from famine. i)estilcnce 
or flood : regulation of wages of labourers ; of prices and prolits 
of merchants so as to put an end to e,\])loitation by capitalists : 
eradication of menaces to peace ; measures for enforcing ad- 
ministrative laws ; suppression of corruption of officials and 
•Judges and of Treason. 

Kurtljormure. to ensure the real happiia.-ss of the people, due 
attention was to be paid to impro\e the ecojiomic resources of 
the state. The king's share was to be collected, natural sources 
of profit Were to be ta{)ped and the revenue properly applied to 
maintain internal peace and prosperity (( 'p. Kautilya's views on 

Varta— ^ ^TrfT cl?lT Wsftqiftfq 

p- 8). 

This is the brief sumuiarv of Kautilya's aims objectives and 
meaii.-^ of good government which is repeated for the convenience 
of our readers. 

But good government was not the oidv ideal of the great 
teacher nor the sole le.sson which he inkmds for his disciples. 
With him it was the starti?ig point fur higher ambitions. His 
ideal king was to be an enifhre -builder and his book was to serve 
as a m.uiual for tin; guidance of .sm'h ambitiou^ Princes. More 
thin h.ilt nf the bonk is devoted to the wavs and means of 
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reali'ifiug thi« higli aiubitiou From the .sixth book, the rest of 
the work deals with a consideration of the time, place, and cir- 
ciimstouces as well as the means which enable a prince to enter- 
tain the idea of world-conquest and the means of realising it. 

In the sixtli book (on i\landala-youih) Kauthya diseusses tiio 
agencies that influenee luim-an actions (Doini. and Jiru(ase) 
and the conditions of political eqnilibiiuiu which ^^■c shall 
discuss very soon. In the chapter on satlguiinmn he eu- 
cpiires into the nature of tlie relations of states with regard t(( 
one another and defines the '' .Si.\-f<dd ])olicy ” of pc'ace and war, 
inertness and movement, alliance or dubi<ius attitude 
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rules which guide the relations of st.;ites. Alter this section, he 
devotes hiuiselt at great length to the calamities of kingdoms, the 
causes thereof and the ways of averting them (on Yyasanadhi- 
karikain). The ninth hook discusses the tunc, ciicumstancos and 
the conditions hivoiiring offensive iqierations ( )- I he 

tenth book (iSaugiamikani) is devoted to the '\ ays and means of 
waging war, the eleventh dis<-iis.ses the means (d winning o\ei 
political corporations (bahgha-vrttam). the twelfth (Al>ali\ asam) 
instructs weak kings as to their attitude to the conqueror, while 
in the thirteenth we have the means of laiiitming fortresses. an<l 


in the fifteenth (Tantra-yiikti) explanations of technical terms. 
The fourteenth book is devoted to magical rites and charms for 


granting success in various (dqectives. 

The reasons wdiich impelled Kautilya to 
his attention to war and conquc.st and to look 


(h'vote so much of 
to the cstalili.shment 


of an Impeiial authority are not lar to .s<«;lv. Ihc 
the unification of North fiidia was going on iu iih 
a unification, was made desirabli' by the daiing iiuo.o 


movement ior 
time aini ,>U<:h 
1 ofthc'bveks 


so 
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iiuder Alexiinder wlin hroiigJit homo to Itidi;ms the liorroi's of foreign 
eoiutuest. Other hictors intleiieed his mind and he recognised 
th(i necessity of ivviving the All-Jndia empire which alone was 
destinetl to give jreacc to tire country (compare Jus allusion to the 
Cakrararti-ksetrain. pp. 338. c.i/. 

) In his eyes, 

India was naturally destined lor her prosj)erity and progress 
to remain under r>ne fmperial power a, tact wJiich lias been 
demonstrated many times Iry the .subsequent histor\' of the 
country. 

Yet. there were hindera,nces to it. The aaiciont world Jiardly 
knew any stable jx litical equililiriiim .States and peoplo.s c.(>Lild 
not easily make up their rlitferences. nor submit to one government 
without prejudicing their own intore.sts or sacrificing their own 
political sentiments, while natural cau.ses contributed to their mutual 
hostilitic.s. Kautilva tried to investigate the nature of these and 
laid down the I'on-ditions determining the existence of natural friend- 
shiji or hostility, the means of imiintaiiiing the safety of a prince 
in the circle <d' states and the ways (d a,ttaining ])ari)iiioimtcy in it. 

fn this luwtalile political condition, .states were liable to 
devote their attention to tlie two (dijeetivi.' namely, niainteiiancc of 
gecurity (k^cma) or ae(|nision {Yoija). and on the.se desires depended 
jieace {sinaa) and activity {ci/dijdiifa) respectively. Again, 
states were liable either to remain in a stationary coiuhtion 
or else to juogres.^ or decav [K-yii/a. I rddln or PitJidna). Improve- 
ment in political condition depeiuled on ..'treiigth [Bala] and this was 
of three varieties i.i. strength arising out of pobfeal wisdom or 
di])lomatic ,s,)gacit\' [d ddnalala iiamlfa-.dikti). natural resources 
(tinam‘i;d and niilitaiv ri'source-.) and military activity (alvdlin- 
dilii and these ka<l to three kinds of .-.iiere^^ {S,ddli,/j- Sahhaia) 
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;i]] f]iosf‘. (letPTioration is to he avoided, efforts to bo 
inarle ior of tlif' .Tr-.qi 7 iT 0 <l po.sitio7( and witii Ijottor 

oppoitinripv piir;mrou 7 itcy is to bo songlit for. 

[77 an nii.‘-t;i,blo ])(iliticiii coirdition. states or princes had 770 
gUirraritee lor tlieii existeiree aird tlie ^liglrtest distui-baoee 
rviO sure tc, hard to mrive.i'sul irnropt. t^tates s+rerigtheiied their 
pospi<»ii by inearrs of alliinrees and siicdi :i77 alliiinee rva« sure to 
give I'se tc a coinderodliiinep. At the r-oot of allianees or hostilities 
woi'k some mitinal jrnriciples and aeeoiding to Kantilva. a stfito 
lias a natural eneiuy irr ;in adiaoent state, rvhiie a, state which is 
separated by a buffer state from tlie first b(;eomes a7r enemy's enemy 
a7rd heme a friend. Similarly, we have an enP7ny's fiiend and a 
friend s friend. Kautdya t.ikes into account states m the fifth 
degree and according to him. a state with its friends and friends' 
friends etc, con.stitnted a circle of states. Simiiaiiy we have the 
circle of state id’ the (meniy. rd’ the Madhyamii king and the Udiisiiia 
king, about wlmm no i'nrthcr details aie given since these will 
be out ot place h.ere. 

Next to tile enunciation of natural causes of fiiendsliip or 
enmity f\;iutilya investigates the coitditions of war. peace, neiitr-alitv 
or the as.snmption o, a dubious attitude, lie lays down a 
number of pditical maxims, the value of which may still be a]*pre- 
ciated ill our nicdm u umld. Certainly, thc.se in thenisclvi'r, foim 
an inten stino stiidv. thoueh beyond the .'-rope ol ; work on ])olitv. 
Here only the Inielest 'lunmaiy of his views on iiit.ei'>tatal rel.i- 
fions is given < 

(d) He recognizes tin inpiortanec of 'force' m politics, since 
witliont it, a state lannot think even <f ]iea<e through an aliianec 
with a powcifnl st.ttc. I ) 

(h) A weak state should strengthen itself by an alliance with 
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a nioTft ])owciful It might if circuinstaucas permitted wage 

\var on n weaker ])owftr. 

(r) “When war and peace Ining equal protita. peace is to he 
preferred. ( I ) 

(d) In all oh'eiisive unilertakings. care must be taken to protect 
the, rea'- from attack.'- and a proper .selection of time and place be 
made (Bk. IX.. pp. 3:17-9). 

(c) fare .should be taken to eirsure the contentment of subjects 
at home, while discontent ma.y bo fomented in the enemy's 
country by means of luilies or other active propaganda work. 

(f) At the pro])er opportunity, war should be waged, after 
completely .safeguardirrg onc'.s own position and care should bo 
taken to assail the enemy in his vital points and in lus moments 
of difficulty. 

ig) The concpreror should con.stantly add to his strength and 
exert in the weakening of his rivals. 

{h) Beal allies are to be sought for and lorporations are to 
be won over. 

(i) The direct enemy is to be conquered first, then the IMadhyama 
and the Udasina are to be assailerl. ( )r. the enr mv's subjects may be 
won <>ver first, then more remote conquests attempted. By tliis 
principle the territories id' friends or enemies are to be accpiired. 

( )) Having conqileted his conquests, the conqueror should 
aim at consolidation liy re-establishing peace and order, winning 
over the peo])le liy rewarding tlie virtuous, bv removing the di.s- 
tress of flic peo])le. by improving the laws, bv introducing new 
method--' of adding to the wealth of the countrv and by adopting 
even the l.-inguage, manners and customs of the people. 

The. aim ot Kantiilyan diplomacy was primarily to attain the 
threefold olqective. e.g. (a) preservation of the territory alieady 
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in hand, (h) recoverv of that In.st previously (c) ainl the acqui.sition of 
new lands. By the contimianec of snrh a poliey. universal domi- 
nion was to be attained, provided the would-be conqueror had the 
requisite wisdom, the neee.s.sary resources and the proper op- 
portunity. Lastlv. when paramountey was attained or conquest 
completed, the first duty of the eouqueror was to re-establish peace 
and restore the economic prosperity of the peo})le. 

With all his faith in the establishment of a paramount power, 
Kantilya is not an advocate of ruthle.ss conque.sts. Tie assigns 
a higher position to the conqueror who is satisfied with the acknow- 
ledgment of his suzerainty {Dharwa-i'ijai/i). and denounces a 
policy of wanton destruction {Asnm-ri jruja) or of cxces.sive greed 
and exploitation Kan. pp. 380-82). In some places, he 

advocates the retentiorr of conquered princes in their principalities 
on terms of loyalty and service (Kau. pp. 308-310). He is^ more- 
over averse to unnecessary sufferings inflicted on the enem}. s com- 
batants, asrvould appear from his directions against setting fire to 
forts and cities (K. p. 403).-War was never hisobjective, .since, he pre- 
ferred success attained through diplomacy to that \\onb> blood.shed, 
and directed princes never to go to war, unless it was the last alter- 
native and the only means of attaining .success (338-339). 

Ail these topics, however, are dealt with in such a way a.s 
to make Kautilva's directions applicable t.. all po.ssible cases 
and all times and conditions. Some Eun.peau scholars have, 
however, harped on the theme that [v.T.util\a .-> wor ■ nas 
intended for a small kingdom. At first sight, tliis receict.s 
credence, but a thorough enquiry makes u.s believe that the end and 
aim of his work wa.s to further the e.stabii.shment of a paramount 
power in India which wa.s a < akrararti-k.'^i'ti.im. Ih* fouith 
chapter of the thirteenth book (Kau. p. lays dovn c ear } t le 
12 
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four w-ays of conquering the eaitli ( Bni; ) and tliis is 

followed by that remarkable chapter which gives us the measures 
for consolidating sovereignty. This vein of imperialism in Ivautilya 
is further indicated by his broad political outlook and the com- 
prehensive economic data supplied by his book. The chapters 
on gems and valuables to be accepted in the treasurv enumerate 
the products of all the different localities of India, from Visi and 
Mahavisi and Nepal and Clna in the Himalayan region to the 
extreme south including TamraparuT, Ceylon and the various 
localities of Malabar. In the east we arc carried to the region of 
of Pundra. Magadha and even the country beyond the Lauhitya, 
while in the west Kapisa and Ganclhara are enumerated in connection 
with varieties of wines. Gandhara and Prarjunaka figure in the 
Criminal Code (on Vakparusya). Again. Ids conqueror is not to 
remain satisfied with the wealth of the north, but must hanker 
after the gold, gems and minerals of Daksinapatha (p. 298 ). These 
are significant facts and point to iro other conclusion than that the 
author of the Artha,sa.«tra born and bred in an atmosphere of 
growing imperialism had the only amlrition in writing out his treatise 
of making his disciple and j/rotcf/,'. the univerfial ruler of India. 
Thi^ receives the stronge.st support from tlie statements of his 
successors iucludiirg everr his detractor Barra who corrdemns hinr 
for his advocay of an imperial power after ■th.e extermination of 
thorrsands of royal farrrilies". 

( f) Last of all. we come to the discu.ssion of the importarrt topic 
of Kautilya's srrpposed disregard for morality. Here, tha prirna facie 
evidence is very strorrg against him. His book is a repository 
of all the crooked political principles which were current in his 
days. Certainly, it leads up to an atmosphere of universal suspicion 
arrd diatrrrst arrd gives rrs all the leadirrg traits of an unscrupulous 
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age and an unmoral political existence. Kautilya himself, too, count, 
enances the use of means and methods which in our days are sure 
to cause a revulsion of feeling. He advocates an extensive spy 
system, calls upon princes to put their trust in none — not even in 
their wives and sons, and in diplomacy, advocates dissimulation to 
oulnvit an enemy, a rival and a friend even, when the fullest ad - 
vantages have been realised from his services. In war. he advocates 
the employment of active spies, the bribing of the enemy's chief 
officers, fomentation of discord in the enemy’s country, the 
creation of division in the enemy’s camp and the assassination of 
the enemy's leaders. 

('ertainly. these do not hold him out in a favouraide light or 
make him appear as a man of inscrutable moral principles. Looked 
at from the absolute moral standpoint, he de.serves censui-e. But, 
with all these, vcc must not go too far and forget the fact 
that his game was politics and not morality and the age in which he 
lived was responsiltle tor many of these. Politics from time im- 
memorial to our own times has never l>eeu free fromthe.se things 
nor will it ever be so until the chances of war and aggrandisement 
are removed for ever. Agiiin, much of his (ensure is due to the 
fact that he was unfortunate in enumerating the vices and vicious 
practices of which he was not the originator but which existed in 
his own days. Ideas change and have changed immensely from 
his days to the present age and it will be unfair to accuse 
him by judging him according to our elevated standard of 
morality. 

Again, with all his acceptance of the means and methods of 
his age.— since he had no other way out. we find in him no denuu' 
ciation of virtue or an acceptance oi immorality or its glorification 
For though in manv cases he inclint-'( towards the acceptance of 
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im.scruptilou.s means leading to succeKs. we find in liim a clear 
denunciation of ignoble menus when they affect vital principles. 
And on these heafJs. he appears to be nothing but a refornier and a 
moralist compared with his pretlece.'^sors. Tliiis. he will never 
agree to the violation of the law of property oi family and emphasises 
the importance of discipline for kings. He will not consent to the 
degradation of royal princes by wine or women, .since the degradation 
of princes wa.s sure to affect the fortunes of the country. Next- 
he will irot consent to ministerial usurpation or such other unscru- 
pulous measures. In wc.j’. too. he was opposed to tlie infliction of 
unneces.sary .suff erings on non-combatants. 

To .sum up. the author of the Arthasastra cannot be con- 
<lcmned for his innate crookednes.s or his denunciation of virtue. 
The worst that ciuild be condemned in him is Iris acceptance of the 
usages of the age. Esenin this, his objective was to outwit villainy 
through villainy and he surely .stands on a liighei' level than 
3Iachiavelli who flnds an (d)jcct of admiration in that human 
monster Borgia. 

Furthermore, though our ideas have changed and our methods 
modified, yet man}' of the vicious practices for whhdi we denounce 
thi.s ancient writer sub.si.st e\en to our own days. Even to-day, 
we have an extcn.si\c cmploymont of active spies not only to 
gather information Inifc to inffict injury irn the enemy, espionage on 
a larcei' scale, poisoning (d' water, inocidation of diseases, bombing 
of cities, starvation <d' ra>u coml»at.unts, disregard for the in- 
to rests (jf wt.*aker intions ami a desire for concpiests in the 
case ot the greatei' powers of tiie world. The political history 
of the period before tire world war, ami the events of that Conflict 
prove the truth of the airove statement. A reaction against 
militarism has l.uought into existence the League of Nations, 
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but it would be long before the principles and practices of men and 
nations are changed*. 


* The autlior has entered into a detailed distussiun of thi*^ topic in the second v'oiumc of his 
Kautilya and has attempted to support his Jine of argument with parallels from Medieval and 
Modern History. Certainly, judged by abstract piinci]>Ies <»r by an absolute standard of 
morality, the m(kralprinci]>lep of Kautilya are n<»t very high. Hut as n<» such abstract principles 
exist in politics even in our own days, much of this udvei>>e ciiticism is unmerited. Compared 
with otir standards, the (?rcok and Roman method.'* were iuluinian and ict us h(*pe that a mure 
humane generation 'will denounce the diplomacy and roclhods of warfare of our own times. 


BOOK EIGHT 


Foreign Invasions and Resurrection 
( 2nd Cen. B.C. to 3rd Cen. A. D.) 

The fall of the empire was the greatest catastrophe in the 
political history of Ancient India. It checked fiuther political 
progiess. destroyed the continuity of development, and the tra- 
flitions and in.stitutions of the Empire received a rude shock. 
For the next four centuries, the greater part of northern and 
western India became the exploiting ground of barbarians who 
once bowed before Indian greatness and whose pretensions 
had been kept in check by the might of the Indian Emperor. 

Fraught with the gravest political consequences as this 
period was. it was remarkable for momentous social and 
political changes, which were partly the outcome of foreign 
influence and partly the product of a reaction which it brought 
about. In the foreigners who came and settled on Indian soil, the 
country received new and more virile ethnic elements with peculiar 
social and political ideas. The contact of races brought in a commix- 
ture of ideas which acted and reacted on each other and thus made 
room f(U’ a new social and p<ditical order. The barbarian with 
his low culture could not think of the sweeping away of the 
culture of the conquered, but became eager to assimilate it and 
to pride upon his tramsformation. In course of a few genera- 
tions. the barbarian riders and races Irecame Hinduised, gave 
up their old names and as.sumed Hindu styles and titles. Many 
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of them became converts to one or other of the Indian faiths and 
became the votaries of Indian gods or religious teacheis. 

The peculiar ideas and instincts of the foreign conquerors 
stengthened the forces and factors which had been long work- 
ing in favour of the Bhagavata religion, characterised by the pro- 
minence it gave to a beneficent and ever-active personal god. readv 
to be won over by the faith of the devotee, as opposed to the 
Paramdtman or Brahman of mere philosophical abstractions con- 
ceived as the inert yet everpresent principle underlying the 
eternal changes and modifications of the phenomenal world . 
Faith took the place of higher knowledge as the true road to 
salvation. The attributes of the divinity were interpreted 
in terms of those of man and with the predominance of humanstic 
principles, the doctrine of incarnation became more and more deep- 
rooted in men’s minds. The religion of exclusion and meditation 
gave rvay to one of active devotion, manifested and characterised 
by charity, pilgrimage, the glorification of the divine bounty 
through arti.stic temples and monuments and by gorgeous rites 
and penances. 

This Bhagavata religion was the outcome of a de.sire long 
felt for a path of salvation through the fervour of faith and active 
social work and the worship of concrete objects of veneration typi- 
fying abstract principles. t?uch a hankering on the part of the 
commonalty had already transformed Buddha himself into the 
nucleus for a theistic element and he became the god in a system, 
which had explained the phenomena of changes, through the 
errors of senses falsely attril)uting a reality to the really non- 
existent. Of the Bhagavata systems, the chief were Theisiic 
Buddhism, Vaisnavisin and Most of the hardier barbarians 

like the Sakas and Kusanas embraced vSaivism, while Buddhism 
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and V'aianavism appealed to tlie more cultured and enervated 
half-Cxreeks of Bactria. 

Next to this, politic.s was deeply influenced and modified. 
Repeated irruptions and changes of hand of provinces led to the 
rise of families of local rulers who ensured personal safety by 
transferring their allegiance from time to time to more powerful 
conquerors. Feudal principles thus gradually gained ground. The 
king’s powers and prerogatives, too, increased day by day. The 
Central Asian Conquerors brought with them the idea of the king’s 
divinity. Indigenoas thinkers, too, extolled the king’s position^ 
since anarchy made men look to him as the people’s savioiir 
through appointment by the Almighty. Religion made a deeper 
impres.sion on politics. The new princes attributed their success to 
the grace of their presiding family-gods and made a reverential 
reference to them in their official styles and titles. 

Furthermore, the age of for'^ign conquest transferred for 
a time the centre of political life (.so far as the indigenous people 
were concerned) from the north to the south. The south became 
for a time the stronghold of Indian political life and traditione 
and the southerner .so long looked down upon by the men of the 
north became the champions of Inclianism. Secure in his distant 
natural defences and strongholds, he proved his tenacity and 
showed tho‘ie qualitie.=< which conferred on him political greatness. 

This succes.sful resistance on the part of the southerner crea- 
ted in him a political con-sciousness which gave rise to a separa- 
tist tendency in later Indian history. A few centuries later, In- 
dia freed herself from the foreign yoke, but henceforth, the poli- 
tical supremacy of the north over the south was almost a thing 
of the past. The .southerner rolled back the tide of northern 
conquest and. conscious of a .separate political destiny, with 
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cultural ])er-uliartips and distinct dialects and vernaculars, 
came to hanker after a separate political existence. For the 
next few centuries after the re.suireetion. India hecame divided 
more or less into four distinct political litloials. riz .. — 

(a) The Trans- Indus North west — which almost separated 
itself from the p<ditical movements of th.e plain of Hindustan. 

{h) The North i.c.. the plain of Hindustan. 

(c) The Deccan, with a predominant suzerain power flanked 
by a number of smaller states. 

d) The Ta.mil Country or the extreme south with a pre(h»- 
minaut political ])ower keeping under its control a, numljer of 
feudatory states. 

Summary of Political History On the fall of the .Haurya 

Empire. Bactrian Greeks feund aga.m a chance tor making good <a 
bid for supremaov which had once been snatched away from their 
hands by Candragupta and his succe.ssors. itit a dual political 
programme, thev revolted under Uiodotus against the tSeleucidan 
Emperor of Syria 24s 13. t . Diodotus tounde<l a kingdom nheie 
one of his succes.sors rnlcil. A third Piim e. Euthr ileinos. suthued 
an attack from Antiochus the groat. i>ut tlie victoi made peace 
with him and gave his .son his daughter in maniago. 'Ihis son-in- 
law Demetrios. not onh ruled Bactria Init coiiipieied a pait 
of the Punjab and t3ind. 

Greeks -- The region of the Indian border wasgraduallv {lanrclied 
out amongst a number .d' Greek princelings, (hie of those was 
Menander who ruled over a large part of tlie Punjab and had his 
capital at Sagala (Sakala). <»ther .such (.baeco- Indian princes 
existed, but the Greeks never .uiu ceded in founding an mnpire. 
Their peculiar Hellenic genius st.-od in the path of their political 
consolidation. 

Id 
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The (^xact (lato <»1 the („!ieek irniption* is not known, Init both 
Uenietrios and iMen-iiuler are ,sup]K)se(l to liavo been contem- 
poraiies ot Pnshvainitia -ind a.ceoiding to Indian tradition the 
Greeks led t\v<) raids into Inuia. in course of which thev beseiged 
.Saketa and .Mudhyainika. ( HKJ- 

- t'ce \'. Sniitii. Early History of India pp, 1S7, 204 & 226). 
Parthians Theiireeks thenrselves did not enjov power very 
long. Ihey had inoro ])• werfni enonnes at their rear 1(j deal with, 
kirst of all. there weie tin- Parthiaais who had und<*r Arsakos (almost 
contemporary with Diodotus) establi.shed a national power in 
the legion ol Xorth Persia, to the .soutli-east of th.e Caspian, Theii' 
independeine was recognized in 2-lS B.('. and the Ai'.sakidan 
dynasty pi educed eminent rulers like IMithridates I who becam^ 
overlord id' the region up to the Jheliim and many of the Greek 
princes were comjielleil to liow down before him.f 

S akas About the middle of the second century H. ( tin* 
country was swe[)t by the invasions of the or the Sakas who were 
pushed downwa.ials by the pi'essure <d the noma lie hordes of the 
^lleh-(. hi. rhe\ swept eway the kingdom of Helicdvles north 
ol the Hindu -kush and .swamping the whole border region 
penetrated far into the plait, ot Hindu.stan and the peninsula of 


" Dutiii.^ the Inih.in ,.f .ini.tlic-i (irrok diiit Euki,ni<le.< .■...tabli^hed 

him-fil 111 Ku tn,, II,. t,.||,,„..,| bv Pant.U. ..n. .A..;.ith.., I,-^ .irid Antimadm.s and 

..tlieo )iie .,t ho ,..n^ Hi.h..il,.^ w.i> the List (lirfk ndi-r nmth ..f the Hindu-knsh 
.Vifirgi'tlu r Wf have r.im, ,,f 3, Ornk i.rin.fs and |,tni..i.a..,..s 

1 n '*"1 ^’'’■''**''■‘''■' ■'7'^ ml,., Mitlni.lat,..;. till- .S.ik.m Morn ,.lu., kfd m thou westorn march 
.ind fh.vit d ml., the Iiidiw V ,,ll(.> < ,,n.ie,|Uent u|„.n Ih,.,. the Saka.i ,.t .Smaan came tinder 

Parthi.ui ~ii./i.iaint v it o. 1 1,, i,.t,.i,. mei.-tt ,1 ciuemi lit 11,, in, n, latiiic uliii h t.iko.. the tirincca 
..t t ic li.,ii..|. .,t .l.uii.v ,I> S.ik.m nliile thi.M- i.t ni..int;i,ina ,iiid Alachosia are termed 
P.itiLis.i \ ..I1,,|1..~. th.. I.iitliian, iiilid in E.i.ti.m li.ui with ihc Imi.erial title en.hablv in 
ho .inii.y Ihonv,, ml,,,- el,.„,..nt^ bb.mlod an,l he.uled ,,„ntlv ntth h,. hn.thers ‘and 
nei.lmu., t . -r t o Milm nt iwi.iy ,.t the Pahlar.m. «.■ arc t,. dtj.i „d the Oaditn.n ..1 
■ t. lli,,in,i~ .111.1 the l.ikbt-i.Kabai 111-, iil,ti,,n lb,itin-,ri(,ti..iiaivc.-iisthcname..tkin<- 
...nd.,i,hcin..,|.i,.,.tili..,i uith th,. kina »ii., pat, I St Th,, 1,1.1- (;oiid..pheriu.s seem» 
t,. ii.i^o a.nd imd, I Oitbuani.-. alone Mith 111- brother Hi- mmicdnit,. pred(.ce.-sor 

a.i-.Wo- II. -.mcthostmtia,,- \-pa-. ,.n„ ln,l,a^,...„..n, nit..,! luth both 

1 hc-sf- jil HU fa. 
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Ka^-Iiiawiid. Tl'e early liistorv of these i^akas is difiic-'ilt to find out. 
but they have l)een ideutilied with tlie Sai-Waiig who ac-cording to 
Prof. Steii Koiiow. were ideiitica.1 with the .Saka-l\[uiu).idas familiar 
to Indian writers. They seem to have halted in the region of Kipin, 
(identified with the district to the north of tln^ Kal)ul river : Sten 
Konow. Rp. Ind. Ant. XIV p. 291) destroyed the (Ireek kingdf)ms 
there ami with further pressure marclied south and east. rroi)ab]y. 
there were two important stream.s of Saka invaders, one through 
Beluchistan along the Indus valley downwards to Clujarat-Kathiawatl 
and Malwa. tlie other through the Fiiujab ann penetrating the 
northern ])!aiu. A large number of Saka principalities was esta- 
blished in uoith India- presumably in Gandhaia. Kapisa. Wes- 
tern Punjali and Mathura. The Northern Saka Sadraps* came 
under Partldan intlumice Many of them adopted Parthian 
or Persian styles a, ad some (»f them evidently acknowledged Par- 
thian supreiuacv. The Saka domination of the lower Indus valley 
lasted longer and e\’en Ptolemy mentions them. 

Southern Sakas — Of the southern bj-aneh of the Sakas. wt; 
hav'o two prominent lines. (a) The Khaharata m’ ( hah.iratas (»1 
Kathiawad. A large part cf Mahara.'rtra was within their domi- 
nions and a large number of their inscriptions an<l coins ha.s 
been discovered. The most ])rominent ]>rinee of this line was 

* The Ni)i thorn Sak.i ,S,itiap'--Tlic .S.ik.i^ 'ooni l.i li,t\o .>voi nni .1 l.ii._'o |i.u( ..f I ho I'linj.ih 
1111(1 the Y.imima V.illov Wo h.ivo lotoii 1100- to .1 S.ik.i I’liiK'o M.on". ot .Moo.i nf tlio I'.i.mI.i 
cnpiiei pkito (l.itod in tiio vein TS .111 inikiioivii cia. .ind Ik- 1^ dcsonho(| .i- ,1 ^ l’,(i,(iii,,(iMl 
Prinoe (Maharyt.i) Kiri I'lnpiro w.i.-i .m oxtoiwM- niio .nid im indod < ■.Uidh.rr.i. T.ixd.i ;(iid 
Pu.skalavdti, Ho -com.-, to h.ivc HoiiriUiod in the middle of the -ocond (on I! I ' . tlmiioli 
nothing as yet hm-- boon -ottlod dotinitcli, Ho n.i- f..llo«o(l h\ l‘iin((- like .\/(-. I .nid 

Azilisoci. 

Inatiditiffn tu such puufitul ]ninrv^. \m- haw- u-trifiiM- iiin-- -f Saka S.tt.ape 

ruling in the Punjab, in Kapi.'^a ami «n i pla« a^ iar ea-t a-^ Matlnn.» \<‘t\ bi He ih kn..«n 
of the Kapi.sa Satiaj» but In the Punjab we hat n-ffU'iHt-* t-> fhife- kuruiM-x > <i tht- 
familms ..f Liaka ami Patika. ..f Miantfula .tmi -h-liMnia. ami ihar,,I A-|MVtrmaii In 
Mathura, a bmg line ..f aika> iulr<l, / >! Ha-.tiia, Ka^uniadi... Pani'n .[.i. S...(a-i . f. F<.i 

our puip.'M*, tlu' Lhiffn''i‘n.'y 'U fidci "t pnn- r- i- U'O at ab imp-ayuG 
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Xalu!.priii,;i,. \\iios(^ iiiKci iptioiis aic in an unnamed era. 

This prince liad a cnntimn us .struggle with the Andhras. wlio 
d.i'stroved his powi-r. 

Sakas of Ujjain (/yjWlnle the Audiira victory put an end 
to this Kit.' luuata line .'uother l»raneh ot the Sakas e.stabli.shed 
a, dynasty at I jjain wliich la.stcd for jiearly hiirr centuries. 
The founder of this lii;«- w.c' Vasniotika's son Castana. The 

gi'antlson of f'a^taua wa> the ctihbuated Rudra-daman who 

def'e.ated the Andhras and estalilisheil almo.st imperial sway 

over a vast region ineludmg .'^iud. ( iujarat-kathiwad, part 

of Rajputai'a. Cutch. Koi'kon and a ]jart ot the Vindhyan 
hill regions. A long lim“ of Rudra-daman s successors ruled 
in. U, jjain till the (•lo^e of the loiuth ten. A. 1). when they were 
de.stroyed liv (.’anilraeiipt,! 11 ol tht* (inptii lin.c. 

Kusanas - Tin* hi.-^toi \ of tlie decline of the f^aka power and the 
exact rehttion.'. of the Sa.ka> with the. othet compiering tribes of the 
border region i" not ex.n tiy known, d’o wards the close of the second 
cen. B.C.. aitother lact'-migratitin began and the Yueh-chi began t<i 
jne.ss the S.ika.^ hanl. .As tlic icMdt of a serie.“ of internecine wars, 
the Kusana,s thcnif'clvc.', defeated the < tlu.r Vueh-chi sections and 
established an emjiiie whith inclinled •' great pait of north and 
we.stern India up to Ma.thiira. The mote imjrortant pnirces of the 
Kusanas were the two Kadph.ist's, KaiiKku, Vasiska.. Hiiviska and 
Vasiulevu. The chntn.ology and the order of the princes of the 

* Thf 'lalt' "i thf I'.mnlaiH'iJ "I t}i« Ku'-.in.t i-s a.s wtll a-j the relation 

between tli*- [tun* ( > "f tin- K.olphi-'* ' oi«>n|» .(IkI 'IH« e <it Kani-ka. Anv !n)\v, the tw<> 
]ino.> '.in he t.i'.flv (Ij-f iiniUi'-lMMj. -nx «• tin- Kaiii-ka «li'-tfn;rui''he.'' itself by the Ui'O »>t 

IlevaanW l>e\ .tpnt ? a 1 1 1 It - .i ml t le n-e \ e tf ^ w hn h '■rein !<» ('mneit th mselves into a 
partf ui.tr » f,i Kemptiv un •! {«• il ll A Sm let of Kaiu^ka ) that there were t\'o 

K.ut'ana lin* '• <>nrrxti.i Intii.ui an*l i(i« oifin Imn.in h\ Kani'-ka Uthei'' like Thoinav-? 

have [fl.nto} tin* Ka<l|>lH-'< ^ htb.i. Kani-ka The ilate <it Kan!>ka le. therefore 

uinert.iin ’I'hrir ,tir manv tha'-iif-' jh.ttii hi' at'iv-.n-n ualinhiiLr « me w Inch makes him 
the t'>nn<lri i.f f h* oh !>«' rra titd .n<-rir. i inikn_iMmt{u ‘aeginatoi •>{ the tS.ika era. In any 
•i-e. Kaiif'k.t < inH'R h. , <• , .r'l* i H. n, a. |J < uni j...t l.itt { than thr fi[^T (.eutury A U. 
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Kusaiia line i.s far from l)eing definitely settled. Most of tlie Kusana 
kings were Inclianised and fiecanie devoted adherents of some or 
other of the Hindu gods, espeeially Siva, Kaniska according to the 
northern Buddhists was a patron of their religion and did much 
for the development of the Mahavana School. Gradually, the 
Kusana power declined and by the beginning of the fourth century 
A. D.. the Ku.sane.s were reduced to the position of local sovereigas, 
of tlie Kabul region and held power as local chiefs for a long time. 

Indigenous Powers In this dark age. the greater part of 
norther)! and western India, was thus overrun by foreign 
hordes. The oidv indigenous powers tha^" remained main- 
tained themselves in the stiuth an<l tlie east. In regard to 
eastern India ])ioper. very' little is known and we have no 
detailed records about the regions of Magadha or Bengal. 
Only the kingdom of Kaiinga meets our eyes and we have 
onlv a stiav' allusion t.o its ])<twerful I’uler the (eta Maha- 
Megha-vahana Khaiavela. who calls hinrself a Bhiksu-maharaja 
or Dhaima- maharaja.* In his Hathigumpha inscription, he gives 
an account of his line and of his own doings. Fiom the meagre 
data and doubtful language of this iiusci iptional record we simply 
know, that he was the fourth ot his line, a Jain by religion and 


* O.U' i.ifur.nan..n U'ganim;. Kiifiravi-U inainU .lonv,..l fion. the ,r,.. 

crii,ti,.n. cliM,oveieil a,, early 1S25 ami "f ahaliai. e>e-e..i..v l,y nha.t!»aii .ili Indraj. held 
the <!r„uml till I'JIC. "hen Indrajis lea.luw'- «eie atUiki.l In a nuiii m i M -iholam Ihf 
readlni; of Mr .J.na.wal ma.lr in liUT an.l an.emled m 1! 2s i3 n„« my-ptoi by umst sehela,^. 
From the in.se, 'if, tion ae Umw tor lertaui that Khaiavela W-ionp-ed to the ( eta (( e<h) rule,.- 
of Kaliima and wa- the fourth ot hm hue Of hi.- more remarka ble exj,lo,,.s may K- 

mentioued hi- e.xpeddiou -d,,-.,eeaidmL' th, attitude of .Sa taka, m, exiH.ditmn to 

Rajapriha, ahicli eomiadled the Varaiia invader to heat a letreat (hm b), and hi- MiUny 
over Baha-atimitra of Maiiadha In the ...d, he rail- hiaiMill de,cen dan o a 
tamilv. a Kheiuaraja . and lUiik.-uiaj.i . I'hamiuaraja and piide- him.-. If upon hi.- patron., ue 
of all relimou- -oit- (See .1 i! 0 U- :l»2S .1 o u u M 

From the internal evidea, , -. ,Iaya-«al h...- pho-. d khamiek. u, iht m-t halt .,i ihe 2ml 
Cen. BC The feta dvna.-n a.i-p.ohahh toumhd m -lo b.* Khaiax el, vv. ho,„ 

2,17 Bf and beeame Kinp m l.sli B.< Ry If h' ‘'•■‘'■“'■'■'I 'I"-' 

Mui>h]pn) aii'l tin- ilajH-r-U) a ' auint-t 
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having defieci "a vSatakami Lord of the Deccan" led an expedi- 
tion to Pataliputra. Nothing more definite is known as regards 
his date or Ids successors. 

The Andhras — In regard to the Andhras. we are in almost the 
same region of mist and darkness. The Puranas give us only the 
names of Andhra princes and we know but little as to the beginning 
ot the dynasty. A number of scliolars has relied solely on the 
Pauranic testimony and has made the Andhias. successors to the 
Sunga-Kauvas. assigning ISimuka. their founder, to the third or 
tirst quarter of the first century B. (.'. This however is 
absolutely untenable, especially on the evidence ot epigraphv. 
Moreover, the Andhras were already a powerful rlyua.sty 
in the days of IMega-sthenes. who mentions a tradition 
about tlieir pc werful military force. The dynasty was 
established according t<i all evidences by .Sinuika and gained 
ascendancy over a large part of western and southern India, but 
the Andhras seem nevei- to have established Imperial dominion 
in the plains <d Hindustan.'" The dynasty produced a number of 
energetic Tuleis the total of sucJi l)eing twenty-nine or thirtv with 
a total regnal period of about 4(50 years. About the three earliest 
princes w>^ have epigraphic details, but after them there is a gap 
in such records. This was probably clue to the ascendancy 
of the Khaharatas and Sakis who were however checked bv kin« 
Hautami-putia Satakarni. who destroyed the asceudanev of Naha- 
pana. restriu k huge number.''- of foreign coins and restored the 
lioumL of the Andhra Lmpiie Iw <on<piering the Sa kas. Yavanas 

* riu’ Ik-^uuuhl' " t thf .Xiiilhi.i' iini't 111- jilaLfil in till- la't 11, tiler nt the .'trd ten B.C. 
Kuhler uii epiL'iaiihn .i I •.'leiind' h.ici [il.ieeil them m the 'ee..nd <entni_\ while aeiDidme tn 
R.ilifen tile line hee.ui sown afur i’ii lie Other .ti h..lai'- like the late Sii K (i Bhandiiikar 
[jlai I'll them altei tlie tall ■ d riie SniiLra-Kanv.i^ F'>i a di'c ii— n.n id tin.', 'ee Ra|iMiir.- Intro- 
din tiiin tn Andhia ('..in,' iiid Iti'i iiiitn.ii', niiaiid.iikai -. tl.iilv Hi't.n t ,,f tin Decean, and 
.li'Uteau.niibieuil ' Ailtieiit Hl't'.i\ i.t the De* tail. 
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Palhavas. Khaharatas and some K>attriyas.* He had the usual 
title of Batavahana. but he seems to have l>elonged to a new royal 
family. The mention of Bralimanic metronymics is also significant. 
Gautamiputra'st vast empire comprised Cfujarat. Mahva. Central 
India. Berai. Konkan and a large part of the present Bombay 
presidencv. Owing to these exploits, he must be regarded as the 
sec(»nd founder of the Andhra Empire. He was succeeded by 
a number of energetic princes but soon afterwards the Andhras were 
hard pressed by the Sakas who under C'astana's grandson Kudra- 
daman, had established a powerful kingdom, and reduced 
the Andhra king to impotence (-‘tliough the latter was not ex- 
tpriuinated owing to very near relationship. ) After the lapse 
of some considerable time, the Andhra Empire sank into decay 
and the different feudatories established independent rule in dif- 
ferent localities. This is proved by Pauranic and other eviden- 
ces. According to the former, there were .^even Andhra- bhrtyas 
who ruled probably at Sri parvata. the dynasty of Abhiras 
comprising ten kings, the seven tfardabhilas. the \avanas. the 
Tusaras and the Hurundas. From archaeological evidences we find 
dynasties like those of the Cutus related to the Xagas. the .Maha- 
rathis. and of princes bearing the title of Satakarni, ruliitg near 
Banavasi. who seem afterw'ariB to have been succeeded by the 
Kadambas of Yaijayantipura . The region about Xasik passed to 
the Abhiras a.s proved by an inscription of the Ai>hira Isvarasena. 
In some other distiicts, they were sii])])!;' uted by the Pallavas. 

* Set! the XaMk m.-ifiiptiHU "t Oiicen a..n .m-i O.nit.eiu th. im.ther ot 

Gautamiputra Satakarni Satavahana 

t The suggestion wa.s made ver> luih that G.uuamipntra the traditional 

Vikramaditya but not a(ee]Hed h\ .ill seholai". Mon* thi-. questnm has* 

been examined in detail by Mr Hantkrishna l>eK MA and In- hd': -ik « oi rled in rawing 
iinimrtant points resiarding the identity -H tiaiitainiputra .ind \ ikramadity.i, 1 he 
name Vikramaditya oocurv »'\en m Haia's great p-ntn il woik. 
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All tliese happened in or ahoiit the tfiird eentnry A. D. wliicli 
still remains a dark and unexplored ivpien before the historian. 
Perhap.s in that age. India lemained under the domination of 
tribes of savages and foveigirei'.s. !n r<‘gi(>ns of Xorth India, pro- 
bably, the Sassanians elainied ovei lordship. Tin,' period is entirely 
obscure and its history is yet to l>e written.. 

Fourth Century Revival ; the Guptas — 'towards the close of 
this period there was a revival of indigemms powers. Iir north 
India, the Girptas rose to power, but not before a stnrggle tor 
supremacy had been waged by litnrs which, produced the Nagas of 
Padmavatl or the concpieror ('ainlra of the iMeherauli pillar. 

The Vakatakas — In central India ar<»se a new power. It was 
the Vakatakas of whom we liave but little in the Puranas except 
traditions about Vindhyasakti and Pra,vara„sei\a. Yet they were a 
great power who ruled over a vast aiea of central India and the 
Deccan. The extent (d their j)ower. their cultural j^eculiarities 
and their services to the cause <d' Hindu < ulture have been 
rightly emphasised by M. Jouv<iau-I)ul>i euil. 

The Pallavas -In the extreme south, the tfua. Cola and the 
Pandyas held local sway* Init in the feuTth century A 1).. a new 
power ro.se in that locality. It was the Pallavas. wlnrse founder 

* A.*> rt'gartU the- t-xtrenu- M>uth. t.ur knMvvhdliio w "till «‘"])eoiAlly fi)r the earliest 

periinl It IS rca."onahle to believe that th<* extiT iiu- "uuth was known to the people of the 
north even in the iVth an<l Vth eeiitiirie*; H.<' . .\m\ ({reek travellerx have jireservetl acoounty 
(tf the Pantlyas. Aryan ininuirration introdnced Arx'an eniture, and Brahmin ^a^eR like 
Agastya came to be reeardctl .i" the lathers of south Indian culture The social and 
political life of the south Imwcvei retained the st.wiij) of an imliiienous evolution ami the 
country was pan'olled out among a largt' mimb<-t -d "inail principalities or tnha! states 
ruled by local princes or Assemblie-- 

At the dawn of the riinstian era, there were 13 nmhis and three < rowned kiim- o.g, Cera 
(J«>la and Pandya who hei<l "Upreme sway over seven "mailer chief" There wa." a struggle 
tor supremacy among these for overlordrslup t»ver Tamilakam. The Iii"t to attain a sujneme 
position was Karikala the Black-foot, the (‘ola ruler of Kavenpattam | l"t cen. A.D.) and he 
invaded Ceylon, In the ^econd ten A.l>. •'^enguttiu in, the Red ( era. iom* to power, but his 
yon was defcattnl and impns4.ne<l by Xeduiu*]el\an the P.’imiy.i 1h« I’amhn" d t.uiu-d their 
suprt-maev till the touith ceii A. I) when tin P.ill.iv i- ro"c !-• [>«.wrr 
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w;!S. as 31. Jouveau Du])reuil riglitl}- points out, not a foreigner 
but a feudatory of tlie Alulluas who consolidated ruling authority 
by naarrving a Xfiga princess. (See Dubreuil's History of the 
Deccan — pp. 46-51 ; and CTopalau’s Historv of the Pallavas 
(pp. 1-32). 

The Republics — iconic otlicr local p<'wers maintained them- 
selves (hub'g this age of a?i;)r<-liy and political turmoil. Thev^ 
were the non-monarchial tribes wliicli held their own ])oth 
cUgainst Indian enemies and. foreign invaders. Prominent among 
these were the 3' n. udhevos, wlm. thougl) compelled to shift from 
tlieir old locality, fought with Rudrad.5man. Ne.vt came the 
3ralavas who moved to Eastern Rajputana wliere they had to fight 
the Uttamabhadra.s in league with the Khaharata Nahapana as we 
are told in the records of the latter’s son-in-law. U-savadata. The 
Arjunavanas. the Sibi.s, the Trigarta.s. as well a.s the EajanyaSjthe 
Vrsids, the Andimduiras and the 3faliarrijas existed and maintained 
their ground. They sttove to uphold the dignity of their race a.s 
well the imn-monerchical tradition. Some of thoir eoins and 
record.s Inn'o coine down to u.s. .Vs totliior mode of go^ eminent 
and tlieii' political icleals. we shaii go into some details in the ne.xt 
section Foi' fuller tlctails. we refer our readeis to Sir Ale.xander 
Cunningham’s Aneient [ndic.n Coins and his Ar'-haeologieal Siuuoy 
Report.s {Yo\ XIV). 
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The Polity of the Age of 
Conflict and Resurrection 

Tho polity of tliis dark age was ono of reactions and com- 
promises, During the earlier part of tJie period the reaction against 
the Imperial institutions was very great. The foreigner conquered 
the outlying provinces and there instituted new systems of govern- 
ment retaining very little of the past. The higher machinery of 
government crumbled to dust. The principles of government and 
the autonomous local institutions however survived. The tenacity 
of the.se local institutions was due to many causes. They had 
received acceptance fiaun the people through centuries, before the 
advent of impeiialisui. Furtliermore tl>e}' ensured the indeiren 
dence and good government of the localities. 

Above these were imposed the innovations of the conquering 
hordes. But these affected the people very little. Generally 
speaking, the higher machinery of government established 
by the conquering races was one suited to those who 
could not devise a lasting .system but wished to hold the 
country in military subjection only. It was thus fortunate for 
India that her new conquerors lacked the genius to create but had 
to borrow either from the powerful nations of the neighbourhood 
or fr( m the concpiereil themselves. The early Sakas and 
ParthiiUis buirowed from the Parthian oi- Persian ruler.s, whose 
culture had impiessed them most. The Greeks alone had the 
presumption to impose a sy.stem of their own. but even then 
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in reality nothing ne\Y was introduced, except reitain official titles 
and names which survived as long as the Greeks ruled. 

Changes introduced by Greeks — It appears from the meagre 
records that the Greek princes like the Sakas and the Parthians 
remained conten.t with appointing local governors, who held 
important centres under military occupation. These Greek 
officials were nctnrallv designated by words of Greek origin. The 
princes themselves assumed titles like Megaloy, or Basileus Basileon. 
The officials appointed by them were known as Strategos* or 
Meridarch.t Some scholars have also detected the title of 
HoramurtaJ. We liave coins or inscripti(>n wliich hear these 
titles, hut they cease with the fall of the Greeks. 

Saka-Palhavas— -The Sakas or Saka-Pa.lda.v, s seem to have 
borrowed from Pa.rtlv'an or Persia.n models. Prolia.bly. tliero was 
a supreme Saka rider ])residing oyer the fortunes of the so-called 
Sy.kastan. Lhider him were Satraps ruling different territorial units, 
divided into two classes, distinguished from each other by the 
addition of the prefix d/o/'rt to the lower title. The Saka Maues 
was designated a Maharaya whde Partldan princes assumed titles 
like ■ Khayathiandm khayathiya Some of the 3Iatliura Satraps like 
Sodasa assumed titles like ^lahafoatrapa and Svami (Liider.s 59) 
The Satrapal designation was probably liorrowcd from Persia and 
was adopted by all Sakas whotlior in tlie nortli or in the .soutJi. 
In most families, a .Mahuksa.trapa was associated with his son or 
heir who bore the lower title. Below the higher Sutra, jrs. were 


* We have a Uirire luunber <*1 vnins nt Az* ^ J f • ii \'hi« h tlu* nam»‘ hi- .-ub'irdinate A^jia- 
varma, the strategoj?, nccur^. 

t The title Mendareiios nreiirs in a Khar'-:-thi fr-m Tasila rrh<Gn.U', J R. A. ^5- 

1916 ). 

t Accordin" to lAulers iJ R.A.S. » tin ui-ouutp.jj menti'ii- Ua /'ora* 

mutia Lala -‘f , 'Satrap X.\>\ 
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military leaders designs.ted Satiai'S or Srrategos wli » colleeted 
tributes and reduced refractory triluitaries to sub jectuui. 

Southern Sakas — Like tUe 8a, traps of the n.ortb, the 8akas (d 
tlie south followed tli.c moilel <»f Persia dining the early part of 
the period. But tlie greatest borrorveis were tlie Kiuaiia Emperors^ 
rvhose geographical position eualiled and compelled th.em to borrow 
indiscriminatelv fionr all nations, c.i/. from the ^Mongols and the 
f'hinese, from the Eom:in.s : nd Bieeks as well as IV. nu the Hindus. 

The Kus anas — This spirit <d’ indiscriminate borrowing charac- 
terised the Kusanas not only in politics but in religion. Tn the 
Kusana coins, we find not onl}' tiroek legemls. l)ut the figures of 
deities belonging to the Hindu. Buddhist, Zor<'asiii-,n. Elamite 
and even Babylonian pantJieon. In ad.d.ition to the Sun-god, 
we liave figures of Siva, (d' tlie W’indgod. of Xanain. of the 
goddes.s -Mao and of Helios. Tfoiaclas, i\!ithr.i and. L ik.':'ini appear 
on the coins of Kani.ska'.s succes.sois. The title.s assumed by 
Kaiiiska are significant. H'e find the bdlowing .strdes aird titles 
on his corns and inscriptions, c.g. 

(a) The Son of Heavtni or Z>< (•n/n//r(( --probaldy borrowed 
from the ('hinese. 

(fi) King of Kings Sahmio-S/iao from tlie Perso-Parthians. 
(r) Sovereign lord of kings -or MalnlrfijJtirdJa borrowed 
from TiuPa. 

(d) King (d Kings - Bns'//r/os' BasHeon from the (h'eeks. 

(c) Kuisar or Ka-jir (l.svara ?) — boiKiWed trinn the Mongols. 
(_/) In tlie coins oi Ivadplusis. other titles appear riz. 
Rajatu aja Stu ra-luiu-isruni. Malusiida-JiiUial'a and 
Makasi.^a . T radata. 

In course of time, the Knsauas like the other foreigners 
became not only liidiani.si-d but became ]>,itrons of Saivisin or 
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Buddhism as tlieir coins sIuav. They continued to call them- 
selves J)i ra or I )era pa ft a* and this influenced Indian ideas too 
deeply. Tlie identiflcation of tlie king with the vicegerent of the 
gods and the assum])tion of the Leva title hecame the universal 
practice of later Hindu king.s. In thi.s rc-spect. a gi'eat influence 
was exerted hy tlie foreigners upon Hindu polity : 

While this was the course of events in northern and western 
India, the indigenous powers which either gi'ew out of the downfall 
of file Empire or enlarged themselves at the cost of the fallen dy- 
nasty. practicallr- maintained, the old. goveri mental sy.stem. though 
there was a visible reaction against the ccntialisirg and exploiting 
tendencies of the imperial rule. Of these indigenous powers, the 
more important wove th.c Andluas and the ('etas, in ad.dition to th.e 
three states of the extreme south. 

The Andhras— The Andhra records give us very little details 
about their administrative system or the form of government, but 
from what we have, we may draw the following conclusioins. 

(a) The Andhra empire comprised territories directly ruled ]»y 
the Andhra king.s. some of these being ju'ovinces wrested from 
the Hauryas. 

(h) There were other provinces and areas uliich were in tlie 
hands of hereditaiy feudatories, caliing themselves hlahribhojis or 
Maharatthis (Kaili A'o. 14). Tliese families wi-re v>ay pouerfid 
and there were often marital alliances between these families ainl 
the Antlhra rulers. The Andhra queen. Xayanika. was the daughter 
of such a Hahai'afhi {Sadahinn-lala laija-M(diaia(/n). and we 
have instances of <oii s beiii« stiuck Ip' tluse leudatoiies. Ihe 

* Thi;^ title i* ahiiii't a ('"imii' n * <ii tin- 1 1 K.aii&ka Kaiii'ka is 

Called X)eva|mtra m a number ot n ex,.!d-' ('-ee Lndti" X** iJ'. -I. 2.1/ liif '-iiiiu- ^ j-ith' i nj - 

piled to Huska .Hid Hju/dvci (Lu.U-i- Nm. :;r,. :*s. An. A2. Ab. ni’. Idb; \ aMiJot a is 

aimilaily S>t\ le<] (^ee L.uti« i Bk* i Ki--* " la n < be i" - jo •!%< ii • -t' |a aii' 1 l'» ajatii aja . 
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^[a}i.al)h<»j.s wlf pinbalih tlie ol tJie Bhuiijyas or tlie 

Bhojas of tlie Epic, eiiioved similar jiowcrs and prerogatives. Otlier 
tributaries vere the (’utiis. Xagas ai d. Mundaiiandas. In course 
of time, most of these feudatories asserted, tlreir independence. 
(Rapson ('. 1. of Andhras. Introduction pp XLII to XLV). 

(c) In those portions (.f tlie Raurva Empire which were air- 
nexed to the Andhra moiKirchv. the old sr stein lasted more or less 
with modifications. The provim ial govermnent was in the hands 
of Amdfyas or Rdjfuiuityas. and we liear of Auiutyas like Visiuipalita 
or iSivagupta. There were also militar} officers like Scndpatis or 
Mahdsendpatls different centres (Cf. Xasik ;24, Senapati 

Vasu). ^^'c have references to Mahdixdtras in charge of the 
Sramanr.s (Xo. oo Xasik. of cava no. 19). One inscription speaks 
of Bhairdagarikas. Subject to the.se officials, the local areas 
enjoyed full autonomy <ii'd guilds w ( re e.etive. ; s wo know from 
Esavadata's records speaking id' Nigama.-sabhas. 

In addition to the ordina.u' taxes, the At dhras seemed to 
have preserved some of those fisc-al light.s which were enjoyed by 
their Iilaurva predecessors. We hear of royal villages (Rdjahm 
Khetarii) and in connection with giants to religious orders, we 
know that thev too preserved, their salt monopoly and exacted 
fen'V-dues. This is evident from the fact that whenever villages 
were granted., the Alnlhras conferred with that grant the right of 
making salt and other privileges ( 

etc. .See [ns. of Sfitakarni Gautamiputra, Xo. o.) 

Detailed information on these heads is indeed scanty, but from 
some of the inscriptions, we have interesting iufoimatiuns about 
the stvles. titles or the pretensions of the Andhras. The kings 
of the Andhra line were satisfied with the simple titles of Raja* 

* Apart tf. lUi rajG .m'l nialiyi .1 1 i . Mi* U'-'iiuDii u ■ l x.itat iili.uj.s .hrI i?atakurnJ 
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and Malinidja- and tlieir wives and mothers wore designated 
Mahdder'i iMany of the j ulers assinncd the name of Satakarni* 
and some designated themselves Satavahara. 'ater on corrupted 
into t>rilivrdiana. The successor of (tantaniiputra. the restorer of 
the glories of the line, makes that king pride upon his heredi- 
tary dignitr' {I nla-poiisa-parajMirdfiata). enumerates the different 
provinces under the royal rule, the i aces of enemies conepiered 
by him and allows (h’uti miputrc, to be compared with the great 
heroes of Indian history. While most of the epithets are of no 
importance to the historian, some details are really suggestive. 
Thus, in the great inscription of tfautamiputra's mother, the king 
is not only extolled for his mercy to enemies, his efforts for the 
preservation of tlie order of the Vatnas {vinirutita-cdturvanna- 
karasa) and his patronage of the Brahmins as well as the lower 
castes (DijctvaTa-kufuva-vH'adhanasa) hut claims to be remem- 
bered and honoured on account of his having lived a dedicated 
life which shared fully the joys and so'.rows of his sub ects {Pora- 
jana-iiirisesa-sama-std-ha-duklKt-yt) and devoted to the attain- 
ment of the three objects of existence {Stibibliata-tiraya-desa- 
kdlasa). Another source of the kb.g’s pride was that he never 
irrrposed an}' taxes not sanctioneil by custom or justice (Dhnmo- 
pajiia-k’(tr(i-c/ II i j/ofict-lv I'dSd), nov did his arnis fail to smite the 
enemy and jrrotcct his own jrcojile."' A King with all eiremies 


19 aignifioant. Btif no satisfin t..rv li.i- Sieii .iwmicd to thcw word.- (lord of picorn 

Sata — hills — kanii tall-; liini Na va-naiM-'ya.im <*f nu^a-nagaia oi lord 

of nine classes of men ?) 

* Jtany of these cxi>l'ess.ii'n> .th- diif rcf» t'. tin ilevtititin t(f tlic hapjiint'sa 

of the people is but an eehr» of the ancient liuidu legal ideal and reminds u-- nf Kautjlya s 
line-imi^% teg; ■ ’-T'''' -tl!''-""'' **"’ '/ ’ ‘ind the 

consideration of de.ia and kPdo setin to e<h»» Kautilvi<tn id»M< Th** nmntinn of the exaefictn 
of taxes only sanctioned by Dhaima show's the ni.*ntaht\ »d .i reaUmn against the tisca! 
tyranny of the Emjtire. 
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sulidiieil, with all siihjiM-t.s treated witli kindi ess. lie was gieat 
like Rama. Kesa^a. Aijtiiia and ntlier heroes, the first and 
unrivalled fighter (d' his age and. tlie "Sole Biahndn" {Ekadlaom . 
Ekaftaat and Ekahaaii/aitai]* 

From these we may safely presaiine that the political ideals 
of these indigeinuis rulers of south India tv ere not much dillerent 
from those of the Arthasastia. diough m one oi' two respects tlrev 
came to hear the stamp of tlie pacifism infroducpd l,v th.e groat 
Kmperm' Aseka. The vefererces to the threefold aims and the 
identification of the king with Iris subjects’ interest clearlv point 
to the continuance of the traditional Artliasastia ideals. But the 
mention of non-viidence to enemies (Eafajroic apavah Isd-riichisa) 
or the allusion to taxation with Dliaima, are hut the indications 
which sh(5w the reaction against the policy of hlood.v con- 
cpiests or of unbridled fiscal tvTanny which is so prominent in 
the code of Kautilya. 

The Dharma Reaction - The inffuei eo of this Dluti'raa ideal 
was mme far-rcacidng than it has lieen hitherto supposed. 
Perhaps, it was greater in the coniitty. the comjuest id' wldch 
evoked in Asoka those s- . tinionts whicli swelled the fhaabtide 
of his repentance atid made his niemory ,m> deai to luinianitv. 
It is remarkalde to note its influence on ifbiha-meQ'havrdiana 


* The KbifKimlua 'i not » It-ail v <1 It in( an- tin- ■'oh* lit.liirnana* 

and inas' be takfii to point to the fat l that tin* latei Sata\ahana>' v.v\v lhahnMn-> f>v i a.'^te 
Thi-^ view n » t‘i VOS -.up] .at finin tlw oi . uinMn e ot I’lalunanH at Lot la tm 1 1 . *11% ini' > Jikf* \ 1 d^'tlii- 
]»utra or (kiutaiulpulra A'-tinL upoii thi' iiuoi psotation, ut- nui'.t nit Imo to tlie f.ut that 
pro ha hi \ .it’tt'i tin wtakt ninu •.! t ho An«ihia } o\v< i on ai « <a.nt ot tin- S.i ka in v.i'inu. a Id ah min 
dyna>tv >iipplanTo(i the oailh r An'ihr.i kmu- w ho mu- Sfidr.i'. i.v r a-tc. W.- }ia<l .1 k i uinnci* 
of thi< man\ ' ontuiio- iatoi, in t},r' um* o-^n n. v%l.> tho Poi-t\a' .->11 j.plantcl thr sin ics.stas 
of Sivaji 

This tofcftlu'r \t ith tho Hi ahinaiii' ai t-n^in oi t h*- Nun a.-'. pouP i*> i ]\i ahniaui' a ! ii ar t i>>n 
in that aiit* of founun inva'*!' n Late 1 oii, hnd tho J’aihu.is t l inning - 1 . , nt fi.an A->vatlha- 

man, and tho Kadaiuiti-H < alhnu* thoni'-rlvt'' Hralunin-' i’lr -inp thniL. i' t'.p<-.itcd tiv<- 
centnnt-s l.ittA- whf-n thf Sfiliis ..f Kahili, tia ia-t kniL'^i "f ''ind .in«i -.ani' ..t the Jhatihara' 
clunit-d to liiv.' hto n if HrahinTn <h-<M nt 
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Klulravpla. tlie C'eta prince of Kalinga* who restored the great- 
ness of h's line. Gieat as he was and glorious as his jiolit’cal 
acliievoiuents were. he. too. felt the influence of that man who had 
reduced his country into a province of his empire. Irr imitation 
of the piety of the adversary of his line, he took the title of 
K.semaraj.a. Bhiksui aja and Dharmaraia, titles assumed by many 
of the later Indian princes, and the practice continued for a bmg 
time.t 

In ( ourse of time, all these pacific and humane ideals passed to 
all the laces <d' barbarian invaders of India. The half-Greeks of 
Bactria were the first to feel the spiritual influence of the 
conquered. They readily gave up their soulless paganism and 
adopted either the teachings of Buddha or embraced like Heliodoros 
the rising Bhagavata religion. Many of their princes assumed the 
style of the Eighteous (Dhuimika)^ and soon the Hellenes lo. t 
their individuality, political and cultural. 

The savager elements resisted longer, but they too succumbed 
fast and adeqrtcd not only tbe religion but also the .sia-ial and poli- 
tical institutions of the conc|uerfd. tSo far a.s political and .social 


* The in.'^rription of Kliar.ivola ik-rivc^ .r.iport.ituc fi'oui otlier It nv tliu 

arlv history of .lainkm .mil h,.»- tli.U relioiuii h.»l i-ptv.ul >.vi'r It Ulais also 

cw’. with tiieir f.iith rivctiMl to the e.yti-eme of ahim'<u. .I.on pi-m>V' ' oiihl li'-'ht an. I ninieitaU 


carlv 
hi 

military expeditions 

other m^iripti.m ot thi^ line -1 K-iliiwii kinp- h.ivc ...mo ih.wn t 
date, tll^fe^(■n(■e^ tif opiuK'n still (‘xist. 

A T.'i - 1 ♦ ],,w i.r.ifi. •.•nt-v in nuuu sciences (ak!j:i-nipa-rrannna-l»Klhi 

I Kli.iravela enumerates iiis j)n>ntumN m ni.uiy \ . . . 

visatadena) and towards the end In- in-enpti.ni ]»nde 

(.Savapa^ainla-pujaka) and a.-suim-s the^^e ah-ve tita- 

IMiikkhuraja and Dharniaiaja ) 

The 0 ..im. of Oieek pri.mes bo.m im,, region, of pi.a. ,yn.l .....Me-.-e- hki P.illas^ /, m 

the ,h,.M0Uii or the tiip..<i. Ill .i<l.iiti..n C' On h'C- -'I'.'t -'t 

fk 
id 

\rMthMiU>ja rt.ntain tlu w-a«i Mhaiiii 

H-und -P tho et Maue.. Mhilethe 

addition to othei litle.-.The vturd Mahata-a i- leiinu 


But as reir.inls the 


up'Ui his ujii'-rKii toleration 
(f >{ Khemaraja, Bmlharaja, 


nm Voins^ho'u- !i ihmr.Vdl'l^ .m'l 'If 

title.. In some , the title. 'Tr.r.lara.H ,1 

Helioele. anil .(.nie joint ii'iiis ..f i-tiati. nmi ^ 
addition to otliei title... The word ■ilahat.i'ii y . 

Indu-itarthian Aze. I al.u hmch the .rppell.ition of •liliarimKi. 
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ideals are cm^e:M iied. they are l>est excmjilificd. l)y tl’c history of 
the Khaharatas and the Ksatrapas. 

Hinduisation — -Tle^ Karle iiisoi iptiou (No. 10. Luders, nos. 1099? 
1131. 1133) cf Xaliajia! a's soi^-in-law. Ushavadata. loflect.s all the 
sentiments of a pious Hindu and an ideal Indian king. A son-in- 
lan’ofa. Khaharrita king, styled Ksatrapa and llajaand occa.sion- 
allv designated Si'dini. this Saka p' inee eeleltrates his victory over 
the IMrdavas hy (■ha!it.al)le acis and pious deeds of ndiich a genuine 
Hindu eould he proud. Hi visits Hindu faered jrlaces. makes 
immen.se gift to Bralimins. erdow.s eaves for Bnddlust im-nks, but 
not satisfied witJi tliese, he digs wells and tanks, establishes tree 
rest-houses, raises embankments and even supports free terries. 
The kingdom of Xahapaua did not last long. His line was put 
- an end to by ( fautanuputra Satakarni. bnt very soon the Andhra 
domination was supplaiited there by that of another line of iSakas 
fonmled by Castana and holding conit at I’jjain. 

This line held sway for more than th.i(>e centuries and pro- 
duced. powerful rulers. Kud.iadaman. the gri atest king of the line, 
speaks like a true Hindu and tries to govern according to the old 
Hindu ideal. The Jiinagadh inscription of the Mahaksatrapa 
Sviimi Euclradamau (Lriders No. 96.5) is an imjrortant document 
which sj^eaks for itself. Like a pious Hindu. Eudradamana 
speaks in this inscription uTitteu in Sanskrit, of his election 
by men of all castes, and Saiva though he was, he prides 
upon his not killing any body except in war. His government 
of the provinces, wre.sted from the Andhras. seems to have been 
modelled on that of the i\iaiiryas. to whom these originally belonged. 
He sppins To liave been well versed in the art of government, es- 
ppciall} in the Ai’thasa.stra. He maintained two sets of offeers 
umlerliimwho are styled {a} Mati-sacivas. and (6) Karma -sacivas- 
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< 'learl v. tlie fimctioii of the first body was to give 
aflvi< e to tile king on affairs of state. WTiether the Matisacivas 
still constituted the Parisat, we do not know, but this much is 
clear that a body of advisers remained under the king. The karma- 
sacivas were executive officers, who had charge of departments 
which are unfortunately not enumerated. But this much we can 
presume that there were oiiicial.s with various duties, l^oiue were 
employed to collect rojal dues in various shapes, c.//. Bali, or Bhtuja 
from royal lands as in 3faurya times. Others collected the Stilku 
or Toll, while the Bhandagaiikas, were in cliarge of treasure- 
houses containing i ot only gold, silver, precious gems and stones 
but also the j^roduce of fields, or taxes paid in kind (a jjractice 
which continued even up to Gupta times). Gther officials were in 
charge of irrigation and water-supph and this is clearly confiinicd 
by the inscription of Gsavadata and of Kudradaman, whoso 
Junagadh inscription (Liulers 96o) gives us a detailed description 
of the Sudarsana lake (see also Liiders, nos 1137-1186). The 
Karmantas or workshops were also in existence as we know from 
another inscription and this is confiimed l>y the evidence of the 
Kamasutra which speaks of Adhyaksas in charge of factories. 

There existed also judges, criminal magistratefi. police officers 
as well as chiefs of militarv pickets. The higher military (dficers 
included the Senapatis and Maha-senajmtis and these commanded, 
the troops and garrisons in different localities. The different 
provinces and local divisions were prolaibly under Amatyas as 
under the Andlmas. Villages ai-d local areas, guilds, ami town- 
ships probably continued to enjoy autonomy, thoifgh the. ollieua 
in charge, whether appointed by the king <.r e!e<ted. weie 
accountable to the king. 

While ill this way, the Traditional system i email i »l iindistm 1 ed. 
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EudvadraniUi sliaied the teelii:g a.g.iii st tin* t s.-ive iiieasures 
(»f the Kmpite. Like t]ie Ai.dlua riil-is (t\lio cLiitiud to luive 
exacted, no taxes e.xcejit tliosc sai'ctioiied liy l)hiu ma) lie was 
op})osed. to fiscal t} taiiny ard. lie speaks clearly against excessive 
taxes {kar(i). forced labour ('■/,>//) and henevolcuces [Pranaijas]. 

Political tendencies and influences- In th.e liglit of available 
evidences, we may summarise the political tendencies and 
influences of this period. 

First of all. the foreign invasions, tlmugh they caused, the 
downfall of the imperial .structure, did not materially injure the 
cultural and .social life of the Indian peojtlc or destroy the 
subordinate administrative macldneiy. or the autonomy of village 
life. The foreign invaders ultimately reiiiforced. the etlaiic 
clement already existing and paved the way to a neo-Hindu social 
ami religious revival. 

.Secondly, the foreign domination of the noi th led to the ijolitical 
con.sciou.sness <rf the south, which for a Itmg time became a .sti'ong- 
hold of Iitdiaii culture. 

Thirdly, the monarchical princi})!e became .stronger than 
ever and tlnnigh some of the. republics ma iutained their political 
existence in the fritige areas ur in secluded regiotis. the vigour of 
the I'cpulilicau discipline g!a(ltially pas.sed away. A few centuries 
more. aii(l these I'epuhlics ]).issed out of existence. The principle of 
moiiaichy was not only strengthened, but eterywhere the powers 
and prei ngati v('.'- of tlie king were extolled. 'I’he king in that age 
of foreign doiuiuatiim ami anarchy came to be lo(,iked upon as the 
saviour of the people ami the u^tholdcr of the so<'ial and moral 
existence. The transcendental Dhnmia i<lea became the dominant 
principle i'l sm-ial and political life and materialism passed to the 
back-ground. The hitiuencc of the central Asian races, made the 
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king to i)(‘ looked upon as the incarnation of the divine spirit and 
this dt i-a idea was accepted everywhere. Following the Kusana 
e.\'an!})le. later Hindu kings came to be stvled Deras and the old 
Sacerdotal principle received a strong re-inforcement. Along with 
this, an ijitiniate connection was established between the king 
and the religion he professed. This is apparent from the styles 
assumed bv the various dynasties which ruled India from this 
time. Each line claimed to derive success from the grace of the 
deity it worshipped. In this, too. the foreigners led the way. The 
theek kings put the figures of their own divinities on coins and 
Pallas, Nike. Demeter, Hermes or Zeus made their appearance 
The Kusimas followed their example, Kadphises II put the Siva 
image on his coins in addition to the bull. Under Kanhka. these 
gods and goddess were multiplied and Indian. Roman. Greek 
or Baltylonian deities made their appearance on coins. (8ee 
Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Huseum. p. 10-26). Sectarianism 
also invaded polities and soon afterwards the king’s name every 
where was associated with the cult to which he belonged. From 
the fourth century downwards, kings distinguished themselves 
by assuming distinctly religious titles like Pamma-Bhdy uvula, 
Parmna- Make scam or P(im?)in-Sau(/ata. 

Lastly, a distinct feudal terdcncy was irdused into the spirit 
of Hindu politics. Repeated invasions and the cnntinual changes of 
hand of local areas led to the growth of numerous lilies of subordi- 
nate princes, who always saved their own heads by transferring 
their allegiance to the dominant power of ths day. The Scytlm- 
Persian ideal of government by means of a series of f'atraps Iwl 
also to the creation of such an indigenous aristocracy and most 
probably the old. centralised character of administration as under 
the31auryas pa.^sed away. I’he rise of inuumeralile Alitra families 
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poii'it.s to t]ie sa'Dic. Tl'o Satiapiil faitiilies also strengtlieiied. 
the same principle aj'il t]ie rise of feudatory families under tlie 
Guptas is a fact wiiidi every lustoriai' is Ijouud to take into 
account. These rided their own dominions on conditions 
of military aid, and triluitc. d’lie representatives of the central 
power were installed in all centres of importance and probablv 
the later official grade (d Kayasthas grew out of the imitation of 
the Persian and Parthian Kluiijalltii/i 

The Republican Ideal 

In the midst of these innovations and turmoils, the lepublics 
maintained more or loss their omii time-honoured imtitutions and 
the tradith.ui of indejiendence. In the absence of detailed records, 
their coins alone show their coijiorate iiolitical existence and the 
dominance of the idea of a 'res pnldica.' 

Prominent among these lejmbhcans were the \audhevas, 
who had survived tlie imperial domination (d' the 3Iaui vas. In that 
age of foreign invasion, they had to fight hard against the Saka 
ruler Kudradaman. who speaks id’ their valour and military jiride. 
(Ep. Ird. ^lll.). Throe types of Yaiidheya coins have been 
discovered, especially in the ea.stern Punjab, with the elephant 
and bull symbol, with the figure of Kartikeya and with 

* It 1,- a -iL'iiitii .Hit t.Ht tli.it |ii,-t .liti-i thf t.iifiL'ii IIIV.IMIIM mill ^fttleim tit in India, the 
oitiual liiuili' lit Krua'tli.ii- hii.nni-' viiy |iiiiiniiit'iit Tli.it the K^ua^tllas were in nrinin an 
lU'ciijiatimial i a..iti. li.i.s bei-n ailjnitti-il li\ til, hut im ...itof.ii tmu' diTivatii in nf the naniu has 
been i5Ui;at..ti'il. 

It lia,-- bi-ui 'UL'L'i'le.l li\ Mr .\ K l)i\ tli.it (lie uuiil K.u.i^tha notliaig but 
the .'.ui'hlltl'i'ii fiiiili 'll till I’li-I.ili Ilf I’.iithi.iii 'liii.iratliH.i' iuimiii ilu ,i i.iinii, I’lubablv 
till' iii'tltuiti.li Ilf tiii~|. i.ihi'ii- ^hi.ulil !"■ .illill.iiti il I" llie S,ih,i.|.,iitlii,iii- uliii b'lriiine'd 
laiftelv III itii till I’l i-i.iii- \tti T Ihi i.ai Ilf till S ik.i-ii.iitlii.iu -. the iiiHitu! uui - .>ui\ireil 
and tile ii-eal nftieeo nt tlu raiMU^ Kiir.'.. itl.ijiu il that ubl ii.uiie, tie leili '.iii-hnti.ieil 1 think 
that thie susaeniiin nf Jlr. Jiev i.. vi iv [uitiiu nt .iiel umtht nt the utteiitu.n nt .^i hnlais. The 
exaetiiins of the eaily Kava.-tlia.' ni.ule Them nnj.in ulai anil uiadually they i alne to form a 
ca.'te. Kaya.-th.i' are nientintitil in the Simti of V.ijuav.iikr a :ii inniieetinii mtli the cousti- 
tutinn nt l.iw (nurt.-- aiul in the very nld ili-auia nt Mrei liak.itika ui rind a Kaya.-tlia in the law 
court of the d.iy . 
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tlie figure of a warrior. In tiie absence of recorded history, 
the inscriptions on some of tliese coins thiow light on 
their staunch republicanism. On some coins we have tJie words 
"Yaudheya-yamsjiu. Jaya while in other ])laces w(> find the 
expression 'Yaudheyuiuon .Juya Maulru- dhurdnCim Cie.'rly. the.^e 
speak of their corporate Oan - and their elected elders and a re an 
eve-ojrener to those who deny the existence of the republican 
principle in ancient India. Cunningliam has identified the Johiya 
Rajputs with the descendants of tlie ancient Yaudheyas (see 
CAtnningham's Ancient Coins of India, pp. 7.)-7!» : also Arch. Sur. 
Rep. Ind. Vol. XIV' on Autonomous coins). 

The coins of the iVfalavas. who. too. survived and fought 
Xahapiina's son-in-law are equally suggestive and show Jrow there 
was one commonly accepted style aimmg the republicans. The 
Malavas like the Yaudheyas also issued coins iir the name of their 
corporation. Their coins bear a. bull, lion or tree, with the 
legend ' Mdara-yumsya or Milhintunni Juyu. meaning victory to 
their corporation. 

The .§ibis whose coins are found near modern r’hitor issued 
their coins in the name of their Jauapadu of Sihi iu Madhynv}il-a 


{Majhamikdyd tHhijauapadnsu ; See ( 'nnningham on Autonoumous 

Ooins of India : A. S. R. V ol. X fV ). 

Similar to these, we have the coins of the Arjunayanas and 
these belonging t<. the Sunga period. I>ear the legend -Arju- 
,myana- and Arjumyana Juya. Tims, th.ese reflect the same 

spirit as the other states mentioned above. 

We have coijis of other autonomous non-monarchical states, 


namelv. those of the Audum\aras. 
and of the iVfaharaja-janapada and 
Maharfija and Rajanya coins were 


Ap arantas. Kunindas. Vr.snis. 
the Rajanya .Janapada. The 
issued in the tiame <»f their 
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respective Janapadas. The real significance of the word Jcnapada 
is yet to be discovered- Probably, amorg the i\lahraaja and 
Rajanyas there was the growtli of an oligarchy of chiefs <'r fighters. 
This is clealy discernible in the case of the Ar>uis and the 
Andumvaras some of whose later coins bear the legend of a ruler 
who is mentioned by name cjj. Mahdderasa rdno Dharaghosasa* 
This seems to point to the gradual or m casional supplanting of 
gaua rule l)y semi-monarchical authority. We find an instance 
of this clearly in the case of the Yaudheyas. ojie whose chiefs is 
mentioned Swami Brahmanya Yaitdl'eya and ; nother is later on 
styled idaharaja and Yahascnapati. The signle Yr.';ui coin is 
issued m the name of 'Yrsni-rajanya-janasya bhubharasya e.g. 
the corporation of Yr.-^tni Ksattrivas. (.See J. R. A.S. 1900. 
pp. 416-420). 

The Coins of the Kimindas have been referred to a period 
immediately before the ('hristian era. The same is also the case 
with the Aparauta coins (near Shabazghari). For furtlier details’ 
see Punningham A.S. Reports, ^'o1. XH— on Automtmous fadns, 
(pp. 129 I ft seq.). 

Indian Republicans— It will be out of place to cRvell at 
large on the history of these states or peoples, since it is not 
within the scope of a volume like this. But this mat- be 
pointed out that these coins and their legends are sufficient 
to dispel the idea entertained by many European scholars and 
tacitly accepted, by some Tndian rcTiters that republics were 
unknown in ancient India. Why and how such ideas originate 
is difficult to understand, except on the axiomatic acceptance 

* Some of the Audumvara comt? thn.vv (Jnuht on their r. puhiirnn (hara.tfr In 
.some ‘>f their c dll'*, btanniz th** Indent, battle -ixe. tree, nr a tempk. we ft’nd 

three names ehief<— e i;., Ohar.iirho’ja, Slvada^:\ and Rudradasa, be.irimi the titles, 

Maha'Iev.i. Maharaja or Hajaraja 
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of the iiif(‘i'i('>rit\ ol llic hidiim nohlie.-il o(‘iiiin ;incl the 
assumption that icpi'hljc^ and reiudilicauism \vei’(' an exclusive 
patent of the W’eat. Vcu lli<- ''acts are tliiit Indian tradition 
as AV(dl U' ree(ird"d do.-uiiu'nia clearly di'-tiiyuiiish the<e fi-om tlu' 
monarchical -states. 'Fhey i-sued coina iii the name, iu)t ot ruhu’s, 
nor of (Mstes, hm o) j)iilitical ce;nnnmiti('^, who lielicnaal in their 
o\Mi sejiarate and cor))orate political exmti'iice aiul nianifesti'd their 
faitli in a rc.v pidjUm. 

Apain such state's maintained tiu'ir ('xisteiu'e for ns lonp a 
period (and occasionally for loiipcr periodsi as the repidilican states 
of dreecc' and Italy. The tepulelican rniinn' in Athens lasted for 
not more than eiphf hundred years and tliat in Rome* for not more 
tlian six Inindred ye.irs roiipldy. Tn India the' facts are tliat the 
Vaudheyas existed from RsniniA time to the dat(' of the' A’ijayagarh 
Inscrijition which is more than nine hundre'd years. In the case 
of the Alalavas -wt' have n'al historical evidence of their existence 
from the time of A!exand(>r to tin- rise of the (iiiptas which is more 
than six hundred years. ev( n if we nep-lcct their unrecorded early 
history. 

Isext. it has been ad'anced in some quarters that the Indian 
reiuihlics were nothing more nor less than tribal oliparchies, which 
reserved political power lor the rulinp few. Here apain facts prove 
somethinp to the contrary. 'Fhe Malav:)', as stati'd already, cer- 
tainly admitted Rrahmins and men of otlier castes to live in their 
territory and to exercise the franchise, f'ertainly. this was not to 
he expi'cted in an oliparchv. i See supra I, pp. ‘2Io and And 

does it not compare f.airly with the stat.' of atl'airs in Grei'ct'f’ 
Tak'e Athens lor ex, ample. In tlu' lu'\-da\ oi tier prosperity poli- 
tical power at .'.then- wis jn the hands "I a rulinp s<'ction only. 
Slaves formed more than half ot the nopulation and they had no 
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political lights. The Metiks were also excinded and even among 
bona fide Athenians, the tie of tlie phratries and of religion was so 
powerful that it was ditficiilt for a new-comer to get admission 
into the political life of the city. Certainly, here too the 
Indians stood on a higher political level. 

Democracies in the modern .sense existed neither in Greece nor 
in India. IMan's political rights were, in the ancient world, every- 
where siihordinated to certain notions of status and certain privi- 
leges of birth. These were the same in India as in the West. 
But the misfortune of India lay in the fact that her people exhibit- 
ed a premature and precocious political genius longing for a higher 
type of evolution and this tended even in that remote age towards 
a cosmopolitan goal, though in society there existed divergences 
of race and culture standing in the path of a uniform social life. 
Though differing in blood or race, Indians could bring themselves 
under a common political away and solved their social problems 
in a peculiar way. This was unknown in Greece, where the 
people though loving equality and extolling freedom lookt'd only 
for a social uniformity in a narrow political frame. The re- 
publican city-state with its few thousand citizens remained the 
chief ideal of Greece. The Hellenes could not modify it or think 
of an extensive em])ire. It remained foreign to their genius. That 
task was undertaken later on by Alexander, himself a semi-bar- 
barian empire-builder. Rut that dream was but half realised 
when the Greek lost his political individuality. He was swal- 
lowed up and lost in the midst of the races whom he pretsuided 
to conquer. 

I’raft4caii% . a or affairs rpifmeil in Italy All the city-'='tat-‘s \\t‘rp 

repiil’lifs. Rome was one of them. By her conquests hlie imposed her yoke <in t'ne 
iticr cine-, nf Latitirn and o'* Itaiv. SfM n «Iit‘ hc< anie the rni^tres- of a vast empire 
Hiif iliai i, cant rhe end of dcnioi raev aid gradually of republicanism. Tiie republic came 
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iiinler tnnuuir'^ and niiliiary u-adeis and :m nn rltey became dpspnt^, \\lio ^ere 

'lellied l'\ tlu’ penjde. 

Tn Irnlia. the In-e' « f drvelopnieiu wa- riut diN-iimlar. Ar fir^t the rejaihlics were 
iiunier, ii- (rradually ilie_\ leiait-e fewer and nu.nartliv refiiilated by lau'? and 
[tuhlk- fpini'iii '^ai! (*d ;^n>und. Later mi nn.nareliy l>eearae the piiiitica! ideal of Indian 
chinkei'=' Tlii'. wa-^ mco^^nated by tlie contliet^^ «)f ra'-fc<, and pniieipleb. I'niver^alism 
iieoaine ihc < rder of the day. Ini])erialicm tnuinplied and the re[nihlies passed out of 
existence after laoting for many centuries. 
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Political Speculations of the 
Reaction 

The coiisiHiuei'ces of the political disruption and foreign 
invasion d('eply influenced tin- sj)ecidation^ oi the age. A .strong 
reaction set in with a view to niodifving the social outlook and the 
political ideal, i^feii lost their faitli in tin* ideals of the preceding 
ac'e and \'eariu'd for a social and political ortier u'.ore likely to cein- 
serve than to lead to pro-^ress. The chanijd<)ns of orthodoxy 
.-.ttrihuted the disasters to the heterodox religions propaganda and 
the nphea\al of the masses. Soei.al disruption and political down- 
hill wei'c I'cgarded as the cmisequences of false religions teitchings 
and deviations m moral conduct, ('oiiseipn'iitlw the lawg■i^■ers of 
the reaetiouai'v age i.shered in an er.t of social repression and 
political subjugation. The aims and objectives of the Arthasastra 
teaidieis were denoiiiieed and the task of social reconstruction was 
entrusted to the exponents ol the orthod.ox Dliai’inn ideal. They 
repudiate! the secular ideaN of the Artbahlstra writers and con- 
dmuned the goal of material prosperit\ . fn jilaee of tlu'se, they 
thought of raising a st,iti\ mort' moral than material and more 
spiritual than politic.il. The ]>hariua ideal, which liad liemi raised 
so hieh hv .\s'oka. \\,is resiisciiaterl and the iuijiortauee of Artha 
was minimised. The Smrti-\v ritei's. liiuveier. v-hile thev proposed 
to follow the (unon of the f >h ifiii-i-iifras and idi.irma klstras. 
(liiild not I'ciiiain blind to l.iets. fous'-mu^lv •nirl ma ousciouslc 
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they utilised much uf the ArtliaAMstni material. ('i)u,se<]uently, 
most of the regulatiojis and ju-iuciple^ aceeplf'd diiriug the Im- 
perialistic rule of the IMaiU'yas reiuaiiied intact, i)iit the social 
and political outlook was enlireiy changed. 

The earliest of these DharmasTistra-writers wun the author of 
the Bhargava recension r)f tJie Manava 1 tharmasastra . 'I'he author 
flourished most probably during the Siihga age and the present 
Manusainhita cannot be ascribed to a jteiiod later than the Ist 
century B. C. The next great works of importance were the 
Yajhavalkya Smrti and the Smrti of \isnu, which closi'ly follow' 
the principles and tenets of the i\Iana\a w liter. Sonu' of the 
views on ethics or law of tlu' lattm' tind sipiport trom tlie gi’eaiest 
commentator of the Mnnamsa. namely isabara R\'amin who also 
belonged to the period immediately posterior to tliat of i^^anll. 
The general acceptance of the views of the Smrti-writers is also 
jiroved by the e\idence of social life presented by the dramas of 
Bhasa and more particularly by the Mrcchakatika''' attributed to 
King Hudraka and composed most proiiablv during the later Kusana 
period which was marked by Southern domination over the country 
round Avanti. 

W hile flinduism was changing its chai'actei’ and modiBing 
its social outlook. Buddhism was fast losing its hold on the minds 
of the people. The age was marked by the rise ol eminent ('X- 
ponents of a new Buddhist idiilosophy lik- AAaghosa, Xagarjiina 


(11 'riip ilatP <'f fhi’ Wr.-rtakatika liac "nen n-c 'u an .niinf.'.i .-niili • 
Olikr InaolfiKi.sts iisoii t" a'i'ng'n il In Un' T-,1 crntiirv P.( <.r .\.t). 

rrrent writers iiave (rierf i.. rlasp i' in 'lu- Onpt.i ,.pn..(l Tin-. I...v,^pr. 

an4 rertain infprnal (■\ iil.-nfps militate a-ainit it. 'In.' I 

iin.ii.iiliredly nlil ami llio present Cook , animt l.e pla' r.l 'a er thin t'e 
ivntiirv Il T!,e an'lier i-Miienth keen tl-e Xana.-a n iii-i "I 'i"- Kn-.n -i-. 
in ,111 aep in '.In. h Sniiil.erner^ -nere ^.iipreme in .-\ianti Tin, 'a'. - ii, 


1 ( f>n1rit\« r-v. 
But come 
i-i untmafilf 
tradii!'»r. 
fwf ( r find 

iini d, nrre^'Tii 
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or the authors of the A’ibliasa and Sutranta school. But. it had 
nothing, as we shall see V(U'V soon, to coiitrihute towai'ds political 
or social ideas. As such, the age was iventually one of Neo-Hindu 
reaction and re\ ival. 

In the domain of ethics and political philosophy, the pre- 
eminent teacher of this reactionary age was, as we have said, the 
unknown author of the Bhargava recension of the Manava Dharma- 
sastra. Unknown though he is, he de.scrves recognition on account 
of his thorough mastery of the orthodox canon, his knowledge of 
the diverse views of the different socio-ethical schools and his 
acumen as a lawgiver bent upon creating a system in opposition 
to the one ^\hich had gained acceptance for centuries merely by 
his interpretations. He rightly recognixes the nornjal desires 
and natural aspirations of man which impel him to action. 
Furthermore, he lias the clearest idea about the prime duties of 
government.s to maintain the life and property of subjects, and his 
ideal of social happiness is higher thati that of most of his predecs- 
sors. But inspite of these, his outlook is entirely a changed one. 
He takes upon himself the task of presenting a .social ideal which 
was more for conservation than for progress. With this object he 
adopts a new interpretation of the older canon, with a view to 
overemphasising the sacerdotal ideal and nullifying the force of 
arguments which might go against it. fn doing this, he is often 
exposed to the charge of self-contradiction But he proceeds care- 
fully and cautiously and seems to have had tlie support of the age. 
His work was Melcomed by the ruling orders and it is perhaps on 
account of this that his comi)ilation gained universal credence and 
even now holds the foremost position among the Smrti AV{)rks. 

The a.utlior of the Bhargava text was essentially a renctiniiiiry, 
as can be easily seen from his views on the supremacy of the 
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Bralminna. tiu' sticial ft'latioii of tJu' ca'^lc^, tlie porpetnai (It'fjrada- 
tiuii of the Sfulra. tin' (li'miiiciatioii of womankind, tlii' blind 
and unmoral ad\ocarv of tlir al)soIutt' antliority of tlie fatlier 
ov('r familv pi'opcrty, imccjiial dixision among sons and tlie rejec- 
tion of the jilea for till' ('mancipation of 'slaves. A detaik'd dis- 
cu.-sion of till'";!' topics will be out of place here, but something 
reipiires to be >aid with a view to di'fining the author’s place in the 
social and political history of India. 

As regards tlu' Brahmana, Manu leaves us no room for doubt- 
ing his faith in the semi-divine position of the sacerdotal order and 
he titilise.s much of tlu' Fipic material to extol the jiosition of the 
Brahmana. With him, the Brahmana is (along with the king! the 
upholder of the moral order, the highest of created beings, the 
divine repiosi-ntative of T>harma and the owner of everything on 
earth. With his characteristic fondness for liyperbole. the 
writer of tlu* ^amhita uses language which (Uily speaks for itself 

(2) These views appear from ihe f<.>llowing verses «>f tlie ^lanu^amliita, talcen inainly 
ti'cm the Kpic tradition, e.g . — 

Jif ^ jjji' ^ W m sisto: : ii M. s. 1.93 

a M. s. 1.96 

brafST « sBPiift i 

*1 fi 5rai«?n5i M s. 1-98 

SIS’?! siTiflwi 

s’st: ’pra ii .vr. s. 1.99 

SflOTW 5' SUiafntW I 

’f ^ sTBuils^fp a m. s. I.IOO. 

>5^ * TO I 

»{«% ftfiTisiiiT: 11 M. s. l.ioi 
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and iie doL’s c tiling to irpiiold his idealism by presenting a 
stei'idy rigid (HJile for tla' Mi'nlimana’s gmdanta' and denoiinees the 
slightest d(‘\iation Iroin tlie typi' ol Brahnunhood laid dotvn in 
his code. But, inspite of his high idealism, he makes himself 
assail, aid*' In the chamjuons oi himianiu on account of his emanci- 
jiatioii oi the flrahmana Iroin the rigours ol a criminal code and his 
want of sympathy lor the masses. 

In the matter oi ridationshij) between caste and occupation, 
the lawgiver prtUends merely to elaliorate the directions of his 
predecess(,i's and lays down the traditional occupations of castes 
and niixt'd castes.'^' (leneraliy speaking, lie is averse to mixed 
marriages aiid manifests a tendency to loner the position of the 
children of such marriages. The marriage of a Birdimana or a 
Ksattriya n ith a Midra. he denounces in the most violent language^^’ 
and stigmatises such a union as a bar to salvation, though he him- 
stdf admits th(> existence of customs to th<‘ contrarv. INIanu’s vio- 
lence to lht‘ Sudra is one ol tiie chief characteristics of his law-code 
and his constant (k'clamat ions did more mischief by furnishing 
potent weapons to the more reactionary winters of a later and more 
decayed age. The Sfidra he excludes fnmi higher judicial and 

(.3) Mann\ i a'^te theory js also important on aomiint of the fact that he assigns to 
foreign fnlic® liko the t^akas, Cinas, Huna^, and Yavanas an Aryan origin and attributes 
rheir (lounfali lo a dcMation from the tea-.hings «if the Brahmins {cf. M. S. X T’rt 

(1) ^riinii v.'licnicn: deniin* lanon of the marriatre of Brahmanas and K'^attrivas ^ith 
^iiilras 1 - found in the Illrd hook of ni-; work. Prior to tins author. «onie of the Grhva 
writers 1 ke i h 1>1 ila had h rhidden it, but they did not u<e so violent a langfii.nge nor made 
If a ha-- to sahatioii {( /. Mann III — note the verse'* 1‘3-P.}.) We quote one 

ni=f wr 11 

EPevihere iTX. *22-’d.‘3). however, he cites the cases of Ak-samala and ?arah«ri, who. though 
iow-l.urn, vtr-' inarrit’d l>y r-;.is and proved \irtuoup 
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. _ . . _ 

executive services, assigns lu liim the only duty of serving the 
liiglier castes and resiu'ves for him all the rig(jurs of a merciless 
criminal code.*'" Xexl to ritidra, he denounces the female sex, as 
being naturally disposed towanX untruth and guile. He ex- 
cludes them from higher inn.'lli'ctual pursuits, denies their custo- 
mary inheritance (though recognising Strldhanara), forbids 
sacraments or Vedic rites, violently denounces the very idea of the 
remarriage of widows and prc'.crihes household duties and loyalty 
to husband as the sole end and aim of their existence though often 
h(- has to admit facts to the contrary. 

Almost in tlu' sami' strain, he adv(,»cates the retention of 
slaverv. justi lie's it as an institution of ditint' creation and con- 
ducive to the wt'II-heing of society. Curiously enough, the language 
!i(' uses is almost similar to that of Aristotle.'’^ 


The Stidra is px.'lnact from the office of counsellor anit Judge (cf. 

^qTfsf 3 J 5 ; ' )• Tins is against the spirit of the Epics. 

The onlv duty of the Sfidra according to Mann is service and the language used 
goe; a long w.-iv to mdentifving the Sndra tvith the slave (c/. VII 41.3-414 

I ^ hrestsfil vS^ ll 1- This is in curious 

contrast v.ilh the spirit of Arthasastra. 

16) Manu ilcnies freedom to women (cf. IX sj I 1 excludes them 

from sai'raments and Vedic mantras ( ^^^111:1 TX. 18). 

He harps on their innate perversity (cf. f¥5lWflhiht fwtftf: I TX. 18). 

\tarriage wn-v their onlv sncranient and loyal servic to husbands the only duty (cf. 
M. s. II— i TfrifluT 15 X Jivp;i'sfiirTfTfai?n m) 

(7) On clavt’rv the Mfvs «)f Manu •^t. ‘‘oimt^t^r to the 'Spirit of the Artha'^a^tra. While 
Ivantilva f- r nnqiialififtl eii’anoipati.m of all. Mann pleads for =il:ivery and refxard^ the 
i^uilra intended hir the -laverv d the T’.rahrnin M'hat a reaetion and what a 
degeneration in S ) fihort a period ’ cf . — 
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The same attitude of reaction marks the views of the law- 
giver on the end and aim of governments or the nature and extent 
of royal power. The lawgiver starts hy laying stress on the 
anarchy which would aris(' in the absence of a king and then em- 
phasises the creation of the regal office hy the Almightv. His 
well-known lines on the origin of royal power make him a cham- 
pion of I'egal authority out and out. H{> proceeds a step further 
than the E[)ic A\ rit('rs. In the eyes of the latter, the gods with 
whom the king was identified typified merely the different func- 
tions of tile universal system. Indrn represented leadership in 
war, Tama was the destroyer, \aruna was the judge, Agni was 
the punisher and purifier of sinners while Candra and Knhera 
were the supporters of life. But Manu identifies the king’s 
essence with the collected essences of the divine rulers of the uni- 
versal phenomena. Instead of harping on the parallelism of roval 
duties with those of the gods Indra, Yayu, Yama, Agni, Yaruna, 
Candra and Kuhera. he tries to make the king a real counterpart 
of the divine rulers and clothes the regal office as well as its holder 
with divine veneration.® 


31,?' 1 i 

f? li VII1.4I3 

arlRl 11 VIII. 414 

.A.S re-ards property, lie itiakes the Sndra inoapalde of inhentioK or lioldini; property 
and places sons and of fn-pinen on the -.anie footing ( u ' n i ■ 


C ) Ma ,u S May o , ntt.ng ,! tngs ..ntPean, T1 e Epic Mnier. ,n Oh. CS of tlie Santi 

bin Plent.fication wttl, the gods, but Mann 

htn , at the consubstanrial equality of the kmg „,th the gods. Elsetrhere too he 
Mplains the allegorical in.p.irt lying behind Mich a conception Ic/ Manu Cb IX) ’ 
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Again, in exiiluining ilie evolntinn nt ihi' regal office, the law- 
giver never Takes the people into ac'-niint. He docs not mention 
the election ol i\Ianu (as in iM . B. Sfuili (IT) hut makes tlie people 
a passive and inert agent in whose interests the creation of king- 
ship was decided on by the Almighty. 

The main function of the king is to protect Dharma nr the 
moral order, self-i'inanent and self-existent whicii the author of the 
Mannsamhita does not clearly define, hnt which in its objt'ctive 
aspect connotes the canon ginding the ways of men leading to 
liappiness on earth and salvation after death. The sources of 
Dharma, according to the autlior of the present samhita, are four, 
VIZ., the Vedas, S}nrti which derivt-d aothority from its being 
dependent on tlu* Sruti, SaddeCtra or the customs and practices of 
the virtuous and lastly the di( fates of a disciplined and virtuous 
conscience. 

To protect Dharma, the Almighty created Danda or regulated 
ciuistiseinent which impelled men to follow the right path. This 
Danda was created out of the essence of the Brahman and protect- 
ed everything through the fear of punishment; cf.— 

II VII-14 

^11 15 

^ ^ m tRlfttrlT ^ W. I 

n 16 

II 17 

Next, according to the author of the ^ranusamhita, the king's 
sovereign authority arises out of his exercise of the laws of Dancla 
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which is the upholder of Dharma. In its subjective aspect Danda 
is nothing but Dharma itself. Danda strikes terror into the heart 
of wrongdoers and restrains all from violating the path of righteous- 
ness. As such, Daiula was the root and essence of moral order 

< cf. t; I 

ll). 

The highest duty of the king is to wield the rod of punish- 
ment, impartially and with due deference to circumstances (VII 
16). The king's coercive authority knows no limitations and there 
is no one free from the coercive authority of the king including 
his nearest relatives. Failure to wield the rod of punishment 
righteously was a sin which makes the king stray from the path of 
Dharma and paves the way tn his downfall (YD On 

earth, the king was the highest chastiser and above him stands 

King Yanina ( vn^T 3^: I ^ 

II Yin 335,1. The king discharges his 

moral obligations by wielding the rod of juinishment and 
the punishment inflicted by him purifies men from sin 
(YIII 3iB). If the king liiniself fail- in awarding punish- 
ment, he in his turn is liable for his siu and has to make amends 

to Yaruna ( t^T ff w. i YIII 285), 

By wielding the rod of punishiiient, the king is to preserve 
the right conduct of all and to maintain the Yarnas and Asramas 
(castes and stages of lifej. The protection of Yarnas and Asramas 
is the highest duty of the king ( ^ 

I YII 35 j. To know the real essence of Dharma as well 

as of Danda. the king is to discipline himself and studv the 
Vetlas. Dauilauiti, Anvlkshiki or Atma\ul\a and A'artla. He 
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should associate liiuiself Avitli the aged and always remain reverent 
to the Brahmins ^ ii Til 88). 

The latt('i- shonld he fre('d from |iimishment and taxation. Tliey 
should also he made to enjoy fiscal ))ri\ ileges like the ownership of 
treasure-tro\es found hy them and he [latronised in all possible 
w ays. 

Next, the king sliould have learned and virtuous ])urohitas 
and ex[)erienced ministers of high ijualit' numhering seven or 
eight. Dutas (oi- amhassadorsh collectors ot taxes t8amahartr) 
superintendents (Adhyaksast and officials in cities (Sarvartba- 
cintakas) and \illages should he apjiointed. (Iroups of ten or 
twenty villages slioiiid have difh'rent officials to jireside over, with 
still highei' officials over groups of .r(). LtM.I or a thousand villages. 
All these officials are to jireserve jieace, collect royal dues and eradi- 
cate thorns to peace hy ap|)rehending ci'iininals or marauders. Care- 
tul attention is to he [laid to the constitution of law-courts presided 
oxer hy PradrirCthas trying all kind of suits arising out of the 
xiolation ot rights. The w hole of the ^ Tilth chapter is devoted 
to justice and gives us the laws as well as the judicial })rocedure. 

In matters of taxation, the king is allowed the right to tax 
all sorts of income 'on account ot Ills protection. He is allowed 
a share of the jiroduce of lands, tolls on articles of trade, judicial 
tines and various other miscellaneous items. The amount of royal 
share, however, is not so high in the iManusamhita as in the 
Arthasasti’a . 

Secure at home and having (Uisured peace and good govern- 
ment, the king should have his arnix properly organised. Then he 
should devote his attention to the fourfold ohjective (VH 09 which 
is already enumerated hy Kautilya, ri?., ])r('si>rvation of that 
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already in hand, recovery of that loat, acquisition of new things 
and proper distribution or enjoyment t)f things obtained). To 
achieve supremacy in tlie Mandalu of states he should employ 
spies, know the difficulties of other king's and at the proper moment 
make wars of aggression. He should know the importance of the 
seven limbs of the state (saptahga), the principles ruling the 
fMandala, the laws of the sixfold policy or Sadgunya and the four 
means of attaining objectives, namely, Sama, Dana, Bheda and 
Danda . 

Manu's dissertations on these topics piove him to be a careful 
student of the Arthasastra and lie seems to have borrowed largely 
from his predecessors of that school. These borrowings are not 
confined to the domain of internal politics but extend to matters 
relating to the administrative machinery. Thus, in the matter of 
taxation, he mentions almost all the the items of royal dues, 
though regarding the amount of royal share, he follows the 
older Dharinasastras or the Epics. He calls iqion kings not to be 
over-greedy, exhorts them to put an end to all hindrances to peace 
(Kanpaka) and justifies a levy of faxes on artisans and even forced 
labour. He advocates the juinishment of low-casfe people faking 
to orders but makes exceptions in the case of those people who 
leave their homes after making provisions for children and depen- 
danfs. 

But with all this, his is a narrower outlook inasmuch as he 
pays not the same aniomit of aftention to the material di'velopment 
of the king's subjects, as was tlie case with the Arthasastra writers. 
The only people whose suffering he tries to remove and for whom 
he advocates the fullest amount of bounty are the isrotrivas (YH 
Idd-Dlo). d'o sum up. "Mann's ideals .art' the consolidation of 
regal authority and the maintenance ol moral order. 
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To consolidate regal authority and to extol the king's position, 
Manu not only enunciates Jiis theory of the di\ine origin (jf 
monarchy but goes on to frt'e kings from the chances of revolt or 
ojtposition on tlie part of sid)jects. We have already seen how he 
has utilisixl the older ideas of the Epics to his purpose, but not 
satisfied with it lu' tries hard to safeguard tlie king's position by 
advancing a doctrine similar to non-resistance adopted by 
the advocates of i-egal authority when opposing a tyran- 
nical king in [Mediaeval Europe. The Epic writers, though 
they advocated olH'dience, at least admittc'd the chances of sid^jects 
rising in revolt. Some of them, as we have already seen (I. p. 
2f)41, emphasised the moral right of revolution and the extremists 
among them went so far as to make tyrannicide a duty of subjects. 
But Manu does nothing of the kind. He harps merely on the excel- 
lence of the king, the omnipotence of his prerogatives and the 
consequenci's of royal anger. For unrighteous kings, he prescribes 
gradual decay and final downfall through the process of the 
immutable laws of nature, and enumerates the examples of Vena, 
Nahusa and Sudasa losing everything through indiscipline. Under 
such circumstances, we find his veneration for the regal office 
carried too far and this is transferred to the holder cf that office 
who as we have seen is to he regarded as a Devatd on earth 
( I til 8). 

While such a theory of unquestioned obedience gained accept- 
ance in an age of anarchy and foreign invasion, the over-jealousness 
of the reactionary writer did not make him entirely forget some 
of the traditional limitations of regal power. Tims, Manu does 
not confer on the king the right to tamper with the laws and their 
interpretation which he vests solely in the Biahmanas, the 
sacerdotal order, holding a position of privileged supremacy in 
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society (sec l’)k. XI). Similarly, Mann does not so lar 
as to recoynist' tin' kind's ownershi]) ol land. According to liiin 
ownersliip I'l'sidtsl in tlie coimminity and lie admits real ownerslti]) 
in a plot of land to Ix' vested in liim who cleared it. The king's 
right to taxation, similarly, arises according to him, from his 
function of proti'ction and he pn'serihes downfall and a future 
life in hell for those who r(‘alised taxes without granting protection 
to their subjects; ej . — 

^ ^ W^cF II Tin -304 et seq. 

To sum up, the spirit of iManu's ethics and politics was re- 
action in socii'ty and subjugation in politics. He extols coercion 
and discards altogether the primary principles of the Kautilyati 
ideal of [latmaial goxernmmit. His synqiathies were for the main- 
tenance of the moral order and tiie patronage of the sacerdotal 
laste. For the masses or for the material |)rogress of mankind he 
has not a word to say exce])t that the former should he put down 
and kept completely in check. 

The mischief done was incalculable. The influence of his 
law-code was too deep to last for a century or two. It affected the 
outlook of society for agc's to come and smothered the spirit of 
rtason or moderation in the individual. ^Yhatev('r was good in 
iiim w.is forgotten hut the evil swadled with the usury of ages and 
helped to hear down societv to th(' abyss of downfall. The constant 
employment of Arthanlda. tlu' systematic harping on the religious 
scruples and h-ars of the people, a.nd the tetidtmcy to identify the 
aim of religion and |ioIitics bore bithu' fruit. In later ages, In’s 
codi' became the ideal of reactionary lawgivei's and wais the gosiad 
for those who follo\\('d witliont reasoning and accepted without 
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questioiiinji . It Ix'caine tlie sole source of authority to the agents 
of reaction in the ta'^k of ui^holding a stagnant society with its 
privileges f(.r the higher orders and perpetual repression of the 
lower castes. 

The other Smrti-writeVs of the period were the authors of the 
Yaihavalkya ,ind Visiiu Smrtis. Yajfiavalkya closely follows many 
of the ttmets of the lifainwainhita. He enumerates the 19 authors 
of isuirti, extols tl'.e itiptortance of tlie Hharma^astras and expressly 
lays down the excellence of these over Arthasastras (I. 21 

T Tf: ih Like IMnnu. he mentions 

4 J "4 

the fotir >on rces of Dharma, 'though lu- enumerates sub- 
sidiary Minrees of knowlt'dge which arc fourteen in numberl. 
extols the supremacy of the Rrahmana, directs kings to be kind 
to them -'-idl* and makes regal authority the sole basis of 
order and pi gress. In nddithm to the traditional privileges. 
Rr.lhnianas are as.-ioned half of treasiwe-troves and kings are 
called upon to take their advice. He is also averse to the 

independence of women (see I. 85 lTt%cT^ i). Like 

the author of the IManusamhita he jirescribes for kings the study 
of tlie four sciences tAnvTksikI, DandanTti, Vartta and Trayl), 
thougli the Vf^dns are nut last. He mentions the four traditional 
means and aims ( f ] o'itifs and accepts, like ^fanu, Kautilya’s seven 
limbs of the state. He emphasises the universal coercive 
jurisdiftion cl' the king H. 35i^>. In many cases, we have not only 
a similarity of ideas between the IMnnusmrti and the Y’‘ajnavalkya 
hut also a similarity in language. Yajfiavalkya too is a believer in 
the obedience of subjects, identifies Danda with Dharma IT. 354) 
and us('s lanmiace similar to that found in the Manusamhita in 
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pre^cnhiiig a liiV iii hell tor unrigliteous kings (I. 857) who fail to 
punish jiropeiiy isre also I. ;341). 

4’hi‘ chapters on civil law are more developed in this Smrti 
and we haxe a mention of the ordeals (11 95). The various sec- 
tions of hoc show however a more intimate acquaintance with the 
Arthasastra code and A'ajhavalkya who give.-, a high place to Nyaya 
(1. '21 ). utilises more materials from the Kautillya as pointed out 
by Dr. Shainasastry in his footnotes to the English translation. 
Yap'uwalkya moreover does not, like the Alanava Code, lay down 
thi' innnlier of ministers (I. 3T2). In one place, he alludes to 
the ■ jiaternal ideal ’ so prominent in the Arthasastra 

(I 8-51 ^ )• He follows also 

the Kautillya when he directs kings (TI. dh) to compensate 
subjects 'from tlu' treasury) who lose money or goods stolen bv 
thieve,-, and thus ('inphasi^e.- the contractual relation between the 
king and his sulijects. In foreign jiolicv Yajnavalkva pleads for the 
retention of existing laws in a conquered country (I. 343). AATiile 
speaking of the nece.ssity of having ministers, he irse.s pi-actically 

the language of the .Arthasastra icf. JJSJT 

n 3b — Ydj. Smrti). The A'i.snii Smrti has almost the 
s.inie social scheme as the Alamrsamliita or the A'ajha- 
valkva Sandiita. The author denounces tnarriages of Brahmins 
with Sfidi'a women and calls upon kings to maintain the law of 
c.astcs and d\rania<. He makes Bnllimanas ]u'actically exempt 
from taxation and the\ are allowed to a])proT)riatf' the whole of 
trea-ui’cs di-cM\ei'ed bv them. His schmiu' of local gow'rnment is 
ha-.''d on older traditions, though slightly differing from that in 
the Alanu-arnhita . 
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The author of llie Sjurti is a l)eiiever in tlje traditional 
theory of taxation and makes the king entitled to a share of all 
incomes, on account of his protection. H(' assigns to the king 
the traditional one-sixth, one-eighth or one-twelfth of the produce 
ol land and one-fiftieth of cattle and gold in addition to a sixth on 
vegetables, sfiices, flowers, roots, hides and earthenware (Ylf 
Customs duties and tolls are recognized as well as the 
produce of mines and a lialf of treasure-troves. Kings ^vere also 
allowed to levy taxes on artisans and workmen of all descriptions. 
The author of the Samihta makes the king entitled to a 
tenth part of the money-value of suits adjudicated in royal courts. 
His criminal code is severe. His tlieory of the state and of foreign 
policy is what we find in tlit- Arthasastra (VIT. 154-174) hut he is 
averse to the destruction of a conquered country. 

Mlmniiisil . — Apart from these three lawgivers, we have 
no other prominent theorists on politics and government during 
this period. But from the Mlmamsa-writer. .Saharasvaml. we liave 
some clear ideas as to contemporary \ iens on the vexed question 
of roval ownership of land. This has received prominence in view 
of the controversy raiseii by European writers as to whether the 
share paid to government liy Indian cultivators and landlords is rent 
or tax, and the more so because there haw been attempts in some 
(juarters to interpret Sanskrit texts with a \\v\v to bringing their 
import into a line witli the ideas .and practices which obtain in 
Europe. The over-zealous ignorance of some writers has also lent 
sup])ort to the theory of the king’s owneishi]) of land which is ad- 
vocated by English writers. But tlie triu- inqiort of the passage^ be- 
comes clear whiui wi' go through important text^ and care to a<-cept 
an interpndation littiiig to tlu' context and not oppoM-d to the 
general spirit of Hindu law. Sabar.i comment let the -Taimini 
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Sutras (VI. 7. 3) where the question of king's rights to alienate 
his territory in connection with the celebration of the Visvajit 
sacrifice enables us to make our ideas clear on this point. 

Sahara comments on Jaimini's Sutra “ 

” as follows : — 

^'sarg; i Nf" si ffg i gtr 

?e3i[sfn:‘ ^fxigiT gr— 

iR iim 51 ifti i ffti: w irg’g-f si 

aifl«^ ^ftrltsfRigRg ^ i g f ^i^' gRifur: g fi%' \w. i 

fr^ giggi wtr gig^HRi gRcn ^sgtsfq si i 

g’w^ciisiT gtmflgt 

WTST^ —SI s?%;— g wgigi: g V^gg 
gggrfgsirsi gRgfgaRffgrfg g? sjfwiig' g^^fgg' gfg g i 

ggn^ sjfirsi' ^ i 

Colebrooke discusses this question in his essay un Mimamsa 
and summarises the views ot the MTmaiiisii-w i-iters, especially 
Sahara (commenting on M. 7. 3.) and cleai ly emphasises the cardi- 
nal principle of Hindu law that minor princes as well as their uni- 
versal overlords are not the owners of the soil. By conquests kings 
become entitled only to the i)roperty of the conquered kings and not 
to the land of the subjects living on the annexed territory. In 
these the conqueror is entitled to the share ot the produce which 
goes to the ruler for his protection and punishment of wTong-doing. 
Nothing else is vested in him. Colebrooke summarises by saying, 
“ The King’s power is for tlie government of the realm and ex- 
tirpation of wrongs. For that ()urpose, he receives taxes from 
iuisbandmen and levies fines on offenders But right of property 
is not \esteil in him; else he would have property in houses and 
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lands appertaining to tlie subjects abiding in the realm. The 
earth is not the king's but is common to all beings enjoying the 
fruits of their laboui-. It belongs according to Jaimini to all 
alike. Theretore, although a gift of a j)iece of land to an individual 
does take place, the whole land cannot be given by the monarch, nor 
a province by the subordinate prince but houses and helds acquir- 
ed by purchase and similar means are liable to gift." On this 
head we shall have to devote more attention especially in connec- 
tion with the views of later writers like* Katyayana or commenta- 
tors like A’ijhauesvara. NTlakantha or Madhava. Air. Jayaswal 
has discussed this que>tio)) in detail in his H'Didu Polity (II. 174- 
178) and it obtained a similar attention troni other writers on 
the Hindu theory ot land-tenure (S. C. Alittra'^ Lundlawx of 
Bengal, Ch. li. Idiey have all relied on this pas^age, and as such 
they lune adopted the right line of agreement and conclusion.'®' 

^Ve liavf alieadi ili&cU’s&eJ ilic ijiic'ituu ot icjjal ownef'^hip ot land in connection 
with the laud-policy, of the Kauitiliya ^^overnnit-nt and -hown clearly (Ch. IT. p. 38) how two 
(.‘lasses of land, e y.. the Brahina-dcAU aid the A*kara*la. remained exempt from rent. The 
A-karada tenant?? were owners of tree-iudd paying taxe^ in lieu of protection hut not 
f'ent. There i-' no lienying the fact that through the jiroeess of conquest large patches 
of land passed to the king in proprietary right bur conque-st never extinguished the 
rights of freeholders of the conquered kingdom and they retained their ownership till 
the last days of Hindu independence. 

In such a discussion, Ave sliouid try to have a clear line of demarcation between 
the king's or tlie conqueror's suzerain rights and liis proprietary right as is done in 
modern International Law. When a province is annexed by a conqueror, the private 
property of the ruler or state property in land in that region passes to the conqueror and 
he IS entitled to taxes from his new subjects who enjoy as of old their proprietary rights. 
The principle of Hindu law is very clear tin this p<»mt and later writers like KMyayana 
leave no room for misunderstanding. 


IV 

Political Thought of the 
Buddhists 

The influence of a siinilar reaction is evident from the study 
of contemporary Buddhist works. As pointed out already, the 
social ideals of the Buddhists were siibiected to the influence of 
simitar forces and the idea of a theocratic state floated before 
their eyes. Dharma l)ecame tlie supreme ruling and guiding 
principle and the -Tataka ju'cambh's repeatedly speak of Buddha 
as Dharma-cakravarttI witti his lieutenants described as DharmcU- 
senapati, fsaciva or Bhandagarika. As the character of Buddhism 
changetl and the actis'c Bodhisatt\a became the more intimate 
olpect of veneration, the Buddhist came to be more and more 
influenced by the I'eaction in favour of an enhanced regal authoritv. 
Furthermore, as some of the contempoiaiy teachers and writers 
on Buddhism w('re of Brahmana descent, they merelv continued 
the ancient tradition about kingship and government in the absence 
of a specific Buddhist political code. This is apparent from the 
writings of the Northern Buddliists, the most pi’ominent among 
whom during this period was .As\aghosa, Sprung from a Brah- 
min fandly and reputed to have been a courtier at the court of 
Kaniska, he is regarded as the author of a nimd)er of works 
including the ('pics of Buddha-carita and the Saundarananda and 
even of the Yajrasuci, In all these' writings, there is nothing 
Mhicli militates against the contemjiorarv teachings of Brahman- 
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ism, thoiigli ill social matters we have an attack on caste in the 
VajrasucT. The closing verses ot the tirst canto of the Saundara- 
nanda show clearly that the jioet was a believer in the evils of 
anarcliy and goes on to narrate thi' election of a king at Kajiila- 
vastii and tlie king-idect accepti'd royalty for the sake of main- 
taining the |)rec(>|)ts of Dliarnia (1. tiO-tlB — note the 

words l)- h'ot satisfied with this, 

As\aghosa pi'oceeds fnrtiier and makes Stiddhodana a 
ci'owned king instead of an elected ])resident and the king is made 
to rule, receiving a sixth part of the ])rodtice as his share. In 
the case of the •fatakamrila h\ Aryasura. it goes a long way to 
support these views. Tn Stor\ II. hi' makt's the Sihi king rule 
his sulijects as if they were his children and the king is distin- 
guislied not :inly hy his charity, hut also builds aims-houses. re- 
lieves the distress of all and calls ujion his snbiects to inform him 
ot their causes of (oinplaint. The other stories are written in 
the same spiiit and they show the influence of the reaction in 
political thotight. 

The onlv deviation from contemporary thought and ideals 
is Asvaghasa's denunciation of the spirit of caste and his plea for 
the recognition of the position of men through merit and not by 

social status nr birth (cf. "T I 

sTT^IWT: I )• 

The influi'itce of contemporary thought is discernible even in 
the r.alitavistara, which has notiiing specifically Riiddhistic in it. 
The influtuce of Dharma idealism is also found in other writers. 
Arva.deva. reputed to be have been a great teacher and the author 
of the (’ 'tuhsatika, a ])hilosophical work, gives us his views on 
kingship and has two jiassages devoted to the consideration of 
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politics and kingship. In these two pasages he pleads for the 
reign of righteousness and condemns tlie doing of kings of the Iron 
Age who had substituted violence for paternal care, had converted 
the world into a deer park and justified their conduct by the rules 
of Dharina as laid down by the rsis. Aryadeva protests against 
these presnin})tions and displays of arrogance on the part of despots 
ruling in an age ot anarchy and in denouncing such conduct falls 
back on an older tradition reminding kings that they were but the 
servants of the multitude and subsisted on the wages given by the 

peo})l(' they ruled lld“ 

Secular Writers . — Leaving the ]>oet Asvaghosa, whose 
writings hare aln'ady been considf'red in connection with Buddhist 
thought, wo proceed to other secular r\ riters of the period, the most 
prominent among whom are the poets BhitNa and fiudraka the 
author of ^^rcchakatika . Bhasa. about whose date there, is still 
much doubt, lived probably not later than the Illrd or IVth cen. 
.\.D. His dramas an' based on plots Imrrowed from the Epics or 


il) These passages, first cited by Dr. D. E. Bhandarkar in his Curmichrel Lectures (I. 
p 129), have been misunderstood by later writers and some of them have proceeded so far 
as to make them the corner-stone of a Buddhist theory of emancipation of morality from the 
influence of politics. One writer has attempted to show its direct opposition to the 
Brahmanical canon which made politics independent of morality. As instances of such 
disregard for morality the author cites the rules of Brahmanical codes, justifying the 
execution of criminals, slaughter of enemies in battle and treacherous attacks on ho,stile 
kings. 

A careful analysis, however, makes us hold such conclusions as unwarranted. 
Brahmanical works never regard politics independent of moralitv hut on the contrary 
make the political inachinerv the upholder of the m. ral canon. But the very fact that 
they lay down rules of practical politics makes them sanction coercive measures and 
sacrifice the extreme tenets of pacifism. .Vrtadeva, a writer on philosophy, had 
little room for the rules of conduct fo he adopted by a king and hence his plea for 
pacifism has no hearing upon flat un.-stion. In common with the Brahmanical writers 
he was a believer in the rule ot righte. usness or Dharma and merely echoes the traditional 
theories of taxation and the contract subsisting between the king and his subjects. 
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(in legends current in tiiose days. He is a lielie\er in the traditional 
llrrihinanic order of thing's. In [lulitics, he seems to have been 
acquainted witii tlie traditional Dliarmasastra rides. He stands 
for the suprtunaey of Dharma, tlie consolidation of monarchy and 
of ministerial loyalty to the crown, not to speak of the supremacy 
(.1 the Brrihmana. Neither a believer in popular supremacy nor in 
regal despotism, he derives his inspiration from the epic tradition 
and jdeads for the continuance of the traditional regime. 

Sudraka’s date has not yet been clearly ascertained but he 
must have lived near about the 1st century A.D. -uihich saw a 
lax social life and the decay of Buddhism. His book describes the 
consequences of an age of anarchy and he gives us the picture of 
the tyranny of a low-liorn king, the excesses of his favourites and 
the consequent revolt of subjects. His kingly ideal is summarised 
in two verses. In the first verse v\here Sudraka is described as 
the ideal king, he is depicted as one versed in the Yedas and the 
sciences and performing sacred sacrifices like the 
Asvamedha. In the concluding verse of the drama or the 
Bharatavakya, he prays for an ideal state of existence in which 
the natural forces contribute to the prosperity of mankind and when 
the pious are honoured and a righteous king rules obedient to the 
laws of Dharma. 

Towards the close of the period, the study of Arthasastra was 
revived and Kamandaka wrote his NTtisara. About this book or 
its precepts ]u-oper attimtion should be given in connection With’ 
the wj itings of the next period. 


19 



POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 

-KwUlv lA. from revival to final downfall 


IVth Century A.D. to 
Xlllth Century A.D 

The (•!(!'<' ot tlie [llrd ceiiturv A.]), and tlic dawn of the 
TYtli nece niarlo'd hy a remarkable p'ditieal revival. Almost 
all the foreign [xiwca's declined and indigenous dynasties raised 
their head';. Three such powers divided the supremacy over the 
country amongst themselves. In the plain of Hindustan, the Guptas 
heeanic the suzerain authority. Central India and the Deccan 
passed to the Vakrttakas.'^’ and in the extreme .south, a new power, 
the Pallavas.'^’ m.tde themselves tho oxiwlords of the three Tamil 


il) The Viihatiild Ihiun-ifu. — TJiey tlt’tiiimtpj Cential India from the close of the 

IITrd <entuiv A I>. r,^ the iiii-lilie "f the VFiii renturv (530 A.D.). The founder of the 
^’ln<^hyasakl I. wIkko '■^on rravara'ena f wa- a ^^rear kincr and in his line arose 
V hn pprforine.l miiiinicral>le Vaja|)e\a an«l A'^vatnetiha sacrifices. The early 
Vakatakas fi rmed a marital alliance uiih the Napas of Bharasiva. They were ^amtes and 
wor-hipper^ <>t '^akri. In the hcioht of ihcir pt.wer, the Vakatakas ruled over an empire 
-trer. lr> to ilie Narnia. In t«» tlio Kru'^ii. T\lule the Fadatnbas and '?oiriP other smaller 

prini ipaliMes a. km.u Ic.jcrd ihcir ~U'«rainT\ Harn^tena was rlie last prominent ruler of the 

kino.p m (T-<r driui'- c .T.>iiveaii-T>uhrciiit'4 Dc.vww. pp 71-76, Vincent f^mith’s articles in 
■T il \ iOl I, Kri-it.m'-w .tiii\ Iv. n<;ar in Ii.d. Anli/j lOdfi.} 

lii TIu Pi!ihn<i <! — The • rij^in of the I’allriva" i*- "lirotidcti m niv«.tcry. Earlv 

utir.'is like \ \eiikcn\a and Ihi e rcoarded fli<* PaUavH" as foreiciiers and tried 

!<. idonrifv fktMii well the Paldavas i-f We'^iom Fn-lia As the re-iilr of tlie researche^^ nf 
a I'iiniht-r . f e, rk.-rs. espe- laliv Pr -Touvc.iu-l >uhrt ml. rlii> rliciirv of Persian origin has 
been ih^i nril-’d and Mirinus ilns'iiif' nf indigein'us fiijjin has "atned iirraind Dubreuil 
pp ai-o 'ii]uil.in. hl'-foni 'if fir PtPlun-^ [.p, The Pallava power wa‘^ 
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pniici])alitios wliich luul ix'eii jigliting fur .supremacy, while the 
nurlh-westcin tii'si cuiujiicivd hy the ^Jauryas, became 

[)ermanentl\ ((('lacbed fmm tlie munarcliy tliat duiiiiiiated 
Hindustan, 'i'lie (iu})tas under Samudrag'iipta made a l)id for 
universal dominion but inspite of their extravagant claims, they 
lailed to exteiul their sipiremacy over the Deccan or penetrate the 
south. 

Under Chandragupta Jl, Vikramridit^a. the Guptas suc- 
ceeded in annexing tlie territories ot the tSakas of Ujjain, but 
their power did not long survive. Undi'r Kumaragupta and 
ykandagupta. tlnux' were otlu'r waves of foreign invasion and 
iitspite of tlie bi'st elforts oi Skaiulagupta, the almost imperial 
power ot the Gu[)tas succumbed, by the middle of the Vlth cen- 
tury. to tliese attacks. OlTshoots of tlie dynasty, however, main- 
tained themselves in many of the provinces,''*’ c.g., in Mahva, 
Magadha and Bengal. 

[iinl'iilth tniitidoil the luid'Uf of ihe Illid etitury A.l>. hy Bapparaja, the fifth in 

line from Iiim. Visnugopa i>eing a rontentporary of Saroudragupta (3-10 A.D.)» These 
nth’r> js>ueil . )mrters in Prakrit and \^elv tollowod I'y priut-e^ who ha\e left records in 
t^anskrit. From '>75 tn OiA) A.I>. the S>iitli uas ruled hy the greater Pallavas, who were 
powerful luonarehs and liad to fight the L'ainkva's in the North. Narasiiuha-Varniarx I 
{fidU'fifiU A.D.) defeated Pulake.Nin II and invaded Ceylon. Towards Ihe close of the IXth 
century, the I’allava^ he< ante "neak and succunilted the inroads of the Colas. 

(31 Siimudra(iiiptn'< Southern Adcdnce. — The extravagance of Samitdragnpta's claim- 
IS apparent from t)ie tat t that the writer of Pmuj-iti does not take care to mention 
even the VaUatakai- uho ruled over exten-i\c an empire. Again, the wrong identi* 
luation i.f place-name> h\ iimdtin iii-tonan- made him appear as the rojupieror of t(ie 
Snutlu Tn fad, the time ha- come \'hen -•t holara will douht the tact c>f Ins liaving pa''-ed 
beyond ti.e mouth of the liodavari where he was repuUed and whence he had to hear a 
hasi\ retreat. lOn thw point, «fe Pr«»f rf(»uveau-nu!>reuirs olkjoctions in hi® Hifitory of 
the Dt\riin, p. 117.) 

(1) Tfte Later (iiii t<i^--TW' later In-turv of t!»e tlupta dvnasiv i- mi in he wiitti'n. 
l^rcrhahly. Puragupta Mu-ceided Skandagupta and after lura came a niimh'r of other 
tluptn witii amhorit\ more luuuinnl ilian real. The name- ut the-" em Nai.i-miha- 

gupta Baladilya. Kuiaaragnp»a TI. Ihidhaoujii.i . Tatha^i.Dagupia and r>a!adit\a wlio 
ruled from ahoui 173 .A () ti* « ir ifij \.n APer tho-,- p»n,. t-, ilu it- inuuii an? [icciy of 
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Other political changes took place about the same time. The 
\'akatakas were ultimately (by middle of the Vlth century) sup- 
planted by the Calukyas in the Deccan and with these latter, a 
perennial struggle was waged by the Pallavas of the soutli. In 
Northern India, a number of states arose out of the break-up of the 
Gupta Empire. Powerful kings waned for suzerainty but none 
succeeded in establishing permanent supremacy. King 
Yasodharman who defeated the Hiinas dominated for a time but 
was probably defeated by some powerful rival king. Towards the 
close of the Vlth century, a number of dynasties established them- 
selves in various provinces of Northern India. Prominent among 
these were the ruling families of Magadha, the A'alabhi 
princes, the rulers of Thaneswar (Prabbakaravardhana’s line),^^' 


the Guptae in Northern India became further reduced and ^eems to have been mainly 
confined to Eastern India. Here we find the line of Krsujruj.ta holding sway — namely, 
Krsngupta, Kumaragupta III, Dainodaragiipta, Mahasenagupta, Devagupta II, and 
Madhavagupta. The Guptas had some authority m Eastern India, anil on the death of 
Harsa, the contemporary (tiipla King .\ditya>ena asserted his sovereign autlu-ritv over 
a large parr of Eastern India and performed some Asvamedha sacrifices. The age o[ 
anarchy helped him to make extravagant claims. I'.tit after the third iu'ince of his line 
plivitagitpra fli. ilie amhority of tlie Guptas was finally extinguished. 

i-ii rinVid/oirmaii.— Y.i-odliarman, ilesi ribed a '• fuiu-iidru " and a devout Saivite, 
defeated ilie Hunas and esialdished authority over a vast empire. His Mandasore 
mcriptions have come down to us. rrobably, his supreiiir.LV was shurt-Iivcd. 


iti) Viihii'hi Prim rs.— The Valaldii princes < laimed descent from isen.apati Bhatarka, 
a worshipper of tlic ( Sod Mahesvara, commanding an army of Maitrakas {see Maliya 
Copper I'l. In.s. of 'J.rd Gupta yean. They attained power and prosperity under hts 
successor. The third prince ot the line, ilaha-Dandanayakn and Samanta llroua Simha, 
look the title ot Maharaja, wliile Itharasena fV tiKih the stvles and titles of 
I’aramalihatiaraka and Kajacakravaiti (cir. 3'26-:i3u G. vean. 


(Ti T/'(ihc,'i iir.i fi'.iii;. — Xnir about Tl.fincsv.iia 
pr. ditcing 1'r.ibliakaia.V.ir.ili.in I It.Hva-Vaiilbanj. .ni 
the was i’iisfiabl'un. 


•iri sc the bne of Saivite Kings 
H.irs.i 'i aoihan.i Xli,. f., under of 
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oi Kasbmii'"^ (with a hiiiuIr'I' of of Kamarupa^®^ 

(ill Eastern India), the Maukliaris'^'" in the upper Ganges Valley, 
West Bengal (under different lines of kings ^vhich produced the 
conqueror SasaiiikaG^^ and so\erui other localities in Eastern Bengal 
(lor these iirinces srr Dr. R. ('. iSlajumdar's Monograph on the 
Histitrji (if Bengal pp. 14-17), while in Central India ruled the 
two lines of Parivrajakas and Ucchakalpa Maharajas, who had 
more or less acknowledged the powt'r of the Gnptas. 

I The downfall of the Vakatakas. 'iiuilariy, caused a serious 

j turmoil in Central India and the Deccan. In their days of pros- 

perity, they had extu'cised suzerain authority over a large number 
of minor kingxloms. Thus, their allie'. and feudatories probably 
included the princes of Sara])hapuri, the TraikiitakAS of the 
western coast, the fialaiikayanas of Veiigipura, their relatives the 
Visnuknndins of Sri-Pai'vata and the Kadambas of the Kanarese 
districts. 

j Kat^hmir. — Ka^itmir bet an. e u powtrliil knijr-bmi. About the t'me of Harsa, 

> the Karkota ilvnasty was I’oUDtleil by 1 Hjrlat)lux-\ arilliana. R«»n-iii-law of Baladitya. At 

I the riiue cf Hiuen TsangV the kin^s <.t Ka'hmir oKcn-i^ctt euzeramiy over a larfie 

j number of states on the \ve<tera fniniier. 

{'■t) KCnyiiirupa . — Kaniarupa too was a ^eparale kinydotn. Ii» earliest epigraphic 
mention is in the rra-^a<u of SaiuiulrajiUpla. lUinng Harsa s time Bhiskaravannan 
luled riieie. He was Harsa ‘s al(y. 

(li)) The Maukharis were a line of {Miwerfiil Saivlte kings whose 

i ui'^criptiuns are found in Jaunpur, near about Tiaya and in some jilaces of the Central 

' rrovinees. Though (oiasionally I'oimecled by marriage with i)ie iluptas, they were 

often at war with the latter dynasty. The more inipi.rtant kings of this line were 
Maharaja Harivarnian, Adiiyavanuan, Tsvaravarman. tsarvavarman, etc. 

(11) King Suianka.—yhe real history <f salauka t.s yet to be written. His family 
and the exact date of Ins accession are not kn<iwn, but tlie name basaiika occurs m two 
inscriptions ^e.g., Rhotasgarh and (lanjara plates) and it .seems that this ambitious prince 
extended Lis authority tr m tlanjam to Ni.rthern and Western Bengal and Bihar and made 
I a bid for imperial authority. His capital was Karna-l'u\arna and gold coins bearing his 

{ name ii.ice (.eeii I'.aina. Tlie (iiuit-e 'i.n.iu-r Fi,... t; T-..' „ . .dU b.ni n.oohrer of 
Ra!%a'VariihaBa, but we liaw i- tb ■!<_ *1-.* o j-v / 

? 

i 
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Oil tile (lownfiill nl the VilkapikM'^, the Kiitaeeiiris ruled over 
a reuioii ('xteiidiiio I'nim Nasik to rjjain, tlie Easti'rn Oaiiea- 
exercised aiitliorit}' near about Orissa, ^hile the Kadaiiilais 
iiiaiiitained tliciiiselv(*s in Kuntala. But the Kataccuris, 
Kadainbas as well as the Visuiikundins were conquered l)_v J’ula- 
kesin II of the CTilukya dynasty or hy his predecessors 

In the region of the extreme south, tla* Pallavas ol tlii' Illrd 
dynasty exercised suzerain autliority. They liad ijiiarrels with 
the C'alukyas of the nortli, ^’ehgi lieing the bone of contention. 
The Pallava Maheiidravarman KibO-bdoi who was a jiatron of 
Saivisin checked the CTilukyas, while Narasiiiiha-vannan'^’^ burnt 
Vatapi, causing the death of Pulaksin 11. 

Indinn durimj the middle of the Vllth Century . — The middle 
of the Yllth century saw tlu* waging of a many-sided contest 
amongst a number of fighting princes. King Harsavardhana of 
Kanauj, having Ids allies of Kamarfipa and iMillava-Sarastra and 
related to the IMaukharis, had to fight (according to soiiub Sasaiika 
of Western Bengal and became the suzerain over a large part of 
Hindustan, but his southern progress was checked by Pulakesin 
n Crdukya, wlio in his turn was checked by the Pallava Kara- 

il’ii Puhikehfi II. — I’lilakesin IT Calukya \\n^ a pnuorfiil prinre and ruled from 611 tn 
63.'3 A.I>. He (ori'jucred Maharastra, tlie principality of the Kadarnhas, and reduced the 
Manr\ar; nf Ki-nkan, and the kind's of Lata and Alalava. His other enemies were 
Harsa\ ardhana m tlie north and the Pallava Xara-sinihavarnian in the Roiitli. He 
succeeded in ihcckin;: Harsa, hut a '•iidden m\a''ion of the Pallava Narasimhavarman 
ma'le him lo'^e his lapital and life. He jiave the eastern part of Ins km^uloni to his 
hrother, ulio founded the line of the Ka^tern Calukya'^. Ho received a special enihassy 
from tlie kingr ,,f Per-^ia and \mis visited liy Hnien T-an^r 

il-'i) Xarii.sitniiai ‘irir.iin PiiJUirn. — Xnia-<imlia\annan th o-Pidn A.I> i. ilio ^ireatest of the 
}'o!la\a-'. not only < hn ke«] ihe ( jihjkc.i" liiit sacked and f>urnf 'heir ciipital Vatapi. He 
il-o .onijiiered t’eUon and hud a ^erv p.A\rrful nney He k- pi liie Cora". Cola^ and 
under Jns .iutlp’nt\ 
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siinlia-Viuuiau. TIr' Indus Yallnv and Kaslnnir'^'” together witli 
tlie north-western frontier states remained separated from the 
plain of Hindustan and the rulers of Kashmir I’leeame for a tiuu' 
the dominant power in that region. Nepal like Kashmir beeame 
separated from tlie polities of Northern India and the dynasties 
cultivated friendly relations with Tibet and China. 


Thf' closing yeai's of Harsa’s reign were remarkable for the 
dawn of an era of great changes. It was during his life-time that 
the religion of Islam was ])reached by P)-ophet Muhammad and 
Harsa was still living while the Arab conquest of Persia was 
comjdeted and that (.)f the Makran coast undertaken. Lacking in 
the genius of consolidation Harsa s sporadic conqtiests were not 
likely to survive and his tendencies gave little assurance to that 
effect. Like the thotightless religious propaganda of Asoka, the 
meaningless charity and extravagance <^f Hatsa bore bittei fruit. 
Hi.s own kingdom fell into the hands of a usutper, necessitating 
Chinese and Tibetan interference.''"' The new political condition, 


(U) The <.f Kasliniir helc.nginu to the Karkota ,lynast> had btrotne ^erv 

lowerful rr.it)aUy KmR Dt-r'al.' a-Var.Uiana ^ as il.e c..iitetiax..ary of Har^a. .VecurairiR 
o Hiuen TsanR, the kuiRa of Kashmir exe...-e.l su/ernin.y over the extreme north-west 
md were very powerful. 

tlol We can hardly understand tie ia<'i,,iis v hv Har-a m cO highly ext lied hy 
■luropean writers on the history of Tndi.i. X..t to spe.vk .d writers like Ettin?hausen 
,r Kennedy, even the late Sir Vim.-nt Siuith went so far as to descnhe lum as the 
ast oreat Emperor of India, whose death marked tlie final .lisniptmn of a centra! 
lower in Xorthern India and the hepinninR . f an uRe of perennial internal siruRnie until 
lip a]ippnraiioe •>{ the 

Yet a careful study of the history ol his rei^n makes u- thmouRhlv <Iis,liu-ioned. 
t'he empire of Harsa did not even , omprise the whole . f Xorlhern Tmha, and small as the 
Tea was under Ins suzerain aiithmiiy, it was Imnlly .-ons.-ilidateil into a lastmu empire, 
le warred »n. he eonq.iered.-he tlmnght of further eximn-ion levond the Nam-ada- 
,ur he failed to , on-olidate. .^s scH-.n a- he elo-ed Ins eves, nothinn remained of fha 
mpire : a usurper sat on his throne and Chinamen and Tihetan- lame to put an end 
.0 anarchy 
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foi a time, robbed Eu'^teni India ol its preponderating influence 
over tlie politic-^ of India. Tlie suzerainty over tlie Xortli-'Western 
trans-tronti(U' states jias-ed to other nations and after a bitter strug- 
gle the princes of tlie Tang dynasty became masters of North- 
Western India and ('entral Asia. 

iMore serious enemies to Indian cnltnre and political existence 
appeared in the person of the early propagandists, spiritual and 
military, of Islam. Arab armies made their appearance on the 
north and western frontiers ot India. iMakran was invaded and 
arter the defeat of fciihas-rai and S.ahas', the Sudra kings of Sindh, 
the Makran coast wa>s lost to the Hindus permanently'^^ ('644 
A.D.t. Sindli^^' itself resisted for another 70 years under the 
Brahmin usurper Chach and his son Drdiir, but ultimately sue- 


True tt) speak, \va^ no empue m any ien-^e “f the word. His age, too, was one 
whiL’h marked rht* lui^h tide of erowm" Indian deim-ralisath.n. \Vh)le he was indulging 
ID obaritios and lieno\oh'nre'', his luo-iriiplier was don<iim< ing even the tradition of an 
imperial rule and ai il-.e niciimiy ot Kaufiha. Wiih all tUe'u. however, lie was 

fortunate enoutih to l'a\e aide hio.uraplicvs U) sound the rruin[.i.t <‘f las glory — one to 
dt'^unbe hi-5 great conquest'* which did n-.c ‘*uivi\e even a decade after Ins death, the 
other to harp on hl^ ureat [Uety vhuh did nothing but help m the coming ruin and 
iqien the gates India lo a fc.rrjgn enemy. (For one of the aidost estimates of Harsa 
see K- C. ilajunidar’s paper in -T. B. O. R, S. 19’23.) 

(Id) The CotKjue^^ "f the Mai.nin CVai'f— Once estahhslied in Fer.sia, the Arabs 
tiirntul their eye's to the Makran co<^'^r and Sindh. rrobaiily, Makran was subject to 
Sindh whieli was rule-l I'v Saha-i, a Sudra according to the evidence of Hiuen Tsang and 
the Chachnama. In all [tr*d>abhty, the Makran coast was overrun by the Arabs about 
the year btu A.P. 

(17) Hie ('<)ni{i(r''~t ‘<f h'itdh, —Sindh, m ordiiui io the Haruirarila, bad been < onquered 
hv Harsa (‘and made the wealth ot Sindh his riwn” 

\\ j.M ihi-* Sm.Ih King wa^ we d-, not know, but he has been identified 
with Saha'i After linu. .1.* (hroiie .■.d'. u-'Uipni by a Rrahinana named Chaeha. This 
iNurper cons lid.ated li-: aiitlioi i- v ap*! wax ImIIiwuI by lii- brother and tlien by’ his son 
Dahir. Dahir had a dixpiite with Hajjaj. the ‘^.Iii^lhn go^'ernor of Persia, regarding 
reparation- f< r the I. ^-tiiig of prc-cui- rnmnded l r :ph Kiialif W.ihd l-y the pirates of 
Fiewal This led ’o -ue(.e''-ive Arab inca-i'-ns, the h-! i eint: I<d by Mid amniad bin Ka'.im, 
who defeate<l Dahir after gaining the help i>( the local Buddlii'^ts. Sindh passed to the 
Arabs i71-2-73d A.P i 
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ciuuImmI to vhf niv;i<i.)n ;>( :\iul!;iiiHiiM(l-il,!i-Ka-,iiu who oot assis- 
tance' fi'oiu the ivlx'ltioii- local Eiiddliists i 7 1 4 A.]).'). Sini\tl- 
taneously, the Aral>s j)ressed hard in Central Asia and the western 
honh'r and thoiich with ChiiK'w Iwl]), the jn-inces of Kashmir, 
I dyana (Swatt and Ciiitral maintained tliemsc'lves for some time 
(7'Jl) to (-71 A.] hi. the defeat of tli(' Chinese (h'lK'ral Sie?) Chi. 
made the task of .\rab advance towards fndia ('a-'ier. 

Thv Vn'iif PdlUicnl Ri'iijIiiHiiii of thr MlltJi Centnri) .—-W\\ 
with a.l! these ('vent's. India jirop(>r wa-' not destined to fall an 
easy prey to tlu' Islamic ai'mi('s. Tn tin' face of foreimi aeeri's- 
sion, ther(' came an ahno'-l '■ynchronons political revolution whicli 
markt'd tlii' ascendt nev of new power" and which cheeki'd tlie 
spirit of disintegration .nid anarchy. The Kajputs^^-'' came to nde 

(1^1 K t)i ( .'iffrtj/ I *'■/(( — Sul*'' hv vplo w?-' an t-*xtension of 

Nlaiiip [owt'i ni (’cniial Ati (-lauiic kjEuiioin wa-^ lonn'ietl iK-ar Bokhara by 

a Z.awi'tnan ton'<'ri t,, Maii-'iijf‘«Jnii!>n‘ A.l> >. I'lnior hl^^ son an^l .‘irandfon. 

rho y - : iho HMen-lod .At-r '^amarkhantl and Fertiana. About 

lUi AJb nn "tCi-er o' rht* ‘^ainani.lo-. \aknb-i-Ijaiv, ».apnired Herat, oecupied Zabiilistan 
fntn :le ai'd dFo t.n.k avav Lna-lol ot Ka''Ul. whu-h wa-^ rlien in the hands 

0- the Brahotm SUahi«, who^e dsna^iy \va> foiiiidul by Kailar. 

In the leign td tiie Samanide. X'lli C.U-J a- v Tulkl>^h siavc'' \Aerf enlisted in the 
Ainir w army, and m the Ah’u} Malik and Iik AUn-ur. Tniks rt'^e 

if'r/> pioinjni-n.A', nm oi th* T^rki Mave^, Alapfi^in, founded tiip kinL'dmn (f irhazni 
ami later on ihi^ I'rmiipaliiv pa'-^ed into tin- bamU of Subuktigin. SuhukTigin'« son 
7 ta' rlie <.olebraTt'd Mahn-'id who wa- dovtmod to Co il\** terror ot the Kindu-=;. 

\Vi lie the Turk'' "t-ie '.o>iu\_' <n jou r i.av l \ -'.ix 'heir furtlter la'-rcrn t‘\rt‘n'i"n \\‘ds- 
blf'.cke<] Ia the Hindu ■>< Kabul ami I'unjab, ruled by Brahmin kings of the Shahi 

dynasty. We liave in-cnption'^ of kings Kalakavaniian. Bhiina and Jayapala of this line 
and ooius t.f many kiuji'" Afn r tl.e tapture ol Kahul <-na U*K the capital of the Hinilu 
kingd' ill was irati-b ric'l t«> Waiiiml i IMaidianda i. Jayapala was Suhuktigin’s eontem- 
poraiy 

f I'b T/iv ’ W }>o AiUe -hi* llajpiim. 1- \ <|Ue"-liou to will'll a '^ati'-fartorx 

aU'Wer m'I t*> io Li'-’n t hinning tio-'i-ont from tlu* K-^airriya hero-'-" of antiquity, 
I'liex j-o veil ilu’ni-M'ixf- ov h.i\o b. t ii ^i'c mo~; re.l«.iditj[do ' fiampion-; of Hinduism and 
even i!o\\ il’.tA' :tiv cmn’o_ui~hed 1 \ ti ot un< pi.\s'qui* ami martial bearing Vet. in«ipiTe of 
all i' es>*. ilex have ln‘n reua*‘ded .w brejgmr- >.f low .atgm or a-t ioxxt-r ea^te Hindus 
ekvaied lo a juglmr •«' < nil p..'-uion Tl'e i laiii na-o’i'' b.r the adopi'>n of these 
liypoihses are: il) they aime "U-iuenly m the Vllth leuturx, iJi the h-geml of the origin 
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ill most ki.'i^^doii)^. t!i' iiddfilc of tlii’ \’IIJtli century 

A.]), four ore.'U ikumts iini'O iii the (•oiintry : — 

([) The (hirjer.i-Pi’iitihrinis,'-'' wtin h;i(l estahlishcd tlieir 
principality in tlie \'Tth <■e^tu!y or even i'ofore that time, became 
a great military pouei- end advanced to the Punjab hordiT and 
tlie plain of Hindustan. They wm-c de.^tined not only to make 
a ])id for sujiremacy over central and western Hindustan l)ut to act 
as a bulwark against Islamic agci-cs-ion for nearly two centuries. 

cf the A^nikuia^ pmnts to ihoir arnfjcial elevation J-y the Brahmins to recruit fighters 
for Hinduism. (3) "irnilarity of -c me 1 1 ibe-iianu-^ to «(.mo of the non-Aryan clan- 

names iHtina, Jit, Taksaka, etc.). 

At one time it fashionable 1o regard the Rajputs as Si-vthians, after the views 
of Colonel Tod. But more recently, there haw been new theorisings about the origin of 
the Rajput'-. On this point. Profc'-sor T>. R T^lian.laikar’s Fur^'iqn Element'^ /« Hindu 
Pof'ulation (Tnd. Ant , Vol. XL) n of i-r.-at »ntiTo~r Sir V. Smith's most recent view’s are 
to be found in his Orford Hi'^tory of Indi.t (|>j). 17’2-174-. Pronunent among (hose who 
believe in t!ie Ksatrriya '-ngin of the Rajput'^ i- AL. C V Vaidya. the author of tlie 
History of Uedierd/ Hindu India (Vol IT) 

A disrU'-'-hin -il»‘>ut tlie rui-ir of tin- Raipm- miiI .,f fdaec here. But one or two 
[)oinfs may b- ad'.auc-d. to enabl-* oui n ader'- !-. PTin a < lenr idea regards the I\satrriya 
<.rigin of the Rajputs. Fir.-t of all, anthroj'o|o_;i(:al n-oasurements go to prove that the 
Hajfnits belong to ihe be^t Arvan tvpe in Ti.-lia tivllv. wo lu-lieve that a •=-iulden con- 

verr-ion or el- v.anon of b-reigners < aniiot po-^■^lMy M.nverr fmoigners both in pliysieal 
characteristic'^ and in mentality. 

(20) The Oiirjaru-Pratihrira Empire. — The «-ngin of the Gnrjara-Pratharas is shnmded 
in mystery. But whatever might have been their origin (which question must even 
vel remain an iq-en one), a Gurjara Kingd wm« alrod'ly m existence, north of Valahhi, 
in the VTTrh century A.D when Hiuen T.'-ang came to India. The first Pratihara 
dvna'jfv, rlainiing descent from the Braliimn ITari- anJra was probahly founded al.out 
550 and exercised authority «*ver a lar_<‘ tract for about twelve generations Tn 

cour'-e of time, J\Midat.>ry princes of the iTetihara dvna'^ty established otlier snialler 
states. The Prufiharas gradually extended tbtii inniuncc and tliey had to fight, during 
the earlv jiarf of i]ie VITTih 'cjoniy, fh'- fopc- i i tlu' Arab Go't'rm-rs who, undtr .Tunaid 
Viad, advani’ed up to Rjjaii]. But the Arabs wore hurled back by a prince of the 
I’ratifiara.s who ruled in Avonti. The .rcatro-"^ of rhi'i faniilv was <‘onsolidatrd by 
Aagahhata who tlonrishe‘l Ui’m-g *b.* PimMI,- tii ^lu- \ IITth centiiiv A-Ib 

The Curiiir,! Praiiharns; ahd their S-rr„,ri . — Afp-i Xagabha’a. the family suffered 
re’vcr><‘' at the H’oe of Dtwaraj.i (at the b.o.d '^ib.ha of th«‘ older lirra?) but after liini 
tbcfo w.i' .1 nuniher <.f p-iW'Tf‘il rideis c </ , ^a'-aiaj'. Xagabhaja IT, Raniabbadro. 
Rhoja. ‘cir •'M' \.l>.i. and Vah-n-ira Ihd.i quarr-r of ihe X'b century/ 
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(II) Aljuut tlie iniiklle ul tlic \ llltii ce’iuuiy A.D. also arose 
ill Eastern India tlie I’ula Eui|iiit'^‘' loniKied In (iopala rvlui 
was raised to the throne hy tlie luapiiate.' and the people to end a 
ri’ijiinc ot anarchy. 

lu thf height ot tlieir j.o\Aer the Tratihara ruier.-i rule*l over a \a'i empirr. \\hi('h 
v,a.> more or les'i ieudaiii^eil Tiie t-mpire. in the hejj^in of its spleji<inui, txtemled fioui 
the borders of the I'linjab and Smdh to tho-?e of r.engal. and imhided Magadlia for 
tsome time. It included the iijeater pan oJ the Gaugciic valky au.i aiihu-t the whole 
of Central India and Bimdclkljand. (.liizerat and a ponuni of the I’uiiiali were in that 
Kiupire. I’rouiiiient among thn teuilaiories ot ihe ihnj-ive wiu'c liie ‘iiihild prime'', tlie 
Cahaiuanas tv\hose line was founded I'V (iiuuka) and the Candella^. Kanauj. which 
had been taken from loeal king Cakiayudi*a. aiterwaids became tiie capital of the 
Empire. 

With it'' va^t CNtenr. eieai \\s-a!ii. uml tioweilul armies. Q' i-' jiroved bv rlu- 
evidence of Mu-shm wriu-rs and trasollers t.s-ff Elliot. Voi. I), the Empire lacked 

Consolidation. lUioja and Mahendrapala \\«ie ihe givate-t rulers oi the ime and tlie 
numarch_\ <lul nnu h lo mie!''! ilu n<i\un< o oi i:,e Aiuhs <>1 t:?iadli. 

The supremacy oi tlie 1‘iatjhara-' wa'. ^in-rt-lned Tiny had to contend with 
powerful enemit-. Ihe I’ida- ot Ueiigal ui-hu iMuirmapaU and the lurntrakuia- if 

the south were their bitiere-'t onomies, noc to -peak of the Arab' (or the occasional 
raid's of [\a'>]imir Kinjisj. Vamaraja or .\d;_ahhura II ha<l n* huht with hotli 
I iluiriiiapala and the Ku^irakhtas umK*r Id-nua Inn the <h‘aih <1 l)hrii\a ami the 
southern attack on Govinda the Ea-rtratuta King saved the Pratiharas from ruin. 
lHiariua]taLa in the mt'hU.\lolc advamed up r«. Kanauj and put ( ukrayudha on the 
throne. Xilgabhata sudered again fr-m the attack ot i.iuvmda III A.D.). Bhoja, 

t^to, suffered an attack made by Eevapaia, hut loward'i the en-1 of V>ho|a“s reign, the 
king ot Bengal was discomhted wlnle there was no pre-s^ure from the Ikmirakuta^. But 
about U15 A.D. the ITatihara Mahipala '•ufiered a Mgnal reverse at tlic hand of Indra 
III. Kastrakfita, but was sa\ed fr*.m dt-struction by the incompetenec of Govmda IV 
After Alahipala, the decay ol the empiie was fast. The Candellas under Dlianga 
wref'teil miudi <1 tlie Imjierial TeintiHe<, Gujarat luvaine lU.U'piiidenr. the Cedis 
a-'serit'd themseUe-'. wlule liie Inijiauhata'' I eoaine iiuh-ja ndeiit mar (iwalior 

Rajyapala, the hi'^t ruler of Kanauj. sulTered an attack from ‘Mahniud of Ghazni and tiien 
died in a war witli the Kacebajiagliata' ami the Candellas. The line ende<l soon 
a Her ward', uighinou'-ly . 

ril) The P/7/uv o/ JlfnifiL — Bengal dunng the ilo.-e of the VHih and the fir.'t half <jf 
the Vlllth < entur^ was divided into a numb, r of -mall pnneipahtie^. Tlie Saila*. and 
Kliadgas probably dnided the M.untiy and a huee number *if petty states existed. By 
the middle of the Vlllrh eenniry u ir 7 a' A D.) the < lueD emted the pt-rmd oi amirrhy 
Iiv electing Gupala to tiie tiirom' k/. Khahinpur platen 

The i’ahi dynat.E> founded h\ him wa- a ..nr and proiUicrd eminent rulers 

and eonquuKirs, Dharmapala. the r''>n 'U Ci'-jala. * 'aimed to have ctuepiend nearly the 
whole of Xt.rtliern India, and j.laccd i ahrajudha oii the throne of Kanauj, ofter 
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dll' Alnio^l ^iinullaiifoii'.ly, tluMv an)-*' tlu' lia'^.trakritas'^^’ 
will), under J)anti(lu'j 4 '.t (7-53 A.D.i, [lut an end to the Caliikyas 
and took tlieir jilace in tiie iteccan. But laddre their downfall, 
the ('riluk\a3 under \'ikraniaditva I ha.d alnio-^t rrii^hed the ])oliti- 
eal powei' ol the Palla\a>, m) niuch -.o Bial they .>aid< into insiyni- 
ticanee. 


• {eleatinj: ti e trurjar Nu^a’-'itita < Klijiiiiiipui , 1 . 11 aud 1 - 2 ) Hjs -oq l)evapala, 

5 (‘em- lo ha\«‘ <01^11 iv j A"an» and Kaiinaa Al’tci I 'fvapala tame N’i'jfaiMprila. Nara\a la- 
pah. Taj-aptia. <M){aIa H. ^'I;4lallapala, and ^falnitala. vvlm s-iiU'ered an attack from 
Hajeiiilra ( nla Tl linu'i'J.i \\n«< pr;il)aldy \\tak<neil i»v' and ]'ii.da!)l% n\ul 

prmces established tiieiuselve-' in we'^tern and Southern Bengal. Mabipaia was followed 
i.y 2 sayapula, ^'ura!la]wl^^, Maiupala II. Miiapuia iManlali In^.) and Kaiiiapak wiio saved 
the d\na&ty frnin utter imn and '■aved ir tn^ni the revolt rd’ l>ivyoka who had usurpeii 
autlionty in a lar;2e [>ait «) i!'e roaliu 

(22i The Ihl'^tral. ilta- — Th-'v to>e to [)oUf-r iifidri* I )antiduri:a . uIjoiu Tod AM aid 

wevv .1 had !< ti;: I'-t'cn nilifu m fho M«'.<aM. Then kiiu, India, son (f 

Krsna. wa-^ lieMaied \>\ dav.i'iinlui ot rho vaiher Caiukva dyna'.n, and from that timr 
they Were tyiidal uos !•» Te M<. nndur;:<i . wi-o loitndod the nrvaTne'*^ of tlir 

line and assumed pompi)iH was d>-'p'-'>«-d l,v hm un« lo Krsna L After Krsna I, 

thj next ^^ivar kin;; \\a-> I'lnuva \\)io «.arMed 011 war ou I'oth fronts, namely, on the 
iiorTu cis wtdl its on the Miith He fta*. ml tin ralla\a'‘ t(* pay a uibute ol elephants, 
‘ivliih- (n-'in;; the ^‘l’.dh\a■' h.- humldod Vai'jraju. 

(if^vinda III iTdl-'sH A !>.). the ureatest moiiar« h of the line, made himself 
suzerain o'oi the te;.uji oe.v'eoii the Vindhya' ari«l the Tuhgabhadra He also C(-nqiiered 
Lara uhoro he mad. hm li-ther Jjidranija M.-oroy After tnotnda, who influ.ted 3 
crii-hing (ieftar .-n ilu- rr-nitMia, Xaojibh.ata II f.-ir. m» 7 or A M ), the stare suffered 
from internal . oiopi.. .iii- r.-, wlmh . bv*. ked h-r a time its (ouquonno aitiMty. 
Aniozhavaj-a had Inn 'oil' i 1 iifu. d hv lit,* \xar with the Ka-'torn Calukyas. A 

nuiiibor .-t weak pnn.t-^ -u. . ee.lod hnn, and tho iio\r gioat kin^ made war on 

the kino ,f tht- ( ola-. on whom had ^le^oKod the task of (airyin;: on war with the 

pr minonl Ihu.an i'o\.or bi^na IIF doloan-.l the (’..la king IlrijU(lit\a at the battle 
of Takkoiaiii (’> 1‘.) A M t 

The lu"! ktnu "f the uMia'^Jv, Karka II. t a.I to fmlit ilie I’aramara'- of Afalwa nad also 
tiio pniKt- 't th.' livn.mtv When Miilkhed \\n- at the mei\ v ot the ni'rtliern 

e:erii'. rh'- laiuksa warr."! T.iila re-t. ir.i ihe ohler tine, aud e-iahli-hiB 'he CalukMi 
d3 na'tv at Kal\.ii'! ‘‘0 > A M . 

Tiir < 'ihil. ii'i- ll f,’ 1 '• t a. •<* a a^ tht* pi.*-!. u.iueriL Me. , .m power 

fold !') tmoi !i:.' 'Mj'j.iii- o. •}.«• «■■!.>- /j! the ''..t-'l, ai'd. < t . a^i- itiall v, 

the Ka"’.!”. (.'iu-Kva- oiti .tr-->l<*«.f -u ! • . I u-i *, .iliikxa''/ i- rei-l'.-d hv Kubja 

A'l^pu vardhana, ! foT.er I’inake'-tri 11. in the M.AiiKe n{ \'et-:.i Thm '•fate lasted 

nil ]t>7o A.M.. and M.iae -il i:-, ki'i^i^ foUL'I.t th.* I{a->r{akuM- Mioifm the reiep 

of Ani'.Aha3ar-a I '•''17 i ^ . fl.i- w.ir hetw..Ti :1a ’v. -..r.:!.. - '.'I'liMie-i \j'jm''U-M 
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( L\ ' And ;i l(‘\\ (Icc.'Hh's lati'i' the place of the I'aUiivas as the 
suzerain jniwer in the oxtrenu' soiitli \v;tj taken hy tlie Colas, 
who continued lo hold a, supreuK' position almost to tlu' e\'e of 

Tlif’ Lutti ( dJiiLiht '' — In athluion tt.) llle^c. ItHal (\iliikyu print-es, who hatl jintltahlv 
I'e (lilt rhe \a— •a!'- oj liu- l» t^rakriTa-, were twer reatlv U* a'S'.ort r[lem's^^i\C:;. The ilyna-stv 
V t‘ Taila ai-so i Uuiited «it.Ment liom the t»hler line and mhiu a'^ il wa'? ef-tahlished. it 
had to tairy mi war on the twt; irout^. Taila i‘d7d-VH)7 AT).), the hr-si king, had to fight 
Muuja of I\[4lua, who alter -isteen 'sik ^ e'-'^tid lunl" lo^t hi" life m the 17th attack 
Ti e ne\r kip;j". Satva^raya. VikrainadiTva and da\a''iiiiha, liad to ti;:hT the C'tda". 
Ti 0 war was a rernhie one and v^nit on with \aiwng "Uc«.es"e< ••n I oth sides. In 1052 A.l>. 
was fought ihe hattie ot Koppain in witnh t’<da Itajadhiraja io<t iiH lite. Sonies\ara I 
(lO-iO-loOO A.n.l. who fou-jhi at Koppain, tmik up tlu* ean^e ttf the Eastern Cahikya prince 
Kuloitiihga. He wit" ln)We\ei deleatcd at Ikvwatla and Kiulai Sangain and cuioinnted 
-Ult. ld»o 

The wai WU" i*'ntiiiiu<l \>\ KnluUiih^a. an heir to the Ka-stern Calukyas who 
a^ccnde I the t ola tliioiie. Ihit duiin^ Vikraniaditya \T\ long reigu, after the 
peace with the tolas, ih-' Hoxs.iias made an attaek on the Calulswu". Vikramadnsa VI 
ruled for a long time t lo7h-Il*27). Within tlnrty \eai" of his death, the Empire broke 
up and the Kalaturyas usinjied auihorn\ m a large portion of the Empire, under Vijjala 
I.il50-Lld7). But the Kaltnmwa- tlieinselve' were weakened by the usurpation of Vasava. 

c2‘>) Ttunil iiiilia o/id ihe h'nc «./ the < oln Botet^r.— As "taied already, m the Isi 
century A.D. the Voiac iiad ri^eu i«.» puwer and welth under able kings like Eankala 
the Blackfiot. liut this eaih "Upiemacy wu> destMyed b\ various causes and for 
M>me time the Ceras lu^e i.> power. Very soon, liouever, they were supplanted by the 

t’a-liavas and m.nng tleir u'-i'endem y ilie Cera", CoUs and i'alldya^ all had to remain 

oment with the "uhservient position of feudaturics. 

But the railcivas as the j redoiiunant power of the South had to contend with a 
number ot etieime", nt , the Calukva" in tlie N<trt(i and ilie I’andyas m the Soiitii and 
i>ther t^nennes. 

The i’allavas "UlU-red defeat at the handd of Vikraniaditya U C'alukya (7U) and 
on the extinetion ot the Caiuk.va-. I'leu "lueesstu'", tlie Humrakinu" inhenled ihe (juarrel 
tiovinda UI iiitluied a eiu-iimg *ieleat on the Kanehi mler". In their weakness ihe\ 
were ailaiked hv ilie I’llndvas under Varaunna Icir. H'J.ii. hut the E'andyas themsedve? 
sutlercil defeat 

Vliile this duel wh" uoiug liie Cola" a"Serted iheniselses The Cola kin^ 

Vijavulaya re»-o\erod Tanji*re while hi" "oii Aditva Cola defeated the ia^^t Callava Aparsijita 

and laid ilie ioundatioH" oS the t ohi Empire. The next king Earantaka it)t)h-h5;t A.B.i 
rediiceil i!ie I'andva" and itivadcd Cevlon. But very s«m«h. the t tdas Ti>i'k up the ti;cl!t 
a-ainst the X'rtiiern j ow.-r. ihe K;i"trakiiia" Cajadnsa lo"! fu" iil'e at ilu* battle o| 
Takkolam against Kmna III '')h) A.D.o In Riijaraja ascended the throne and 

made l.im"elf "Uzeraiu o\.r a \a"t tiuptre "tretTiiug li<*m Travancore to the Kahnga 
bi>rder and im hiding a large par. -.f My-cre He ton'iuered ihe Maldives and Laccattives. 
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the ^lu.'-s.ihiiaii eoiiqiK'st (if the south. A.s a result of this, four 
great political powers arose and warred for supremac’j keeping 
under cheek a niunher of otlier kingdoms and feudatories who 
transferred their allegiance to the more ^^uocessfuI conqueror. The 
mutual hostility of thf'se kept tliem engaged and prevented them 
irom piesenting a common front to the Islamic hordes that con- 
tinued to knock at the gates of India. The Gurjara-Pratiharas 
(•ontimu'd to act as a luilwark to the lurther eastern advance of 
the IMussalmans who had however the gc.iod fortune of having an 
ally in the Rastrakutas.'^’' Roughly, such a state of things lasted 
for nearly two centuries. While these struggles were going on, 

fnriiit'.l marnagfe alliance with rlio Ea^iern Calukya-i an«l piif down the ParidMi^. He 
wa^ ^iKctc'cd I'V liajen‘lra Cola, not satisfied witli a Tamil Empire, advanced 

ak^ainst the I’aias (assuming the title of <ian;,:aikondai audi sent an expedition against 
the kmgilcm < f snvijaya in Sumatra. Hrs unfottunate successor lost his life in the 
liaitle of Koppain v\iiilc riiilirino with rlie ('alukya^, winch work was carried on iiy his 
''iicce??ors. 

Pilndya ReLiiul — Vijavalaya's line wa^ then ended by Kulottunga (1070- 
1118). Tln\ prince warred on to conquer Kalin^ia, repelled tlie Calukyas and fought 
the Ho>'ala'. Tie last powcrtul ruler was Pajaraja TIT 1 1216-1248). After him the 
(’olas dtclmed and the T’an«.iya Sin-Maravarman became powerful, capturing and hum- 
ing Tanjore. Jatavarman Sundera Pandya (12.ol-127oj, was a powerful ruler, but Moslem 
invasion under ^faiik Kafur brouglit the kingdom under Sultan Alauddin Kliilji 
'1310 A.D.j. 

(25) Decline of the (iurnira-Pmtihdra^. — The < lurjara-Tratihara Empire suffered 
from deeav after t}ie liealh of ^tlahcmlraf'aladcca ihU8 A.T).), who rtiay be regarded as the 
lasr great Lord Suzerain of Noith India. ^faliendrapaU was succeeded by Blaqa II 
and then Malupala, w lio js called liajaJhiraja of Aryacarta I'V the poet Raja^ekliara. 
It wa.'i proijuhlv Hi It's rt^ign iliat tlie ^losicm traveller ^Masatuii visited India. He 
has left a n-cord <if lii-i four urcat armies, t-ach numbering I.GthiXK) men. But tlie 
Empire to<ened a tcrnliie -^luik at the h.mds of fiiilra III icir. '.*1G A.D.). This 
liilsfrakuia artack WfaKcned liic I'linpire, though it «hd not rru-jh it. After !MaiiipaIa 
caii.e MahenJrapiila IT, Div.ifulla icir. Vijayapahi and Rujvapala the contcunporary 

of Sultan Mahmud of tiiia/iii. 

The I’r.itihara^ did vtTS' ;jreat ^ervjec Jo India, by clu'king the inroad- of tlie Mus- 
sainians i f Smdii, and tlie break-up of ihcir Empire wui^ a great cuta-frophe The arnlu- 
tious and rei>eiiious feudaf'»ries of the Empire imu ti ok advantage of tlie weakness of the 
ecii'ral p'lUvr aiid not only a—erted independence, hut tljought (d c-tahh-shing paramount 
authority. 
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Oil in the Xurth-Western frontier the Kabul state held its 
own under its Bralunin usurpers till the end of the Xth century 
and the lirst quarter of the Xlth. 

Further Feudal Dhinteiirutinn. — The middle of the 
Xtli cciituiw witnessed great jiolitical changes and was signalised 
hv gi-eat events which were to change the cmirse ot later history. 
After king ^tlahijiala or Yinayakapala, who had s!icc(>eded in re.s- 
toring the fortunes of his family, the Guriara-Pratihara monarchy 
underwent a steady disintegration and the ruler of Kanauj suf- 
fered constant attacks from his feudatoric'-'. who not only asserttal 
their independence hut turned their arms against their 
late master. Prominent among these new states of X'orthern 
India were those ruled over by Eajpnt jirinces who niadi' dvnastie 
war and mutual hostility the sole objective of their existence. 
Th(' country fast moved on the path of catastrophe. The danger 
of tile common enemy who was knocking at the gatv-s could hardlv 
rouse these princes to a sense of duty. 

The danger of Islamic invasion became howev(>r greater dav 
by day and though adverse political circumstances aiul the distance 
of the Indian frontier removed for a tiuu' the Arab menace, an 
offshoot tlu' Sainaiii kingdom ruled by the virile Turki coincrts 
was established at Gliazui. It was destined to iiecomc the uoiut 
d'tippui of the iMoslem in his designs agaitwt the fertik' plains of 
India. That state passed to the hands of ahk- rulers like .Viaptgin, 
Subiiktlgin and IMabnnul, tbe last of whom was dt'stint'd not onlv 
to strike terror in Hitidust,'in by bis ernei and inbuman raids. 

Amont: these njnv I'e i-iainted The Candella- hy Dhanfra x^’hn olaimetl imtvrial 
auThority abmit 954 A T>. iKiiujaraho fii't riptionh The Lak^rnanaruja was anoli.i'r 

surli kin^G The Calukya Mularaja asserted indept-nilent'o in ftnjQrat, thi- Kau-ltaxiaLrliaiat^ 
established ihemstdves; near fiw alter, and the Paranifiras asv.-rred rher'iMd vt-s; as al^n the 
('ahatnana'^ ef Sakarnbltan ivee (’ Majnmdar's lift ridr-f-Prufi/tarfi. pp 76-i^li. 
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but to absoii) tlic ^tatt* ot Ivabiil and Lalion'. Islam gained 
ground every day and the religion of the Prophet spread among 
the r\ild hilhnen partly by lorce hut more through the excel- 
lence of that religion over the debased Buddhism current in those 
places. The Kabul state under the renowned kings Ja^aprda 
and Anandaj)ala lought against Sidtan IVIahmud. but their weak 
forces, though occasionally sti'engtlauied by contingents ol 
neighbouring rulers, could do nothing against the invaders flusheil 
with zeal and superior in tighting capacity and bi'illiant general- 
ship. 

With the fall of the Slulhi kingdom of Kabul, the natural 
barrier of protection passed to the ever-vigilant Wussalman 
enemv. who had in Mahmud's lifetinu' annexed the greater part 
of the Punjab. laitei' on, the wi-ak successors of IMahnuid found 
a refuge in this Indian territory.'^’’' 

Fi’om that time, however, the IMiis.-alman concpu'st of India 
was a toregoiK' conciu-ion though a respite of neai'ly two centurii's 
was granted to the Indian princes of Hindustan, through the 

(•26) Fall of the SlialiU . — -Jayapala lost Ijamfriian ami the reffions to th.p -n’est of the 
Indus to Subuktigin. After his death, hi- -on .Xtiandai'ala fiuicht till Iiui'J oi 1010, when 
he was killed m liattle. His son Tiiloi anapala tarried on the strumrle hut he was 
forced ro suimiit. Towards the clisr of Ins life, he -eetiis to hate lo-t his kingdom 
(ICHl). Hi 5 successor, the last of the Unahmatio Salm-. T'diiriiapala. ilieil m 10’26. The 
greater part of the Ftinjab including Lahore pa—ed fo Mahnitid of Ghazrii, 

(■27) Ghaznivite Sultans of Lahure . — After the death tif Sultan Jlahmiid, his son 
Masaiid iiecanie king He ruled hts father's Einpjre and appointed a Ka/i and a 
Governor to rule the runjah. He seems to have also employed Hindu generals and 
soldiers. His general Xialtiagin carried mi raid-- into Hindu territorv lo tlie ea-t but 
being unfaithful to his nia-ter, he was killed ir,i-aiiil thought of nmking conquests 
tn India, hut the western part of hi- empire hung attacked hv the Scljiiks, he returned 
from India, and while on Ins way. lo,t In- life. A niitnhei of weak king- then sat on the 
throne of Gha/ni I'or forty years, the throne was ii-nrped l.v a -lave named Togliril, 

hut afterwards, Malimiid s line wa- restored Alter two Sultans Ibrahim and 

Fariikhjail who rule.l till Hid, the throne [lassed o. Hahiaiii who lull h iig reign of 
41 vears. He was a weak prince and during hi- le.gn Ghazni was -a- ked ami burnt 

bv the I Thoris Bahrain retired to Itidia an-I ruled tl-mi ull in- death 
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weakness of Mahmud’s successors'^^ and the constant rivalry of 
the Ghaznivite and the Ghori {)rinces. Northern India remained 
in the ineanvhile a medley of principalities wedded to a policy of 
eternal hostility and mutual strife. There arose new princes and 
rival dynasties. But, in this new mandala the fighting energies 
of each state was neutralised by the hostility of its neighbours. 

Rajput princes ruled in these states. War for supremacy 
became the objective of these ambitions princes and the boundaries 
of each state varied with the success or failure of the ruling prince. 
Consolidation of authority or the building of a stable empire 
was beyond the comprehension or genius of these chiefs. War 
for military, glory continued the end and aim of their existence and 
the age was one of chivaJric anarchy. States gained ascendency in 
turn. Able rulers like Bhoja of Malwa, Karna of Cedi, Madana- 
candra of Kanauj carried on the eternal struggle which did nothing 
but weaken the country before the very eyes of the advancing enemy. 
Of the new Rajput families, the Cahamana ruled in SambhaB®’ 

The Decline and Fall of Ghazni — On Baliram*'? death hi'? &on Khasm became 
km;’- He (Tha7ni 6r^t t«* the Turks and then to the (rhons. Kliasru had to retire 
to Lahore where he ruled hr :«even years. The last prince of the house of Mahmud, 
Kha>ru IT. ^as defeated, taptured and Tilled by Sha' abuddin Mahomed Ghon fllOl A.D.L 
('oins < f the (rlia^nivule Sultan^ of Lahore have come down to us and 3(>me of these 
bear Sanskrit inscription and are copied from Hindu Shahi coins. 

(29) The Cahamana Kingdom of Snmhhara . — It was founded by one Pamanta, who 
and who’^e immediate sik-cpk-^ots tli'^tincfUKlied themselve't in the sfruiz;:Ie atiainst tiie 
.\rihs <f Sindh. The Hijolia stone ins« nption drives us an account of this line. One 
important kin;^ was Ginaka. Vifjraharaja was a irreat ruler and was supcepded hy 
Durhiva (973 A.H. — Harsha stone). After him came a number of princes {Govinda. 
Vakpati. Vijava, lUirlava, Vi^jraha. I’rithviraja, Ajaipala. Arnoraja) who consolidated 
the power < f tlie line. Some <.f these, like Arnoraja, had t<’ fig’ht not only the Miissalmans 
hut also liad to war with the kin^rs of Gujarat (Kumarapala). Visaladeva was a fireat 
soldier, poet and dramatist, who checked and punished the Moslems many times. Visala* 
deva ruled at least up to 1163. He was followed bv a number of weak kinjis. The last 
prince of the dv’^asty was the telehrated warrior I’nliviraja. the ruler of Ajmere and 
Delhi, wdio once defeated Shahabiiddin tllmri hut was ultimately conquered and killed hy 
him fll93 A.D.). Towards the dose of tlie XiTth century, the CaViamanaa barred the way 
of the Turko-Pathana to India. 
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and Ajiuii', iIk' f’annnfira in ]\lah\:i,''" the Hailia\a in 

the Candella in Bundidkiiand,'^^’ the t'auliikya in Gujarat/^^^ 

(30j The Paramarn Knujiloni of Malica, wiili it" cJi»ual at Dliara. became powerful 
tlurinL^ the latter iuilf cf the Xth century. The hr^t kim: rr» a^sunie independence was 
Siyakadeva, wlin wa'' hdlowed by Vakpatirajadeva. Miinja and Siiidhurajadeva. Muhja 
whd fnUijlit Tailapa i'<7o*997) \\a< killed l)y liiiu in baith* Bhoja (iUl0-i05o) was the 
greatest king cf the dynasty. He was a great anrlu.r. Iaw\et. poet and writer on various 
subjects and was tiie greatest ruler of lus tme He haigltt tlie Mnssalmans or 
Turuskas m addition to the adjacent enemy "tat.*- <>| (.u|aiar. ihe kings of the ’2nd 
Caiukya dynasty of the south, and the Cedis of ihe cast, who were connected with 
the ( ulukva-* h> inarriage. During this struggle Dhara was once occupied by Bhlina 
of Gujarat and once by Jayasimha Caiukya. Bh<.ja aDo fought the Turks. Prohahiv 
lie attacked the rear of Mahmud alter tlie sa<‘k o; Somnath and ~cnt a ( ontmgent to 
help Anandapala. After Idioja, tliere was disorder in the kingd<‘iii and Bhoja's siieceshor 
Jaya-iijiha was placed on rlie throne with the aid of Vlkrainadirya Caiukya King 
Ciiayaditya resttued the fornmes of rhe family and his son Lak~njanade\ a seems i<» 
have waged war on all sides. H»‘ was folhowil hv XaraMuian (llGO-lld-h and 
Yasovarmau wlio suffered defeat at rhe fiands of the ( aliikca" and .7aya>Jinlia Suldliaraja 
of Gujarat who iinjtrisoned lum in a <age Hi" siici.^ssor -Tax avarman wa< defeated 
by Kiimarapaladexa of Gujarat and was decapita'ctl Other kings ruled after him. 
namely. Ajaya-Varman, Vindbya-Varman I'wlio nvoxend nna h o} his am esnal rerntory 
fr<'m Cfujarat and fought the iBijarat kingsj. Suldiara-Varrnan, Arjuna-Varman ami 
Devapala-Varman in whose line the mam line of thr rarainaia" was emicil witii ilie 
attack of Sultan Ilrutrnish. 

(31; The Haihtiya Prince.'^ of Cedi were j>t'»hably n-.r feudaG.nes to the Gurjara-Prati- 
haras. From in'-cnprii/ns we. know that the eaiiic-t king wj" Kckkaha After hnn 
came Dhaxali. Faluharsa. Yiivaiajadexa I.akfma a. ^^anka^agarla tVinaraja III and 
Kakalia wh" were followed I'V Gahgeyadeva twbo leigned till lOhh. He seems to have 
occupied Benares and tought Bhoja l>iit wa- wtr-red .After lum c.mie F\arna. who 
next to Bi oja x\as the greatest king tn Aryaxarta Ho compicicd many kings, extended 
Ins Kmpirc i.xer Trikaln ga, }>e)iar and a large part - f Hindimtan After Ins long reign 
his s<m Ya^askarna <nrrjed on the tradition <f hi" father, ruling till 1125. He 
xxa- f( llowcd hy tiayakarna. Xarasiraha-Varman. J;ixa"iinl'a and ^'Ijavasmlha who 
rei.ned up to the end of the XTItli century when the dyna"ty fell with the attaiks of 
rhe Mu-sal-nans under ‘’^ha'-abuddin and his su,,<"s(.rs in the I>elhi Sultanate. 

(32) The ('tind rntrfiid ■>! i -ni'hlhi Ihinii'<fi/ <>t PnndeU.inmd, xxitli capital at Khajuraho, 
xvas fiiiinded by a prince narnid Xannuka isee V. '^mith'" art. in Tnd. Ant.. ^ cl. XXXVTI). 
The earlv kiiijs were pri»ha''lv feudatiiriPs ol a greater power. i e . the * 'inriara-Pratiliaras 
Xannuka was followed by Vakpati. Vijaya. Rahila. Srihar"a. la'ovarman. tiie last 
being followed i>v Dhai’iga. a j>i xxorfui king who m '.^id to ha'** heipe i rT.ixanal.i acain"t 
■^iibiiktgin He xxa^ followed hv Gaiida iB'M'>B-1023i. .i < onn'iii[>« larv of Mahimid whom he 
resi~t>^<! His s^n \'idvadhara mdh ted a erii.-hm, bh.xx ..n Rajvap.il.a I'r.iMoara 'f 

Kanaiij and probahlv kilk-d him (with the help of th-* Ka--elMpagh; 5 tas. trihiitarips to the 
Bamieil'i". .iml rl'af of rhe king-. «tf Maiwa .rod i.-li. Vnixmihara ht" aine king 
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the Gahadavala in Kanauj,'’'’ the Piila in Magadha, the Sura, and 
later on, the Sena ruled in Western Bengal Hiinalavan states 

and was followed by L>evavarnian ulu> called an independent iniMiarch, Klrti- 

\ariiian wa^ a conunij-Mirary and eneiuy -.t Kama, ilie Cedi kmn. and ibc t%vo fou^lit 
ii r -^upieniatw. He was iollowc*! by Sallak^niana who warred on Malwu and Cedi 
After him came (1110 A.D.) Jaya\arman and I’rtliivivarnian ll 1‘20-11‘25). The next kinp 
^ladanavaiiuan repelled an atiack I.a Siddharaja •Taya-imha <»f Ciijarai and humbled tlu 
king^ of Maida and bedi, l.e bimself being a friend of the Hahadavala king of 
Ivanau]. The la^t iinpt.rtant king of iliis line wa^ Paramardi'leN a Hlbo-ldOd). He 
.\as worsted by the Cabaiuana Frthviraja (11^2) and atiam by Kdtiil»iuldin who captured 
the l<jrt of Kalahjara. Alter biin. theie weie three km;:- bui the lif.e bad to flight the 
Talk- ( on>;tcintlv and -ank into in-igiJificam e 

l3d) The Caululiija Dynasty of Gujarat, with it- capita] at Anluiwara. wa^ founded by 
Hvlfilaraja iXtb < eiituryi. Tlie tnijarat kirig-> ba<i to bgbt n< t (.iilv the C'alukyas of the 
South, rite 1 armaias t-f Malwa, tlie hul'amana- of Satnbhara. luit the Arab- of Sindh 
and later on the Turks. Mfdaraja wu- -ij> eeedod by Camunda (bbl'lnlD). He defeated 
ami killed Sindhuraja of Malwa. After two unimportant kin‘ 4 -. TUiInia I became the 
ulcr i L022-11 Hj4i. He was a rontomporary of Idioja and Kama Cedi and it was 
during his reign that Hahmtid of Hhazni raided Somnatb. He was followed by 
Kaiva U064-l( 94). His successor J<iya.-imha Mid.Uiaraja ilUbM143} fought the Arabs 
m aildinon to the kings of Malwa and C'cdi. Malwa was overrun cruelly, its king 
was treatel i ar'atrou-lv and it wa- partly « (h upicd. His succe— (fr wa« Kumarapaia 
(1143-1173J. He subjugated tie (lUnilots and 'be king .f MaKta, f- ught against the 
Codis and wa^ lavourably indiLcd to the Jaii.a- He wa^; succeo<ied by an incompetent 
prince who wa- supplanted by ^iTilaraja II illTbTlTS). Ho wa- vi king thiuigh a minor 
an*! signally defeated Muhammad (»iiori. Hnder bis siK<es«or Hhima TI ill7o*l*241) and 
the r.e\t prince, the Baghelas usiirp.d ai.rhority. Four klng'^ of thi-s line, e.g.. 
Vi.-aiadeva, Arjuna, Saranga and Karna ruled till 1303 when the kingdom was conquered 
b'. Alauddui Khiliji H3(i3i. 

(31) rTdhod’ii'iliiK >>j — ’llu' anponant kmg of the CabudaMila hue ot 

Kauau] wa- t andradeva uur. lU'''i)> who <-on pirtd Kanauj from the h eal ruler, 

md ( aptureJ lu'oare- and prnbabl\ (uhlii He e^pelhd tlu luik- to whorti the 
I’raaliarjs l,ad -u’mnt»d and oiainicd to be the greate-r monanh of Arya\arla after 
Bhoja I'araiuara and Ce.li Karna. After lum ^ame ^radannjniia and next to him 
(b-Ainda-( amira, who -eems To h3\e tunqnered the Cedis and extended bi« empire 
in the ea-l and t becked tin Turk- now otabli-bcd in the Punjab. He ruled from 
1114 to 1154 and was lollowed !'^ Vijayaeanrlra <1154-1170) who ( lamiod a 'victory ( ver 
the Titrks. Toward^ the ( I< -e of l.i^ reign, the Cahamana Vmral.ai.iia ol Ajmer i ajitiired 
Ibihi and n ade a i id b-r -i.z.Taintv in Aryavarta Vijava'- -on Ja\ ac* an>ha wa.- 
the rival of Crtliviraja. tie la-t Hindu kinu -f Ajmer-Hclhi. .Ta\ at eandru ruled till 1193 
when hi? kmg'iom wa- < onqtiered io '-babii lum Muhammad irbon 

tdli Ilenaol — I' -t'* m- ti at '■owanl- the < L -e of the I'alu p- ’•i- .. li ;r power ii. 
Bengal gradii.illv de.a\i‘d aiul pa--ed t> .abet l%’.a-tic< Tie- Mra avna-tv was 

found, d and we ba\e ’he mum.- «»i ^•’-ra King- Name* of ..rbei Kitm- a.t.d -...f oihor dynas- 
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like Nepal, Chamba, Kangra, Kaslnuir and Kamarupa, became 
isolated fruni tli(’ inthuMice ol the political lorees working in 
Hindustan, though maintaining their indeiiendence for some time. 

In the Deccan and in the South the same state of affairs 
subsisted. There too arose new dynasties ruling in various places, 
e.y., the Yadavas*’"' ot Devagiri in iMaharastra. the Hoysalas 
of Dvara-Samudra.'’^' (fuilher south) the Kidtativas of AYarangal,'®’ 

ties are al'O fiTthcmung. But during the Xllth century, the Senas of Laksnianavati be- 
came iDWrifu! The founder «,f the ilynasty Samaritasena. who %\as followed by 

Htmanrasena. and Vijaya-ena The son of tlie last. Ballala^ena, wa< a powerful king and 
extended hi- iloininions. Under his Min. Laksmanasena. the country was invaded by 
the Turks under Muhutnmad-i-bm l^akhtiyar but the Senas continued to rule in Eastern 
Bengal for si me time more. 

(Hb) The Yadava^ of Devagiri claimed descent fn m a feudatory of the Calukyas named 
Erdaprahara, the inler of a small kingdom e^rablislu'd during the middle of the IXth 
cen’urv A.Ih In his family came able feudatory pnneos like Bhillama II. Vesugi 
and Bhillama III. Bliillama TV declared his independence and established his capital 
ac Devagiri <1167). His chief enennes were the Hoy.-ala Yadavas of Dvarasamudra. He 
ii'a? -ibcccded Ity JaitU'ii and 1-y Sinhana the mot (xtwtrlul king of the line fV210-1247). 
While the Uliones were conquering Aryavarta, Sinhana wa- hiuiding up an empire and 
fighting the king i-f irujarat. The next iinportant king was Bamacandra (1271-1309) 
in uhose tune Alauddin reduced the kingdom to vassalage. Afterwards it wag annexed 
to the Turko-Pathan Empire. 

(d7) The Ho'<i'pVa.<t of I)vdro<iinmdra were a My-c nan dynasr\ claiming descent from 
one Sala, who vaR A llowed by Vinayaditya (lO47*110()) The next great king was 
Eithideva. ^\hu gave up Jamwm and became a Vaisna-a (1104-11361 and made himself 
master cf a larue M>uthern empire uuh D\ara-ainutlra a- oa’ural After l>iui came 
Narasimha T and Vira Ballala II ill72'1211)) whn was '‘onsolidating his power against 
the A'adavas at the rime when the Turks were establishing in Hindustan. Xarasimha IT 
(1220-12d.?) defeated the Colas and the I’aliava- now uink mt<» insignificance. He 
was succeeded by Pomesvara (1233-1254), folhtwed l)\ XaraMmha HI (1254-1201) and Vira 
Ballala III (1291-1342), and during the reign of tlie last, the kingdom passed to the Dellii 
Turks. 

(36) The Kdkatuja'^ of Warangal were at fir-t feudatories of the Western Calukyas. 
The firsr important ruler, Tribhuhanamalla Betmaraja. reigned at Hanumkonda about 
llDO A,I>. Prolaraja (1130-1162) established hmiself firmlv and built Warangal. His 
son was l'ra*aparudra-I’eva who conquered the Y’adavas and the king of Orissa. Mahadeva 
and Oanapati were the next iireat kings. Ganapati ruled for 62 years and was 
a powerful king. After him his daughter Rudramha ruled the kingdom for 30 vears. 
The last king was Prataparudra II. in whose time Kafur conquered the country. Pratapa 
ruled for some time as a vassal and was followed by Krsna under whom the kingdom 
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the kings of Orissa, not to mention a host of small principalities 
and feudatories owing allegiance to the nearest powerful prince 
of the locality. 

In the medley of states, there was neither cohesion nor any 
political purpose. The princes thought of nothing hut eternal 
war and dynastic hostility. Despotic as they were, everything 
depended on their pleasure. The people had ceased to have any 
interest in politics. Religion decayed, the art of war became anti- 
quated, and society stagnant. Nobody thought of the country’s 
interest. 

The Mussalman, flushed with victory and fired by his religious 
fervour, had long bided his time. In the person of Shihabuddin 
Ghori, the spirit of conquest re-awakened. The ground had already 
been prepared and after a short struggle, the Hindu military 
resistance collapsed with the .second battle of Tarain and the death 
of Prthviraja. The Turko-Afghans carried everything before them. 
Principalities molted away, armies were annihilated and the plain 
of Hindustan passed to the hands of the Turki conquerors almost 
within the space of a decade. 

Sudden and sweeping as the tide of conquest was, it failed, 
however, to break the spirit of the people. The armies of Islam 
could conquer kingdoms but they could not put an end to Hindu 
culture. Patriotic Rajput princes and tribes carried on an almost 
continuous resistance. Many of them took .shelter in the hills 

becniie msipnificatit though it continued, till 1423. fighting the Bahmani Saltans bv 
whom it was annexed. 

(39) Orissa had an independent dynasty of its own. The Kesaris (Somavatnsi) ruled 
for a long time, but later on the Eastern Gangas founded their supremacy under Vajra- 
hasta I (984-1019). The Colas under Bajendra Cola invaded the country (abont 1021). but 
afterwards the Gahgas became supreme. Raiaraja (1068-1076) and Anantavarman Coda- 
ganga (1076-1142) were very powerful kings. They were followed by able princes of other 
lines who maintained their independence till cir. 1.56.“) A.D. 
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and deserts. The inaecessihle South retained its independence 
tor another hundred years, till the military genius oi Sultan 
Alauddin Khilji, seconded by the zeal of Malik Ivafur, enabled 
Islamic armies to penetrate the South. Yet even then the Mussal- 
man could not establish universal rule over India. The Hindu 
line of resistance, though broken, showed a new front. The war 
against Islam and iMussalman advance continued all through 
the centuries till the advent of the European, as we shall see in 
a subsequent chapter. Successive revivals took place and every 
time the Hindu made a bid for his lost political power and missed 
success only through unforeseen causes and circumstances which 
the historian of causes and events hardly e.\])lains accurately 
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politics and public life 

IN MEDIAEVAL HINDU INDIA 


From the above siimmarv of Indian political history we can 
easily sum up the main political tendencies which operated during 
the whole period from the Hindu resurrection of the lYth century 
A.D. to the eve of the Hussalman (-oncpiest of Hindustan during 
the close of the XHth c('ntury A. I). These appear to be the fol- 
lowing : — 

(H First of all. there^was a continued tendency to a further 
break-up. though W(‘ meet with the periodic rise of strong powers 
like the Palas and the Pratiharas. Along with this tendency to 
break up there was a further develotmient of sub-infeudation and the 
rise of small local dynasties, whicli transferred their allegiance to 
the predominant power of tlie day. This received its culmination 
in the rise of the Rajfuits and their vassal nobility. 

(•2) (iradual shifting of the centre t)f political interest from 
the East to the West, caused partly by the invasion and immigra- 
tion of foreign races and partly through the ('stablishment of the 
Islamic power on the border of north-western India. 

(3) The disappeareiice of Republics and Republicanism. 

i'4'i Perpetual dynastic war which wasted the resources of 
])rinces and weakened the kingdoms. 

( 5 ) Gradual disappearance of the pt-ople as an important 
factor in political life and the ris,> of regal irresjmnsibilitv. which 
brought with it the practical divn])pearance of all real checks on 
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regal power. Taxes came to be multiplied, the King’s voice be- 
came supreme in the state, though he could not as yet claim legis- 
lative authority. This remained as the only real check on royal 
irresponsibility. 

I. The tendency to break up is remarkable and requires no 
elucidation. With the fall of the Mauryas, the idea of a ruler 
controlling the whole of India ‘ up to the seas ’ almost passed 
away. As we have seen, India became divided into a number of 
littorals. Early in the lYth century A.D., five such littorals 
are recognizable, with a paramount power in each, and 
flanked by feudatory states. These included (a) the Trans-Indus 
regions, (h) Kashmir and the hills, (c) the Plain of Hindustan, 
(d) the Deccan, (e) the Tamilakam. Inspite of changes of 
dynasties and the multiplication of new states, these divisions 
survived as in Harsa’s time, when we have had (a) the Trans- 
Indus regions under their own kings, (h) Kashmir under its owm 
king, (r) Hindustan under its suzerain monarch, Harsa, (d) the 
Deccan under Calukya Pulakesi II, and (e) the extreme South 
under its overlord the Pallava Narasimhavarman. 

The reign of Harsa, politically uneventful in the history of 
India, is an important landmark. As in .'isoka’s case, we find his 
spirit of pacifism leading to another political catastrophe attended 
with foreign invasion, disunion and disruption. The idea of an 
Indian Empire strong enough to chastise the foreign foe is not onlv 
almost forgotten, but receives rather a serious condemnation from 
Biina who holds up the prospect of an ideal India nded by innumer- 
able princely families. (Harsa’s death was followed by an age of 
confusion and turmoil, which saw Chinese interference in his 
kingdom, while hardlv before he had closed his eyes, the Mussal- 
mans conquered the Mekran coast and began to lead raids into 
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India. After a miturv of sucfi stnigj^Ies and fi^Iitings, two new 
powers were estahlished in Xorthern Iiulia. namely, the Pratiharas 
in the ^^■est and the Pfilas in tlie East. The Deccan remained un- 
der its own siiz(>rain power, thou{j;h Jiere a .striigfjle went on bet- 
ween the rival dynasties of the Cahikyas and the Rastrakutas. In 
course of time, the Eastern f'alukvas also rose into prominence, 
and several dynasties, the Soniavanisis and Gahpas, held sMay 
in the nortliern part of the Poroniandal coastal region. In 
the extreme south, the Pallavas held suzerain power for a long 
time l)ut were supplanted hy the Colas, the Pandyas and Ceras 
remaining under their sway.) In the Trans-Indus region. Sind 
and ]\fultan passed to the Arabs, hut the Shfiliiya kingdom, with 
its ca])ital first at Kabul and later on at Wahind (Fdabhanda) 
under a line of Brahmin rulers, continued to hold out for nearly 
two more ceitturies. 

With thy dawn of the Xlth century, we have had a new 
political condition characterised by a further break-up. The 
Kabul state nas annexed to the Ghazni Empire after it had waged 
a h-itter struggle against Sabuktigin and Sultan Mahmud, 
the same time, the Pratihara monarchy, which had defended the 
frontiers of India for nearly two centuri('s under-went decay and 
dismembernu'nt. Its place was taken not by a single power but 
by a large number of new states ruIetT by Rajj)ut dynasties, name- 
ly, the state of AjnKU’e-Sanibhara under tla' ('ahamanas, tfu‘ state 
of Kanauj under the Gahadavalas. tlu' state of lMah\a under tlu' 
Paramaras, the stat(> of Gujarat under the Caulukyas. th(> Cedi 
state under the Kalacuris, the state of -Tejakabhukti under the 
Candellas. In Eastern India, the Pak-m were driven fnun Bengal, 
which passed under the Senas. In the South, the Deccan, 
hitherto dominated bv one power, was subdivided into the states 
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of the \rida\as of Dmagiri and the Kakatiyas of Warangal, witli 
a part passing to the Iloysalas of Dvarasarnudra. The Colas 
ceased to exist : their northern territories passed to the Gahgas 
while the ]’and\as also asserted theinsehes for a time. 

CThis continuous war and the tendency to break up contri- 
buted to tlie multiplication of feudatory families and we reach 
an overwhelming total towards the close of Hindu independence. 
Hereditary feudatory lines ruled in districts and divisions and a 
large part of the territories of a kingdom passed into their hands. 
Their existence not only weakened the central authority in the 
kingdoms, but also intensified the magnitude and the bitterness of 
wars. 

It is impossible to make as yet a catalogue of these feudatory 
families, but their increasing number is apparent from the records 
wliich have come to us with jierliaps a large number yet to be 
discovered. Most of these were ruled by princes of a new fighting 
aristocracy known as the Rajputs. The real history of the rise of 
the Rajputs, their organisation into thirty-six Kulas and their 
gradual s])read over the greater part of Northern and Central 
India is yet to be written. Of the principalities in the region 
of hills, must be mentioned small states like Chamba. Mandi, 
f^uchet or Kot Kangra. whicli sometimes acknowledged the supre- 
macy of a powerful neighbour hut asserted independence whenever 
opportunities came. New lines come to our view in the plain 
of Hindustan or in Rajputana. ^ew states arose on the eastern 
border, and new dynasties arose iu Nepal. A Rastrakuta dynasty 
established itself in a part of "Nfagadha. Another minor dvnastv 
rose near Badaun, while otluws arose in regions near about, 
narnelv. the Gautamas tnear about Ratepurf and the Rengaras of 
Kanar who were subordinate to the Gahadavalas. A Rastrakuta 
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dynasty arose with faj)ital at Ihjapur and another at HastTknndT. 
A branch of the Cedis established lhenisel\e> at Katnapur. ruling 
Southern Kosala. Vada\a taniilies ink'd near Alathui’a and 
Mahavana. Pc'tty Caiuiniana dMiastie-^ arose at Nadul and 
Bralunapataka with inniiinerahle princelings under them. 
These as tcell as minor Paraniara dynasties like thos(> ot Candra- 
vatl or Abu acknowledged the sipiremacy of the Criijarat 
princes or other po\\erful kings. ]\linor Jumara families in 
addition to those ruling at Delhi also existed. PhattI Rajputs 
ruled in many places of tin* Piinjah. Kathiawai was paicelled 
out among the (luhilas, Cudasamas or \ada\as, the nioie impoitant 
CTiihila family being that ot Alaiigrol. Flic Kacchapaghiitas (oii- 
g'inally ruling at Xarwar and acknowledgeing t andella suzeiaintO 
established tliemselves in tlii' region near about Gwalioi. with 
a branch ruling at Duhhakitnda. These piinces ]iercelled out 
the country among them and held as well as granted tracts of 
land on militery seryice. While greater families perished these 
princelings continued to exist and warred against the enemies of 
their clan as well as the ]^russalnians. To ensure the interest of 
their families and to command an armed retinue they parcelled 
out their lands among their kinsmen or the Kula^. In course of 
centuries of warfare, there arose a tyi-e of clan-h'udalisni which 
still subsists in Rajpiitana and many of the leading families ol 
niedianal and modern India claim descent from thi'se Rajput 
princes. 

II. (During this period the centre of Indian political acti\it\ 
moyed again to the west partly on ac<-ount of foreign iniasions and 
partly owdnu t < the imniigration of races like the TIunas. the -Tats 
and the Guriaras. In Hindustan, sin.-c thi' dac^ of TTarsa. the 
seat of reputed imperial ]iower was located at Kanauj. Borne- 
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time afterwards, the pre-eminence of Kanauj passed to Delhi where 
tlie CaJiamanas estaldished themselves and fought against the 
Turco-Afghans under Aluhaminad Gliori. 

Disappearance of Republics . — Side by side republics 
decayed. The Vijayagadh inscription solemnising the vic- 
tory of a nameless Maharaja and Mahasenapati of the 
Yaudheyas (G. I. Yo. 58), is practically the last record of a 
non-monarchical state, if we except the traditional republican 
confederation of the Brahmanas of Kerala. According to local 
tradition the Kerala Brahmins subdivided the land into 64 districts 
and had it ruled by an elected official and an assembly of 64 chiefs 
each representing one of the^se divisions. After a time, there was 
internal discord, as a result of which power was handed over to 
the Piu'umal or local sovereign who assumed royal authority. 

With the exception of this we have practically no information 
about any non-monarchical state or community subsisting in 
mediuwal India. What became of them and why they perished 
is the question which troubles a historian. At one time non- 
monarchical states were a political power in the country, but, as 
we have noticed, they liecame fewer and fewer and in the age 
succeeding that of the Samhitas they existed only in the fringe 
areas or in inaccessible mountainous regions. Even in the age of 
foreign dcinination these republics, though few, succeeded in 
maintaining their existence and resisted their foreign and home 
enemies. But after the YTth century A.D. they ceased to exist 
altogether. 

In the absence of a well recorded history the chief causes that 
w(^ can assign to their disappearance are to be sought for in the 
chamred social and political condition of the country. As we have 
noticed thev had always come in conflict with the monarchical 
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principle and decayed with the rise of monarchical authority. 

Indeed the rise of Magadha and Kosala had led to the destruc- 
tion ol a large number of them even in the Vth century B.C. 
Magadha absorbed a large number of those states which existed 
in the lifetime of Buddha, while the iSakyas, the kinsmen of 
Buddha, were destroyed by the tyrannical Virudhava. The 
despots of these days regarded these non-monarchical tribes as 
thorns in their own flesh and constantly sought opportunities to 
destroy them. The desire for the unification of the whole country 
also brought them face to face with these states. This is apparent 
from the teachings of the Arthasdstra, which calls upon kings to 
bring Sanghas to submission. 

But there was another significant and more powerful cause 
of decay. As time weiit on and social complexities arose, these 
non-monarchical states lost the solid foundation on wMch they 
once were established. It is needless to point out that in most 
of these statesT" a ruling oligarchy had the sole voice in the 
administration. They thus dominated over a subject population 
which had no political power. In course of time, the 
latter gained in strength. Economic necessity made the ruling 
tribe look to their assistance. The subject populations seem to have 
multiplied and as they increased in importance, the rule of the 
oligarchv became something odius to them. The domination of 
one clan or of few families could hardly be tolerated, and thus it 
contributed to the weakening of the non-monarchical states. 
Monarchv, on the other hand,, stood on a higheiy level . The 
king, however despotic or 'tyrannical he might have been, coulil 
not but recogmse the luT'ds of theTlasses and the castes. Fnder 
monarchical rule the ca-tes received not only protection but a 
recognition of their caste-laws and the customs and usages of their 
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conimiiiiitv. Caste, in later time, took a turn towards a “ 
federation, ’ ' and the castes retaining a certain amount of intern:) I 
autonomy oladly aco'pted ro\al rule which looked to the recooni- 
tion of their rights ;ind customs as an accepted principle. 

The next cause was the internal jealousy betwc'en the chiefs 
and families. Nothing more need he said on this head. Tlu' 
history of the Yadavas proves it. Buddha too warns against 
mutual jealousy and the crafty monarchist of the lATh century 
B.C. clearly shows ho^^■ corporations c<udd be easily destroyed by 
adding fuel to the fire of jealousy existing between families or 
individuals. 

All these factors contributed to the weakening of the 
republican clans or tribes. Then, with the weakening of the 
Gupta power in Hindustan, there began another series of foreign 
invasions and migrations of trams-frontier peoples to India. In 
the midst of this turmoil, tribe-leaders or oligarchs were compelled 
to change their old attitude of local independence and political 
isolation. Alany such turned their energies to greater advantage 
by allowing themselves to be merged in the new figliting 
aristocracy and turning dynasts them.selves. Instances of such are 
not wanting: the Licchavis established a dynasty in Nepal, while 
the ladavas, so long associated with the non-nionarchical principle, 
established pu'incijMlities for themselves and one of these ruling 
families established a considerable empire. 

India a Medley of States. — Thus, on the eve of Afussal- 
man invasion India was transformed into a medley of 
states, owning no suzerain and Iiaviug no political purpose 
:ind the country suffered from the evils of pei'ennial 
dynastic wars. Its ruling princes were continuouslv fighting 
against one another without deigning to think of peacefully 
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governing their states or respecting the rights of their neighbours. 
Each state liad its enemies on ail its hanks with allies in the rear 
of these enemies. The country suffered from the evils of an 
unstable political ('(piilihrium. War was the normal objective of 
princes, war for s(df-preservation on the part of the weaker kings, 
and war of aggression for the stronger. Once a war broke out, the 
commotion was felt throughout the country and princes held them- 
selves in readiness for resisting enemies or coming to the succour 
of allies. Ambitious conquerors traversed vast distances to impose 
their suzerainty upon weaker [)rinces. Thus, the Palas under 
Dharmapala advanced as far west as Kanauj. the Pratiharas 
advanced from western India to the heart of Hindustan, and 
the Eastrakutas traversed tlie whole of the south and the Deccan 
to wrest the sovereignty of Kanauj from the Pratiharas. Each 
state had its enemies on all sides. Thus the Palas suffered 
attacks from the east, from the west by the Pratiharas and from 
the south by the Colas and later on by the Senas. The 
Pratiharas were similarly assailed on all sides. They were 
attacked by the Pldas from the east, the Eastrakutas from the 
south, by their feudatories from Bundelkhand and the Mussalmans 
from the west. The Calukyas and the Eastrakfitas of the Deccan 
were similarly assailed by the Tamil power from the south while 
they had to resist the attacks of the northern powers. The 
predominant Tamil powers, the Pallavas and the Colas, were in 
their turn constantly fighting their northern enemies in addition 
to tlieir own rebellious vassals. 

During the last phase of political exi.stence, the evils of this 
internecine warfare appear more prominently. Chivalrous and 
brave as the Eajputs were, their narrow-minded clannish 
patriotism did nothing but plunge the country into the evils of 
perennial warfare. Each Eajput clan had its circle of enemie.-. 
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nil round and the attainment of suj)erinr position bv anv ruler 
was sun' to eaiise a series of attacks on it. Thus, the Paraniaras 
of IMalvva waged war on all sides and w<'re attacked in turn by 
tb(' (’rdukyas from tbe soiitb, the Cedis from the east and the 
Ciujarat Calukyas from the west. They, in their turn, did the 
same act of aggression to their neighbours and such wars were 
always accompanied by acts of cruelty. King Munja led IC 
('xpeditions against the Calukyas, only to be defeated and put to 
death by the enemy in the last expedition. The Calukyas of 
Gujarat warred with tenacity and vigour on all the adjacent states, 
namely on Malwa and Ajmer. Similarly, the Cahamanas were 
waging war on three fronts, namely, against the Caulukyas in the 
w('st. against tlu' Candellas, Toinaras and Gahadav.alas in the east, 
with the IMussalnians on the west. Similar was the case with the 
Cedis and the Gahadavfilas of Kanauj. In such a state of affairs, 
the resources of |)rinces and ol dynasties were sure to he spent 
up in course of these internecine wars. The maximmn life of a 
dynasty was not more' than two centuries and uidess an aide or 
warlike king was succeeded by an efficient prince on his throne 
a catastrojihe was sure to follow. Foreign invad('rs and rebellious 
vassals (d'ten completed the ruin of great royal lines. 

Savayery in \]'arfarc . — The wars of the period were 
characterised by a savagery and inhumanity which gave 
the country a foretast(' of the brutalities of foreign con- 
(pK'rnrs later on. In course of tlu'se struggles, tbe laws of 
war were often forgotten and horrible miseries were 
inflicted on the unofTending peo[)l(' of the contending states. 
Populous cities were often plundered with inhumanity or were 
destroyed with fire and sword. Very few of the cajutal cities 
thus escaped destruction by enemies. .\s instances of these, we 
may cite the burning of Vatapi by the Pallavas and the rept'ated 
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sacking of KaficI by the Calukyas who dnioinated the Deccan. 
We have information on ttiese points fjotn the conquerors them- 
selves, since the }U’inces of this period ^vere not ashamed to pro- 
claim their own brutal exploits. .\nd we may cite the l)oast of a 
Rastrakfita king that he had reduced the great city of TCananj 
into Kiisa.sthall. Similarly, the Tolas assumed the title of 
l\radhurantaka to signalise their destructoin of the city of Madura. 
.\nother Tola king lioasted of having burned Kalyan. the capital 
of the later Talukvas. Other capital cities like Manyakheta, 
Dhai'ii or \nhila\\arpatfana fared no l)etTer. The Paramara 
Siyaka sacked Afalklied. whik' Dharil repeatedlv suffered at the 
hands of the Tfilukyas and other enemies, .\nhilwara experienced 
the same fate. 

Xot to sp('ak of cities, provinces and countries suffered 
terrihiv. The sack of Oujarat by Kulacandra became proverbial. 
Tlie t'olas claimed to have hmau'd the Kaliho'a country fS.T.T. 
rir.TOh Vikrama Tola claimed to have burned not onlv the 
Kiilinga co(mtr\' hut alsd tin' citv of Kanqtili as well as the whole 
of Rattapadf. .\s to the hiirniug of the R.astrakuta countrv by 
Rriiendra Tola, we h.iw an account in tin- fsocatur inscription. 
According to that record, tlu' Tola army mimhering 9,00,000 
t)illa'>cd the whole cf)imtrv slaughtering Rrahniaiias, women and 
children and desfiowil (he modesty of women by forcibly carrying 
(ht'in o!f. Anoth('r Tola record 'peaks of tlie de-tructioti of non- 
comhatanls while the FToys.ala A'ispuvardhana claims to have 
htiiiied eiiemt towns and territories (FK'et, D. K. 7)., p. 1901, Tn 
coiiisr ol these -..'iNage wars, hlth' consideration was shown to fallen 
enemi<'s and victors did not hesitate to taki' the li\es of their 
dctf'ated ri\als. Eminent piince^ cif this period like Pulakcsi TT. 
Arufi|a, Taita])a or Bhoja siifl’ered death ;it the hands of unrelent- 
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in^ cnemios. The story of the enie] iiihiitnilies hen]>e(l upt)ii 
^rurij;i nnd his sad end is almost slioekiiip. llis dt'ath was 
avenged hv Bhoja wlio in liis turn suffered a erne] death at the hands 
of tlie (Tilnkyas. Sindhiiraja was prohaltly killed hv Caniitnda 
of Gujarat. The Rastrakuta .\nioohavarsa T elainis to have put 
to death some Eastern f’ahikya prinee wliile tlie same hoast is 
made hy -Taitrapala, the Yadava kine' of Devaeiri. wlio put to dt^atli 
in eold blood the defeated KakatTva jtrinee Rudradeva. Tlie 
record of the Colas is worse than shocking. \Ve have repeated 
mention of the decapitation of the conquered Pandya kin" and of 
other rivals. Tn some other records helonoing' to Rajadhiraja and 
Yira Rajendra T, we have tlte account of ATanrddiarana Pandya 
hein" decapitated while a Kerala prince is described as bavin" 
been trampled to death under the feet of an eh'phant. Brutal also 
is the record of the Gujarat kiti<ts and Kumaraprtla, supposed to 
have been a -Tain, boasts of havintt put a conquered kintt of 
iNfahva in a ca"e tvhile lie had the severed head of anotlier sus- 
pended at the ”ate of his own palace. 

T.iadies of princel\ families very often sulfered at the hands 
of the enemies of their familv. Thus TTaisa's sister RfijvasrT was 
put in chains. The Cola VTra Rajetidra T boasted of having ca])- 
tnred and (mslaved the wives of .\havamalla. We have still 

somethintt worse and Ymi Rajendra boasts of haviny killed a chief, 
enslavi-d the sister and dau'thter of a coiHjUi'red prince and ml off 
the ears and nose of flu- niotlier of a defeated eiiemv (S. I. T 
HI. -No. -JIM. 

'I he destnietioii of saefed places was Hot unknown. One 
\\ est Cahdxva inscrip(i,,n lornially aeeiis,'s the Col, a kiiiy of h.iviny 
liiirnt lam temples m the Belvola province. The \aisnavas of 
• III' South levrl aiiitl.ir rli.irye-. ,i"ain t the Cola- 
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Thr I‘r<ijil(\- -In tlu- midst ot tliis pt'ivimial wuil'are, 
liic |)cn)i|(‘ ceased lo Ite an imporlaiil lactnr in tlic }iolitical life ol 
llie counirv . 'I'lie\ had neitlicr the I’iglit nur the \oiee te control 
liieir kin^s. They liecaine more or less a j)assive agent in the 
domain ol public adminstration and their hiisiness was to obey 
their masters, leaving tiiem to mould their destiny. In the hig 
militaiy monarchies of the day. no rei)resentative .\ss('mhlies 
('xisted in which the people (-(aild \-oice tliiur sentiments, '[’he 
ministers only and the lendatories could speak Ind'ore the king, 
hut the lormer de[)en(le<l on the king lor advancement while in the 
case ol the lattc'f. tluhr importance depended on their military 
strength, '[’he pricstl} classes enjoyed a position of privilege, 
since the liiahmana was the sacerdotal order and expounded the 
law. hut even then they worked more to their own interest h\ 
li\ing in peace than lorce their will upon kings. Tlie latter also 
did their lu-st to protect or reward them. 

'I’his condition of al)ject dependence ol the common people 
was, however, ameliorated to some extent Iw tlie excelltuit s\s,tem 
of local autonomy which prevailed in the dilferent pnwinces ot 
India. Everywhere, the village community flourished with 
unahated eigour. Like small self-sufficient republics -Jhey 
managed their own alTairs, adjusted their own socio-economic 
arrrangements and carried on life inspite of wars and invasions. 
In addition to village communities, the merchants and artisans 
had their guilds and these often took ujion themselves many of 
till' loi-al duties. 'I'lifw managed the aft’airs of temjiles, organisi'd 
po(U’ relict, established endowments for various purposes and did 
e\cr\ thing in tlu'ir power to ensure local peace and [uosperity. 
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ill comse uf time, muiiieipal bodies iuu>e in tewiK ol various 
provinces and these cariied on the administrate m ol tla^ localities. 

The aelixity of these bodies olten compensated lor the neglect 
or jH'eoccupation ot the central authority and these did much t(j 
ensure the economic prosperitj’ of the country. But often, the 
evils of despotic system told upon the ]teo})le and in extreme 
cases of continued misrule, the\ rose either in relielliou or wel- 
comed successful usurpers (o end the tyranny of ]ninct's, who 
added to taxes, violated the primary rights of the peo])le or denied 
justice to their subjects. In theory the moral right of rexolulion 
resided in the people and they chose new rulers to supplant t\ rants 
who had proved themselves incompetent to ruh'. , 

Tile large nuudier of states wliieli existed in India hardly 
possessed any permanent iiouiidaries or linguistic or ethnic 
peculiarities, d’hey varied more or It'ss in extent and })opula- 
tion and their prosjieritx or decline depended on the character 
and military strength of their rules. At iirst, the tribal 
principle predominated in the states but, graduallv, that was sub- 
stituted by tlu' soxereign authority ot a ruling dxnastv. hrom 
tiie A Ith ceiiturx B.C., the procc'-s of unilieation x\as launched 
hv the contemporary rulers ot Eastern India. Ender the 
Emperor Asoka. the unifying moxement reached its high water- 
mark but with till' disruption of the Empire and the foreign 
inva^-ion the ideal of an .\11-India Empire jiassed axxav. 

.Vfter the rexixal of Hindu political influence, India came 
to loinjirise dilTerent geograjihical units, each dominated by one 
poxverful dynasty, keeping under cheek a mimbc'r of feudatories. 

In tlu‘ midst of perennial xvar, dxiiastie- changed and feudatorii's 
multiplied. But in the miilst of tin-, turmoil, it i^ difticult not 
to note the evi'r-groxviitg conscionsne--^ o( local 'I'paratism and 
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(liVL'i'genccN ul' nuuiticr'' and fiisitaus nuuk* more dethied and rein- 
I'oreed 1)\ the yrowtli of the Prakrit dialects. 

lau-al [eeliny had heen growing e\er since tlie sprea<l o! Ai\an 
culture in India, and even in tlie Dharmasutras, we lind a dis- 
crimination hetween the land ol the Aryans, and the land 
ul the outer settlers, together with a denunciation ut the men 
of the Iringe areas like Vahga, Ahga, Kalihga. At the same 
time, the great difference in the manners and mstoms ol the 
North and the South is emphasised. In comse ol time, local 
ilifferences wci'e intensiiied hv Kieal inllnenccs. 1 he \aried 
degree of foreign domination as well as the growth ot tin- v.iriuU' 
Prakrit dialects and Apabhrauisas contrihutcd to this local 
se|)aratism. Py the time of \atsyayana. the people of different 
localities canu' to possess certain ])ecnliariti('s in social life and 
mcmtalitv and lie notes these witli a \ iew to emjdiasising the differ- 
ences in social and sexual life. Of the localities differentiated on 
the basis of these pecniarities. tlie follow in;.: aiv prominent l\ 
mentioned (according to Desasal niga^ ; — - 

I. IMadlivadesa — Petween Hiniala\a and \’indly\a. u[) to 
Prayaga in the Past. ('nmni. 

•1. ikllliika — Cltarajiatha. Coinni. 

■j. Land of the Indus Livers — The Punjab. 

4. Avanti -Legion about rjjain and western IMalwa. 

Comm. 

5. Lata — West of western Malwa. 

n. iMfikna— Kastern Malwa. Comm. 

7. .\paranta — Li'gion boi'dering tiu' western sea-. (7, mm. 

4'he conntrv of the .Abhira- Near SrTkantha a ml 

Kmnksetra . 
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9. Tlie country of the Nagiirikas — Eegion about 

I’atalipiitra. 

in. I\\)sala and Stiiiajxa. 

II. Andhra — East ot the Karnata repinii. Comm. 

1‘J. ,Mahaia-;.lia — Hel\\<'en the Xariinula and Karnala 

Ni'^aya. Ctmim. 

J.'l. Diaxida — St)uth ol Ivarnata \'isa\a. Comm. 

If. StrTrai\a — West ol \'ajra\anta eoiintiy. Comm. 

lb. \'ana\asT — ICasi of Kahkana \'isaya. Comm. 

lb. (laiii.la — Eastern India. 

f Coniin^ to a '.tilde ol tlie events ot Indian [lolitieal lile, ue 
liiiVl a eoiisidiu-alile elenieiit of eoii'-eiousues', in the minds ol the 
jieojih' ol some localities. 'I’lie most jirominent ol such loeali- 
tis are Maiiarastra. Eainata and Eamil India iland ol tlie 
Dravidiis. Colas and K'eralasi. Eetweeii the 'I'amil powers (Cola 
or Pallava) and the power in ,Maharasn-a then- is a feelini.; ol 
perennial einnit} . The Andliras too ari‘ on the va,\ to de\elop- 
iii;; a separate etliiiie unit under their kings and a sjtnilar spirit 
is disiaaanhle in Oi'issa. The Eaiidas display their eoiiseiousuess 
in resisting the sipiretiiaev of tiie Eiiptas and other Hindustan 
pouei's and ;.;radiiall\ I’ragjxotisa is on the way to sejiaration poli- 
tically. laieal separalism is lostered in Aejial and in Eashmir 
h\ their local isolation, .V similar teiidenev is notieeahle in 
(iiijaiat. fn the I’mijah and in the extreme north-western border 
region the eoiistan! intliix ol lU'W peoples and foreign iinadei's 
tends to giw' the people of those regions a new turn in tlieii' politi- 
cal aspirations. .Mala\a comes to he regardial as a unit ethniealK’ 
anil geopraphieallc by its iiileis wlm take the title ot Malava- 
C,ikra\arti. Similar is the leeliiip in Kalihya whusc kin.us lake 
the title III 'rrikalihp.i-natha . 


A^ vt't, >t']):iiiilisin (lid licit ri'C tci a >iiirit (if 

wliat \V(‘ cal! iiaticmalisin. But tlit' cil' ''('parati-.iu nas licuiip 

fa^t acccloi'atcd . The jiroviiicial vernacular^ were cm tlu' wav tu 
tlieii- evciliitiiiii and the wrileix of Xiha ndlia-' vveu’e ncatinc 
down the pc'euliar eustonis of tlie difi’eienl loealitio. The normal 
fu'oee^s was, however, far from its enhninafion when forcupn in- 
vasions hroiiylit a new nolitieal condition. 

Tn sucli a >tat(' of affairs, tlie dvnastic's remained tlie more 
active' a.ijonts in monldinc the' dc'sfinies of tlie loealitic'-. These 
dvnasfies were' manv and nuinerou> and produced nowc'rful rulers, 
hut HOIK' amonv the latter could '■erionslv thinlv of t'sfahlishine 
a real F.innire. alter the old 'Nfaurvan ideal. 

As a tide, these dvnasfies ended with a fc'W ueni'rations of 
powerful ridel's and niosl of them were short-lived, heinc either 
swept away hy foreign invaders or hy rival prineelv houses. The 
aveiapc' life of royal line's hardly exceeded two centuries, the more' 
important of the loiiy-eiiduriny lines hein.u the (liiptas, with llii'ir 
hranches. the Fastern (TiluKvas. the I’filas. the Colas. It was a 
niisfortiine that the dv nasties of tpe (^.Hiikv as of Ifadami 
le. o-'iU-T-ri). the Ttrmtrakuias ic. 7‘w!-‘.)7d,i or the [’ratihilras 
(c. 7ol i-'.INt )i did not suhsisi more than two centuries. I’eihaps. 
the constant warfare of their kinys exhausted the resource's and the 
yciiiiis III ihc ianiilv eeirlier. 

The' history of the state's of India is praetieallv the histnrv 
eil the yreat dv nasties. 



II 

Kingship 

^Tlie supreme authoritj' in all states was vested in the king 
who took pompous styles and titles to designate his sovereign 
authority. In theory he was hound to take the advice of his 
ministers and to consult the opinion of the ])eople. Rut in reality , 

Hindu kings of this period were irresponsible and their power 
tlependtal on their own personal qualities as well as on the strength 
of the arniy^ The coiHolidation of the army, maintenance of its 
proper discipline and the preservation of the loyalty of the military 
chit'fs were of prime concern to the king, since otherwise the 
king's hold on the throne and the kingdom was hound to he 
precarious, hirst of all. without the ;irmy, the security of the 
state could hardly e’xist inasuiueh as, in the C(»ntemporary political 
world, there was liardly any political (‘(piilihrium. Xo |)rinfe 
could rest in peace in his own kingdom, hut e\ery nionumt exp(‘ct('d 
.ittacks from hi- powerful neighhours. fukewise. wheti a king 
found hiiU'.ell in po-'scs-.ion of a strong niirnaiy force, he con- 
sidered it heneath hi- dignity to remain ;it peace, sinei' a war 
of coU(|Uc-f wa- the uorm.-il olijcct of ;i king’s life. Once a war j* 

broke out. it was hoiinii to cans*' complications throughout the 
whole cil'cle of -tatcs. The crjlKpieror’s Jillics :is well as those ol 
hi- eiKUiiic- luar-hallcd their force's .and the -hock was hound to 
I'c felt thi'oiighouf the country. 

IXcxt to thi- war ag,)iii-l outside etiemit'-, the king had to 
cu-iiic his own -afet\ hv eiiainleiining a -Irofiu hold upon his 
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feudatories, ^vllo were ('vor ready to revolt. Except the smaller 
feudatori(‘s who had no oilier alternative than to remain content 
with their limited territories or n'soni'ces the other feudatories were 
often hent on ereatinp' li'onhhxj and it is well-known to readers of 
Indian History how powerful inonarcliit's like those of the Guptas 
or the Pratiharas sutf<>red dismemberment as s(')on as the kinp' s 
authority decayed, A'.hich oc-casion was snatched bv feudatories to 
establish indepimdent rule. Weaker feudafoiies merely remained 
content with transferrin”' their allegiance to the more powerlul 
conqueror of the daw In some siatiw leiidalories often li‘a”m'd 
either to destro\ tht‘ ci‘n(ral power or to put a nominee of their own 
on the throne. The S.injan plates i E.|i. Ind. .\\ITT' ”ive us at 
least two instances of the risiny of the eliiefs against the 
Rastiaknhi kill”. Fioiii the Kaiasa Ins. il. .\. Xlfl-ltP. ue 
know that tlie re\olt of .\rikesariii was the cause of (lovinda TVs 
downfall. 

H/v Ftincliiins ami Ihilics.-W-AV and di])lomacy thus 
absorhed the main attention ol Indian rulers, and the work of ci\il 
adminisf |•,■ition was ”(merally left to ministers' With the e.xcep- 
tion of some --onth Indnin kin”'s or the lounders of the e'reatness 
of the (litferent d\ nasties, kinys peneralK ceased to In- as hard 
WorkiU”' in the cause of their subjects as in the da\s of the 
.\rthasastra or o| the i'lmperor .\soka. 

Ender such circumstanees, kiiips generally di\ided their time 
between the life in the camp and the pleasures of r('”al life. The 
prominence of camp life is obtainable from the repeated mention ol 
the d a \ a-skandha\ ara in the insciiptioiis of the \arious d\ misfit's 
and in the i-asc iif l!en”'al kinns it is dil'lienll to find out their 
ca]uta! or to do-ide w hether tlie\ had an\ lived capita! ciu at .ill. 

While ill the capital Ciir, kin”s peiiei.alK attended their dmbar 
and heard iaW-'-uif. In-I .'lll-'C the\ were the hiyhc 1 judue- ill 
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the foahii, ar-r-ni'diiii; to the principles of Tlindii law. But a.s a 
rule, towards the close' nf the Tlindii period, theii’ work liad hee'ii 
vested in Pra(]\i\akas or trained jiidofs and only in rare eases 
kino's exercised the rjuiit of iippeal. Some Kaslmiir kino's like 
CandrapTila made' theiiiM'h'es prominent 1)\ their I'lidieial activity. 

Apart from their judicial linietions. kittos commanded the 
army, thotiyh feudatories or [irofes^ional military officers lieaded 
continoe'iits oi' led itiilitarv e\]teditions. Txines, Itowever, conld 
not {tilt implicit tia^t in all of them, hceanse. ambitions oenerals 
had more often a^x'ited independence or laid put iin end to the 
lines of their masters like Pnwamitra or Vijjala Kalacnrya avIio 
usurped tlie Calnkya throne. 

While at rest from military piir'-nits. kino's oonerally issued 
their command' to district officer' or heads of department or 
supervised grants of land to indi\idnal' or tlie opant of privileges 
to communes. They often modified the items of taxation, levit'd 
net^' (iiK"' or soi'iietimes repealed tho't' which preyed la'avily on 
thf> ])eople. Pu'mi"ions of 'iich taxc' were, howt'ver, few if any. 
f)n the other hand, the iteiti' cif royal exaction' '^vent on increasino 
dav hv dav as \v(* shall see lat('r on. 

Prerniiatircs nf ffo//a/f//.W,Th(' kinp"' powers and preropatives 
were almost iinluamded. The 'n|)i'eme head ot tla' executive, the 
hiphcst jndpe. tin- eomniander-in-chi('f of his army, the kinp teas 
also th(' fif't man in the state. y His person wjis clothed with moral 
sanctitv and he had a number of lepal pi'ivilepes. which wv have 
alreadv meittioned iPt. P, p. d(tl i. H(' was immune from arrest 
and trial m a law (-(an't. his proprietory riphts did not suffer Irom 
pri'scriptioiis and he was the final ow net <')f all poods and chattels 
lost, as 'Well as ol proticrty without heir. He aPo had the ripht of 
l•laiminL! hospitahtv and had the power to reipii'itioii supplit's for 
himself and the ,irm\ In social matters .and e.-iste disputi's. later 
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lliiulu kiii^s (il'iiMi inlcIcnMl mikI \\c nin\ iiu'iiUuii ll;illrilaNt‘ii:i ol' 
})niiiiiii('iitl\ in itn^ i-oiuu’Moii. 

As r('^ar(ls the luakiiiL; nl lau'^, li(iu<‘\('i . tlic kiim had lui 
)-]; 4 lit (II- aiitli(ii-il\ . That was Icll lo the law-;ji\('is and (•(iinincn- 
tatoi's and in th(' ahsi-ncc nl laW'. cnsliinis had the aiithuritv ol 
laws. J\in;.;s howtwi'r issued edicts le repeal (ihniixioiis eiistcmis 
as we know from tii(' (wwItMiee nl tlie Itasa-kuinaia-earita. 

Stjih's mill 7'if/e.s-.-i^Kinns assumed various st\ les and titles, 
(lenentlly speakinp, a suz(’Tain and indepemlent kinp assumed the 
title of Parama hJiattdraha lor in Kanarese llhatara, in the south) 
Parantc-srara and ('iihrararlin . d'he other titles usually were 
iMahrirajadhirrija , Juit towards the close ol the Hindu period, this 
title had also been assumed hy feudatories oi the Tratiharas.) 

In addition to these. other titles deserihino tlie 

king's allegianee to a particular didly wei'e assumed. 

Thus the (iiijitas designated theiusehes Pannna-bJidijanita, 
the yaka Satraps called theiusehes j'aruma iiid/ie.sritm. the 
ITilas eall(.-d thenist-hes I’ln-iiiiia-'^aiiijatii . while among 
the \’akatakas. some kings called thenisehes. Paniina- 
Bliatrara-hlialdfi . Ol later princes, the ( irihadawllas were 

designated liv theiusehes. Paraina-indhascara while among the 
I’ratiharas. we haw I’aiania-indlicdi anis, Paniina-i aisnani'^, 
Pa rania-f<aa I’li'i ami I’arania-saLlililiailas as will. I he iaastern 
(Tilukvas assumed in addition the title ol Pa ra imi-hralnnanija . 
while the Kadanihas. l’alla\as and soiue o| the (lahgas and other 
kings assuuK'd the title ol Dhanini-niahdid 'ia . 1’ht' (iahgas and 

some of the piiiices ol tla* soiiihern Iiih's assumed Iht' title of 
T’ermarrdi (kleet. I*, h- I’- -iti.ii. 

Each lamilv as-utued in aildition other titles dcsignative of 
power or might. The C.upla king- as-umed lilies ending in 
AiVihja like Vil raiiiddH na . KraniddB ija . Main adnldil aa . rlr. The 
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liiistl ^ikill.i'. lilies eli(lin ;4 ill I'disil iillil '['llilild 111 ;li li 1 1 1 K il l 

to \(ill(ihhii. S I n'dlhthlid nr S n-PrI hiri-\'allii id-iKi re ml rii . ’.I'lie 
ii.iiiiC'. ol the Caliikxiis (il \ :ilii|ii end oeciisioiially tii dililijd and 
tiiex take llie hi;:li title ol Sri I’rtliixi-X’allahlia nr iiieri'lx I’rlliiM- 
xallahlia. 'I'liiis K’ri^na 1 was Aloildrai-yi and S iihlidl ii iiijd , 
l)|irii\a was Kdlii dlhihlid and \inii,diiid. (iiwinda III was 
['nililnildrarsd . Jdiidll iiinin, .hiiidrdlliilihd , as well as Sri-Trl hii i- 
idlldlilid and Sri-rdlldhlid-ii(iiniilrii(lcrd, etc. Ainooliaxarsa was 
\ rpaliiiuid , Sar\a, Atisaxtidlialxala, Maliaiaja-Saiinda. Krisiia 
Jl was ilidldi'drsd and Siihlitil in'niti , (loxinda J\ was \ rjidl diiija 
und Prubhuhtraisii and Hirdmitidriirsd. Krisna III was nol niilx 
desioiiated hy the usual titles luil was a pa niiiid-mahrsni rd , 
Al'dhivarsu . Saniastabliubanasrax a, Kandhara)inra\aradl)is\ara . 

The later ('alukxas nf Kal.van generally assumed titles eiultiio 
in Alalia in addition to other such. 'L'lins, Taila 1.1 called bimseli 
.'Aainastabharandsraija. Sri-prlhirirallabha . SaUjdsraijalalatilaha . 
('dluhijabhnsana ami Bliaiahalarahrarartiu. d’lie eastern Cdhihipi 
kings assumed names ending in Siddhi i V'isuiiiasiddhi, Hiaxiddlii, 
Vijnijasiddlii . etc.) and called tliiuiiselves Puramu-brah))ianija . 

The Kalaeuiwa Bijjala took the titles ol Kalaeurya-ea krax art in 
or Kalaeurya-bhujabalaeakraxartin in addition to Samasta- 
1,'huva nasraya and brljirtlnxlballaxa. tdis siieeessor Sonndexa 
called himsell Kaxaninrari and Bhnjahalamalla . The Jloysalas 
took the additional title id' llo\ s;ila-('akravartin and Yildax a-(’akra- 
xartin in addition to Saniaslabhn\aiiasa_\a and Sriprthiviballava . 
Borne priiiees took the title Nihsanka-Cakraxartin ; the Yadaxas ol 
Devagiri called themselxes Dxriraxatipuradlnsxara in addition to 
Bamastabhiibanasiaxa and Sriprithix d.iallax a . 

The i’ratiharas called themselves Ha.xajiati while some kings 
ot Jkmgal, as xvell as main ol' Kalinga xxere known as (iajapatT 
The (Jahadaxalas ol Kananj and tlie Cedis ol Haihaya, later on 
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iiNsuiiu'd llif lilU' 1)1 llii\ ii|);ili . ( l;i|;i|);ili and Narai'ati. 'I Ik' 

\ada\a Siidiaiia called liiiiiMdl Maln)da\a-|ii'aii(jlia-|)rata]>a 
('aki’a\ai'Uii.' In llin Mailli. tlic Cola^ a'---nnind iMiinjxai^ titles 
like 'rrililuininiK (il. nn (I rl III \\lide princes like \ ira-i a jeiidra added 
to It I'pithels Uke Sakalal)liii\;iiiasia\a. Si iniedini-\ allaMia , 

I 'a nd_\ a-kiilatanka , t'te. Aiiioii” tlieiii liii'ic was the eiistoin ol 
taking the title l*aiakesai i\ai iiian and 1 ta ja kesa riN a i ina n 
altej’iialLd)’. d’lie ( )rissa and Cedi kin^s <-atled liieniseUes 'I'ri- 
luiliiuiiinitlhii while some ol the I’araniara prinees assiiined the title 
ol i\lala\a-('akra\aitiii Sanindi a^^npta was lalled Saiw a-rajo- 
cchetta . 

indi\idnal princes assumed pismliai litlcs showing; llieir 
leariiin;;, military ex))loits m' othei attainments. 'I'lnis (ioviinla- 
Caiidra called hiuiselt \ i\ idha w icarav aeasjiat i , Some ol the Colas 
lailled theiiisfd\es I’anditas. Kumarpala judded Inmsidl on his coii- 
(jiiest ol .\rnoraja. (iovinda Idastrakiita calls hiniselt Sfihaianka . 
J!al takaiidarpa . Nrpati-'.rrinetra . 'I’he Colas called themselves 
Maiihnrantakas and sometimes Simhalantaka . Narasimha^armaii 
l’alla\a called liiiiisell \ (iliifit-l,nii<lii wlnle Kajeiidra Cola called 
himscdl (jiiHiini-l.dinlit (Id. J. .Will, No. t). d'he inmimeralde 
names ol the I’alhna kin;: liajasinha aie IoiiihI m Kaneipuram 
tem[)le inscription (H. 1. 1.. 1 pp. II - Isi, 

Iiinlil(‘in-s iiHil Crish . — The dillereiit lamihes had iheii dis- 
tinetive hanners, crests or emhlenis, in addition to the oidinaiw 
insignia of royalty nanitd_\, the while mnhndla. the crown, the 
throne, the ruxal coach, tlie Ian (wajana.i and the iliowri 
(camara). 

Thus the (luptas had the (iitnidu as tlieir hanner. The seal ot 
the \'alabhi princes was tiie hull. 'I’he hoar was the distiimtixe 
emhlem of the Caliikyas of Jhidami who had also the IViliihaja 
banner, the sign of (uihga and Yamuna and the Dhakka drum, 
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winch (ihtiiiiicd l>\ .-Kh niiciii;^ to the north (1. A. IX I’. I’A'.t, 
h'leet l). I\ . I). 1’. ■'{(;, S). While the l{ri';.tr:i khtiis hiid the I'.ili- 
dxaja h.uuier and the (lariida seal {iniidnl) and the Oka Ketii (hird 
eii,sic||i. {Sec Sirier Ills. 1). I). ]’. 4l)'d). The Siainas or 

\’ada\as had a standaid Ixa-irinw tla* c,,|(|en (ianiila. d’he Kala- 
eiir\as had the Hao with the liciire ol a "oldeii liiill and the bull 
seal (Rice 7tsi. The Rattas of Saundatti had the eleiihaiit crest 
and the (taruda banner. The eiiililein of the comjuoror Yasodhar- 
inan was the uuHharn {<nilik<ini-lfn'ieJui)iu). isee 0. I. R. 151). 
meaning either the siin or the moon. The Maukhari seals con- 
tain a bull walking to the left with two attendants. In the south, 
the tlag ot tlie Banas displayed a black buck and their crest was a 
luill. The Pilla records contain a {leculiar Buddist re[)resenta- 
tion. 

The emhleni of the Colas was the tiger. Tlie Kalacmwas 
carried the golden hull baniu'r iSuninui-rrsdhlKi-dhnijd) and the 
Ifaniaruka heralded them (I). K. I)., p. Ifi'.)). d'he hanner of the 
Kadamhas wa> the monkey (sakha-cara-narendra-dh\aja ) but they 
had th(' lion crest (sinha-lfihdiana i as well as peculiar musical 
instruments. .Vs regards the I’allaxas, the Kiirram jdates hear 
the Usual Balla\a seal ol the sitting hull. f.S'rr also Baikuntha- 
periimal Ills. S. I. I. lA'i. Their other emhlenis were the‘ 
Kiidth-diuja .and the Sdiiuidnuihosd drum (Fleet J>. K. I)., p. ;ilUi. 
The Cinlmkadadiiti Haritiputra Salakarni had as his emblem a 
tixc-laioded cobra ' Meet lb K. D. 1.. 1. A. XIV. p. dMl i. The 
Oaiigas of d’alkad had the rutting elephant as their hanner while 
their cii'st was the i>i<(hd<lhrdid or leather-huneh (Rice. p. dO. 
]). K. 1).. p. d'.f'.li. The Xahis had the threi'-flag emhli'in (XIX. 
Xo. 17'. The emblem ol the lloxsalas w.-is the figure of a man 
killing a tiger while their se;il contained the leprcscntation ol a 
dead tieer \\ ith a rod. Some ol the Kakatixa rccoriF contain a s(>ai 
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uitl> of tlic' siin, the crescent, tiie hoar and the cow. 

Tlie Sinda^ of Sindavadi had a Idiu' flap ( .Vl/ad// ra/Vi t with tlie 
tiper and the dec'r cre-^t (Rice. p. f47'. Some otlier* hranehc's 
had th(‘ tiper crest and ftoodi'd snake l>ann<’r. Another sontliern 
dyna->ty tiad th(' hanner of snakes (K. T. XTX. Xo. -20 1. The 
SenaN.ai-as had t)ie sm-jient flap and tlie lion crest. The emblem 
o( tlu' Piindyas was the twin fish. The Simdrakas had tlie 
elejihant emblem thonph tlaw called themselves Bhujuqrnrlrd 
family. TIk' (inttas of tlnttal had the lion cia-st and the tip tree 
and Oarndn hanner. The Yadavas of Devapiri had (in addition 
to the r'lnrndn hanner and the Oarnda seah sormdimes the 
Hnnumaf crest. Some of tlte Rastrakfitas had on their seal the 
pod Siva. The Paramaras had the (iannla emblem, while tlie 
fahamanas had on tladr coins the fipnre of a horseman. The 
Cedis of Ratnapnra had the (da/a/a/.w/imT as their seal. The 
Candella plates contniit the fiptire of TaiksinT. 

Prirntf hicimw. — To maintain their dipnity. kings had 
ani])le revemies arisinp out of various -.onrees which dift'enal in 
the different provinces. 

They seem to have in addition tludr own or Srahkn- 

i/as. which supplemented their personal income. 0\it of these, 
grants were madi' to ipieens or royal princes as we find in the 
Karnata inscriptions. 

In thos(' days there was no distinction between state income 
and th(' income of the king as was the ease in mediaeval Enropm 
The revenue of th(' state was the king's revenue and hi' was tlu' 
h('st iudpe in mattiu's of expenditure. The amount of expenditure 
on the different lands cannot Ik' asctu'tained. The Sid^ranTti. 
however, makes an attempt to lav down the amount to be ^pent 
on the king's own household 
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Private Life. — 1’lie priviiu- lih^ of kin^s t'X(‘ei)t when on 
niilitarv expeditions ^as oik* of unrestrained luxury. They were 
oenerally sp('akiui> polyeatuous and the evils of polygamy proved 
a source of trouble to them as well as to the state. The large 
number of wives had their separate establishments and the queens 
(piarrelled for precedimce, for royal favour and for the respective 
claims of their children to the throne. The Sanskrit dramas 
give a fine jaictnre of the life of these jiolygamous kings while 
inmimerable stray vers(»s speak of the anxiety or embarassment 
of princt's to satisfy their rival epteens*. We have inscriptional 
evidenc<' pro\ing the geiu'ral .acceptance of polygamy by ]U'inces. 
Thus randr.igui'ita TT bad two wives (DbiaivadevT and T\u\era- 
nagab rio\ inda-Candr.a of Kanauj had at least five qiu'ens 
tXa v.anakedidevT, KumaradevT, Vasanta, riosaladevT and Dalpann- 
devTl. The falnkya Snies\ara T had three queens, while 
A'ikramadih a VT h.ad six, c.q., IsavaladevT, T.aksini, -Takkol.a, 
bandal.a ami ?kr,allnyama iP. T\. D.. p. 4-’k'^b .\ Colii king lutd 

three, another six (pieeiis. TIk' TToysi'da T.illal.a T ni:na'ied tla' 
three daiigiders of .a Pandanavak.a. Tiie TTovsfda Yisnnv.ardliana 
h.ad in.ain wives. e li.ave .also laaaaals ol' more ninneroiis avives. 

( )ne r(aaird (R. 1. ffi spe.aks of (lie Cedi king Ciahgey.adev.a ’s 
100 wives conmiiftiiig sali after Ids de.alh vvhik' TToys.ala Xara- 
'.imha T had d.s 1 wives (Rice, pp. IOI-10’2b 

The maiaied wives of kings gener.allv bore (he high title of 
Afab.-idevT. hut vvhiai this title c.ame to he a'-suuied by file wives 
of fiaidatoi'ies, the '.npiaaor queens assiinied the title of Parania- 
hliiil Idi ild . iSic fdeet (I. T., p. Hi iiofiO. .Among the Colas, 
queens vveie de'.igti.a ted hv titles showing their grade. In (he 
xoiitli, ehiel queens assumed title desig n.a t i iig their rank. In 
Kaiaiata, the ehiel C.aliikv.i queens are designated Piriijahi.^i or 
\itraiiiiih(hiiahi'<i ,itid their eii'-tom was tollovved hv the TTovsalas 
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(I). K. I)., ]). oO’i). A (|iitH-ii III tlif Hinsfila \ i>nii\ardhana, 
Santala-(le\T. is called Pnijinnisi and Siir<itu-(i(ni(I}iit-}uisri , i.c., a 
fiittijiji elephant towards ill-niann(‘red co-wives, ^tanv of them 
s(‘eni to ha\e (•onsideral)!'' inHnenee on their hushands. Sngpala- 
devT, (pieen (d daNasimha 11, ('illukva. had her Inishand eonvei'ted 
to Saivisin (1). 1\. D., p. fdo). A Pandva rpieen 

coincrted her hushand Snndara Pandxa to Saivism 
Smith, tixford H. '214 (^iK'en.s enjoxed territoi ies. 
\illapes and (Kiriilulnis and rnled districts <I). K. IK. pji- 
44:S — We ha\(' manv siiidi installer's troni south Indian 
iiistor\ . Thus, the ipieen of (lahe'a Piutu^a rnled Knrgal and 
exercised conjoint sovereign antliority, Somesvara I had ttvo 
wave's, ^[ailaladevT and Ki'taladevf. who Governed tt'rrifoiies. His 
daughte'i- .Vkkade'vi was also an amazon of great exploits (Stidi 
Platt'S, K. I. XVi. Vikramadit.va VI had no less than six wives 
( Fli'ct I). K. Ik, p. 44s) anti stinu' of iht'in had hets or iiijralidras 
srantt'd to tlit'in as a/n/tt-h/mt/t/. \ ikrama s daughter Alailala 
was a heroine anti a ruler of fiefs (Xarenda Ins. K. I. XIMlli 
In the case til KuniaradevT. tlu' Kieeiuui Khioon of t’andragupta 
j 1 ,,,,. tioniv was on th.' eoinagt'. In Kashmir, Queen 

Survamatu wife of King Ananta, olteii assisted her hushantl. 
4’w.; tpieens of MadanapAia of Kanauj transacted business tint 
their namt's .appear on sev.'ral reconls. \ ira-\ allala 1 asso. la t < 
his ehit'f wilt' tPatlmala-mahr.tleM. m th.' gt.vernnien . Man> o 
the tpieens tlistingu.sh.'tl thems.'lv.'s h> their l.ot' of learning and 
h, ,,'ants of lantl m Brahmins anti monks. In ...any .nsta.u-es, 
..nneus p.-ofesse.l e.f.'.K d.tfe.v.U f.'om those til tl.eir husbands. 

1 , ,„.h instanet' in (lahatiavala histor\. I he queen 
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Pul nnunic nf Liuniiihj. — M;m\ oT the kin^s of tliis period 
(liNtinpiii^^hed tli('iiisel\('s :is pjilroiis of l(';irMiii^. Saiiiiidra^upta 
as well as many of tlie (liiptas wei'e poets tliemselv('s and patrons 
of learning. Idie Andlira Ufda was not oidy tlu' antlioi’ of the 

(idtliils/iptu.^uti lait also ol tlit“ Kuttnifrii pi'ammar. Some of tlie 

Valahlii princes pridt'd themselves upon their learning in 

the \arions hranehes. Harsa wa-- a po('t and dramatist, 
heiny the author ol Xapananda and RatnavalT. The 

T’allavas plumed theniseKes upon their devotion to learn- 
ing and one at lea^t, A-Iahendrav.-'rinan, was the author of a work 
on paintinp and on inusie and ol sever.al dramas. The (lahp-a 
Sivamara was weil-\ersed in ni.in\ sciences and wrote ;i work on 
(dephants. Amonp the C.alukvas o| Kalyan.i, Vikramaditya Vf 
was himself a man of l»‘:irninp and the )):itron of VijnaiK'svara , and 
undei' the patronapi‘ of SoimSv.ara III was composed the celehrated 
encyclopa'dia Mfinasollasa or Ahhilasitartha-cintamani. S(W(‘ral 
Cola kinps wei'e pati'oiis of learninp and some ol them took the 
title ot I’aiyjita. The Pratih.ara MahTprda was the jiatron of 
Ita jasekhai'a . Lalitaditxa id Kashmir w.as the patron of Bha\a- 
hliuti. Bhoja of niiara distinpuished hinisidt e(piall\ as a [xiet, 
jdiilosopher and writer on various suhjects. heinp the author ot 
the Y ul.tll.iiliuitiini and a larpe nuniher of commentaries on differ- 
ent hr.mches ol philosophv as widl as on many sciences. \ isfila- 
deva Crihamaiia was .1 dramatist. Kaina Cedi w:is a patron (d 
leaininp and the author ol the llarakeli drama. TIk' ('andella 
Kfrtivai man was the patron ol Krsna-mi>ra, the author ol tht' 
I’ral'odha-Candrodava. I’.tiamardin ol the sjime lamilv distin- 
piiished hinisidt hy his jiatronape ol learninp. In tlujarat, dava- 
Sinha Siddharaja as widl as Kiiniara-pilla wm'e preat patrons ot 
learninp, and under them tloiirished the -Iain poet, philosopher 
and lexicoprapher Ileniacandra. In Iteiipal, hoth Balkllasmia 
and t.aksmaiiasena were p.alioiis id learninp and aiilhors of preat 


luscriiritu j()fj 

'Mirks. < i(t\ iiida-Candrii was a )iati(ai ol Icai n- 

inu and took tlic ('pilhi't ol' r/r/d/n/-l /o«ra- I’ara.v/ad/. In 
tin* south, .laitrajiala \ada\a prided liiinsell upon his learning 
"Idle jRamaeandra was (he patron ol Heinadri, tiu' aiitlior ol' (lie 
Catiirvarwa-Cintainani. tireat kin^s of the diH'erent dynasties 
"ere e|-(>at laniders and palroiis ol' art and ndiyion. 'I’he (Tilukxas 
|)atronised tlie hnildine o( .\jan(a wiiile UaHraknla i\rsiia lunll 
the I'diora eavi's. The Palhua Maiiendiaxarinan was credited 
with the luiildiny cd the Seven I’ayodas. I’rinces also heeaine 
patrons ol' relictions orders and partienlai sects. 

yneens and ro\al prtncesses olten provial llieinseUes patroii' 
ol' learning’ and ol relictions teatdiers. 

I nsfciiril n- — 'I’he polvcanioiis autocrats u| the pei iod had 
always to take jirecantioiis lor tlieit own sali't\ as well as |'or 
tlieir tliroiK's. Jtrainas like thi- -Mndraiaksasa. hioctiaphieal works 
like the Jlarsaeaidta and historical works like the Ka)ataranctinT 
Ctivt' IIS an insight into the insecnrit' ol the lives ol kincts. and the 
precautions th(‘\ had to take. 'I'lie Haisacarita like the 
Arthasastra and the Bj-hat-sainhita contains the stock list ol kines 
killed In their own ndati'es or assassmatval at the instance ol their 
eneniies. (.See H. Ch. \li. 

Within the historical period we have more than one instance 
of kinws losinw their lives or thrones throncth their own nimnarded- 
ness. C'onseiiuenti' . kinc>s protected tlieinselves in all possible, 
wavs. Lai'cce nniiihers of spies in various c;arl>s existed as hefore. 
while .some ol tlii' dramas speak in clear terms ol the female ynards 
recruited from YinanT women. Kincts took |)artieular care ayainst 
poisoninct nnd all writers on Mti text-hooks desote chapters on the 
examination ol food intended lor the kinc.|. tine lliialn kiny 
■sent two t'akora Idnis to Mahmud ol tHia/.m and the yift ".m 
appreciated. ^Murders, assas-inations and depositions ol princes 
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coininnit ;is we shall sce \er\ soon, though lew details 

lia\e been preserved iii the iiiscriptictiis and records whi(di nieiel\ 
piuril'v victors hut are nioi'e olteii silent on their misdeeds. In 
Kashmir alone, we have a picture of the real state of alfairs prv'- 
served In the versatile pen of Kalhana, and the jiictnre we pel 
Irom It is too vivid to Ix' iniapinaiw. 'I'he state o[ alfairs was 
not lar removed Irom that which pained proiind under the 'I'lirco- 
Afpliaiis. Whenever the kinp was weak or a minor or piveii to 
di ssipalioii, power [lassed eithi'r to lavouiites or to women. Some- 
limes. ministers usurped aiithoritv or the leiidatories raised llitdr 
heads; sometimes, the soldierv put an end to the life ol the 
king and sometimes kiups suffered death at the hands of amlutioiis 
sons or w ives. Sometimes tv rants were deposed at the instance 
ol their rivals and more cdteii these rivals streiiptheiied their hands 
In paininp popular support. 

Comprcdieiisive acc-omits are. mifortiinatelv , lackinp hut from 
what we have, instaiiees id murders ot kinps In amhitioiis 
ministers, revolted suhjeets or the solduun are frecpieiit. In 
Gujarat. Kumaraptlla 's iiepliew, Kinp Ajavajalla, was killed hv a 
sc'utrv ot his. In Kashmir, three tyrannical rulers, namelv. 
Sankaravarman, Cakravarnian and Harsa, were killcal hv their 
siihjects. d'he (^iieen Supandha was de|>osed and })ut to death In 
till' soldiery, the chiiluias. Kalhana preserves the records of others 
killed In witchcraft and poisoninp. Kinp Hariraja was murdered 
In a peiieral d'lihpa. lYirtha. an ex-kinp ot Kashmir, was put to 
death In assassins emjdoved In his son kiiip rnmattavanti, who 
ploritied the murder of his hither (R. '1'. \'.. pp. fpp — 4;h-)i ,ind 
rewardt'd the culprits. Kinp rtkars.i committed suicide. 

Ret i rcincnt . — Liv inp in sui-li a state' ot insc'ciiritv. kinps oftc'n 
tollowi'd the old rule' ol n'tiremc'iit and in soini’ cases, thev put an 
"lid to thc'iiiselves. heinp tiri'd of constant war. A'ot to speak 
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of triiditioiis iibout Sfidraka’s ^clt-iiniuolatioii. accouiUs lia\(' Ixtii 
preserved el' sueli r('tireiii('nls and \eliiittarv deatlis. 'Die 
Kastrakuta Dlirina Xinipania tlinnpiit el alidieatiiip in fa\eur (d 
liis sen (ie\inda 111 ( K. H. D., )i. 4'.). also ka\i plant). 
In Kasinnir, Knvalayapida, as well as Kinp .Vnanta and Sfirva- 
inatT retired leavinp Kalasa en llie llireiie. d'lie Cedi (ianpexa- 
deva retired in his eld ape te I’rayapa wlu're he died, while the 
Canilella Ithahpa either died at I’rayapa er drowned 
hiinsi'll. Aeeerdinp te the .lodhjinr Ins. lE. 1. X\ 111. No. J2). 
■JlioUi and Bhilladitya retired in eld ape alter erewiiinp their sons. 
Similarly, SenieXara 1 of Kalyana, sick el lile and snll'eiiiip Irom 
malignant fever, drowned himself in the I’nhpahhadra . and aeeerd- 
ing te man\ authorities, Vijjala, the Kalaeiirxa usurper, ahihcated 
ill favour of his s<.in. 'L’he last Riistrakuta India starxed himself 
to death aftei' the loss of his throne. A'ira-\'allala II ,ilso I'tpired 
after plaeing his son Xarasimha on the throne iK. X Al . Rice, 
p. fU4). Sexeiiil Caulukxa prinees el (iujarat heeame ascetics. 

S ||(■<■('.ssi(ln an ape (d .j iersonal rule Jiud _j)olygamous 

jirinees. the order (djs uccessLo ii xxas hardly regulated, though tllc 
prineijiTe of Hin’ ' ' . ‘ ue and heii-.s niale stiff re- 
mained strong. ■ and to remove chanees of 

disputed succession, the princes el the (liipta dxnastx elten fellexx- 
ed the {iractice of selecting the heir Irem amengst iheir manx sons. 
Thus, Samndrapu|ita w ;is stdected hx Candragupta 1 w hile Candra- 
pujita II was chosen In his lather to the e.xchisioti ot Pj;, other 
brothers, accoriling to his inscription. 'I’lie piacticc was pixxl for 
xvhenexer there xvas no such selectieii. dxnastic treiildcs arose and 
xxeakeneil the dxnastx. Sneh treiihli-s were net rare in Hindu 
histoiw as can he gathered Irem tlu' inscriptions .inil nther 
records. .\nother imperlaiit pr.ictice was the inauguration and 
appointment el a rexal prince ,is ^nxaiaja ,ind we lind thai aiiieiig 
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tlic 'l u\;i-iiialiarrijas arc cxj)rcssl\ iiientioiicd in the 

inscii|)ti()ns. In spite nt these pn'oantinns we ]ia\e repeated 
instances ol wars ol sneeession, in tlie historv (jt almost all the 
prominent l■o\al houses that ex('reis('d anthoi’ity in India or in 
the (liHerent localities. Many historians have recently discovered 
such a dynastic troiihle amonp the (inptas. Accorditip to a recent 
paper h\ Dr, D. 1!. lihandarkar, Candrapiijila II d('pos('d Kama- 
piipta and hccame kinp after mariwinp his wile. The case (d 
Skandapnpta and I’lirapiipta thonph not cl('ar is anotiu'r instance ol 
d\nastic (piarrid. I’rom inscriptions we know for certiiin that 
the prcat I’uiakesi II had himself ascended the throne after de- 
featin,y and killing his own uncle Mahj^alesa for his heir?). Amonp 
th(' Kastrakutas, apaiii. d\nastic tronhles were more numerous. 
.\ecordinc to I'deet, Krsua. the st>cond of the Rastrakuta kings had 
asstimed the royal power after setting aside and prohahly killing 
his nephew, Daiitidurga (or his heir?), the founder of the great- 
ness ol the house, who had taketi to evil ways (Fleet D. K, D., 
p. d‘.)l: K. I. \’l, p, HiS). Other prince's were also de))osed, 
natnely, the sensual Oovinda 1 1 was set aside hy his hrothei' 
Dhruxa (Deoli Orant. I. .\. \ 1. p. (i:?). Oovinda Til similarly 
displaced his eldi'r hrother. while Amc^ghavarsa was deposed hv 
Oovinda IV. The charitalile and amorous Oo\inda W was 
himself set aside hy his uncle Baddiga or Amoghavarsa IJ. Among 
the N’akatakas, Narendrasena [irohahly gained the throne by 
deposing his cousin. 

Among the later Calukyas of Kalyana. we have similar 
instances, the most prominent being tlu' deposition of Somesvara 
11 bv his brother Vikramaditva VI. the hero of Bilhana's poem 
Vikramafika-carita . 

Among the I’allavas. there were similar dynastic wars. 'I’he 
death ol Farames\ara\arman 11 the last prince of the Simhavisini 
line (C. 715 .\.D.i was fcdlowed by a period ol war and 
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iii)ai'cli\ at tli<‘ I'nd <il whicit Naii(li-\ai man II. a ((iiisin of tlm 
last kinj;, hccanic succ('ssl'ul and rnlcd (71o-77‘)). In the histoi\ 
of th(' sontlu'rn (lan^as, l^Iia'vappa's son Kaclianialla was dcdc'atnd 
and killed bv bis vonn.ut‘r brotbi'r Ibltiifta wbo o'ot supiiort from 
tbe Eastrakutas. 

Amon^ tb(' ('ast<'rn Caliikyas. we ba\e ie|)eat(*d iiisianees of 
snob de))ositions, iisnrpations and d\nastic tionbli's. d’lms, a 
reeord of tbe Eastern (Tilnkyas (f. A. XII. p)). sju-aks of 

the deposition of a minor Vijayaditya; from oilier records (.see 
S. I. 1. \<il. 1), we know of the exjxilsioii of Kokkili b\ his elder 
brother, and of Tadapa by Vikianifnlitya alter a reion of one 
month. Tliis Yikrama rnled for eleven months. His snoeessor 
Ynddhamalla was displaced by another, .\tter some more princes, 
tlii'H' was a lonji anarchy in the kinedoin. 

Among the Yadavas of Devagiri. Bbillama (lls7-1191i 
seems to have ascended the throne alter sotting aside bis nepbew 
Ballala and Ramacandra soems to ha\e become king setting aside 
.\mana. .\mong the (Tilnkyas ot (Injarat we ha\e an iiistanci' 
of dis])ut('s for succession, after tlii' death ot -layasimha 
Siddharaja and before the aci-ession ol Knmaraprila. In the 
(Tihamana records, wi' find YisfiladcNa's minor son displaced by 
Prithvibhata or Brithviraja II. Even parriiade was not unknown, 
since we have the murder ol the (Tihamana .Tiifi by his son. 
Jagadeva. The latter was sot aside b\ his brother. T isaladexa, 
the great conipieror. 

In Kashmir we have also innumerable iiistaiici's ol d\nastic 
/disputes, usurpations and lights among rivals, in which ipieens, 
i ministers and even the royal guards, the Tanhius and Hl.diKjdx, as 
yvell as the Dnmuros, take a prominent part. Thus, alter tbe 
deposition of Partba, there was a war for the throne whicb lasted 
for a long time and rival princes fought with the help ot KhdiuiUH. 
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Kini^ H;hn;i Tii Bengal, there are 

similar iiistanct's. and many scholars tliink that Madanapala 
ascended the tlirone hy deposing (lopala TT. Ramapfila probably 
displaced Surapala. 

/ Chiiiiijes of siirressiuii or e.rchision . — ^\ e have already 
I refei'nal to chaji^^r"' ol succession at the instance of powerful 
kinys. who often sck'cted \ounper l»iit alder sons to the exclusion 
of their eldest sons. The scdection of Samudrac'upta and of 
\('andra“upta Jl by their fathers have already been alluded to. 
Other more imiiortant instances are furnished by the Rastrakuta 
records and those of the Calukyas of Vadami. The great 
Pulaku'sh If s('enis to have chosen his favourite son Vikramaditya 
I as king to the exclusion of the tddest Candraditya, and from 
the }fiiiini' records i.vcc Rice ^Mysore and Toorg. p. 69). we 
know that Dliiana Dharavarsi Srivallahha select('d his son Oovinda 
111 as the heir to the throne, putting his eldest son Kamhharasa, 
in chai-uc of the Oahgavruli tXi.OOn. This led to succession dis- 
pute-' in which a cotd'edeiacy of Pi kings fought wit!) Oovinda TIT. 
But the lattci- attaiia'd -'ucce-"-. The ('alukya (Kalyana) Somes- 
\ara I --imilarly pi'cferred his younger son \ ikramaditya YT who 
gairu'd tht‘ throne hy deposing Ids eld<‘r brother. 

Dirision of the Pniiiire. — Bmpires and kingdoms were often 
di\ided at the instance of princes who wished to provide for their 
iirothcfs and younger sons. \\'c hav(‘ many such instances. 
Thus, under Tbdakcsi II, his brother Ividija-Visnu-Yardhana 
rt'ceivcd in perpetiiitx the sovereignty of ^iu'igi. which remained 
under the Basreim (’alukyas tor a long time. .Another important 
instance' was the creation of falta into a separate [erincipalitv for 
a vounger luanch of the' ro\aI fandiv both under the Cahikvas and 
under the Rastrakupts. Yikramadit> a . the son and successor of 
Pulake-^i. gaM- f.api to his \oun<jer brotlu-r <B. E. PT, D., p. 4ii, 
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Si[nil;i?’ly. (rovitida ITT assigned Liita to his vonnoor brother 
Tndra. iSrr Kavi Plate, T, A. V.; Baroda Grant. eteA. Some- 
times states were divided between the rival brothers. Tims the 
Kalaenrvas nf Kalyana, .Aiiavamalla and Sankama divided the 
kin<^dom (Fleet D. K. D., p)). 4S8 — 48tB and similarly, on the 
death of Niirasimba TI, bis two sons, Narasimha TIT and Bama- 
natha divided the Hoysala kingdom in 1254 (Riee. p. lOrd. 

/ Fxiirpations nf the Throne .—YnAer sneh cireiimstanees. 
internal revolts and occasional usurpations of the throne were 
common, whenever the king Irecame weak or lost the confidence 
and love of his great officers and feudatories. We have attempted 
to give a list of important instances of dynastic disputes. But in 
i addition we have instances of usurpations hy outsiders, or officials 
who set aside the royal line and founded dynasties of their own. 

Tn addition to the well known instances of Pusyamitra and 
Kitnva VasiKh'va, we have the usurpation of Afagadha throne by an 
anilntioiis minister on tht* death of Harsa. .According to some, 
there was an usurpation of the Pallava throne (710 A.D.t by 
Xandivarman, who was distantly related tf> Paramesvara 
Ahirman TT. 

W(' have also the usurpation of the throne of the later 
Caiukvas bv Vijjala Kalacurya and of his throne after his death 
in its turn liy the minister Vasav.i, the* founder of the l.ingayats. 
In Bengal and Alagadha, there is the well known usurpation of 
the Prda jiower (though temporarily) by the Kaivarta leaders 
Bhfma and Divyoka. Pater on, in Gujarat tlua*' was the usurpa- 
tion of th(' throne ol thi* ( iipotkatas by Alularaja. the sister s son 
of the last Capotkata Kima. This led to the estai>lishment of the 
Gaulnkyas of Anhilwara and after a consideraide period of 
f'aulnkva rule, there was tiie usurpation ol the aiitfiontx of the 
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(iiijarat Cauliikyas by tlto Fblf>li(‘las, Tiasanaprasada and ^ ira- 
dliavala af't('r the fcudatorios liad practif-ally r('ii()inic(‘d tlu' autho- 
rity of Bhiina II. 

In tlie liistory of Kashmir wo liavo many sucli instances of 
nsnrjiations. Towards tiio close ofJThidn rule, there was a long 
continued struggle hetween tw(p rival princes one of whom, a 
usurper, Thtn)dueed Islam and put his son under a iMussalman. 
This last named, Shah Mir, made himself the first Miissahnan 
king of the eounti'v marrying the widow of the last Hindu ruler. 
But that princess Kotadev i committed suicide on the night of her 
marriage. 

[ndrpfudt 'ncc nf _ Frudatnrics and -Hiai-'^tci's, — ^finisters 
and leudatories often assumed supreme powei’ and asserted in- 
dependence in suitahle localitic"-. We ha\’e innumi'rahli' instances 
of sudi. Of feudatory faniiles, the Senapatis of Valahhi raisi'd 
themselves to .supreme power. The Vadavas and Mo\salas, the 
Colas and later on the Pandyas proclaimed tladi- indepimdence on the 
Ufakness of their suzerains. Similaily, in northi'm India, th(‘ 
W(*akness of the [’ratihar.is led to the indejiendiuiee of the Cilha- 
nianas. the fandellas and later on of somi' of their fiuidatories. 

In eastern India, in the time ol KTnnarpala a minister of his, 
\aid\ade\a. Laid the foundation of his inde|(endenee in the Bhukti 
of I'ragjyotisapura where he had heeii s(>nt out as governor. 

Aha/enr//. — On the death of .1 king, if a minor succeeded to 
the throne, regents generally managed the affairs of the state. 
Sometimi's tlu' uneli's of .1 minor ruled as when the hov Brhaspati 
heeanu' ruler of Kashmir iR. T., pp. Simietimes 

ministers h(*eame all powerful as iu Kashmir ( R. d’. . pp. 710 71 [ ) 

where Camkiima (IV. p. ;{(ir) invoked the pe„ph. to elect a’ 
M.Neivign after I ,a litddit v.i V death. There were other powerful 
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iiiiiiistci's wild liccaiiH’ I'd^^i'iils in Kaslimir Init niany ol tlii’iii wcit 
too scitisli to took to tiu'ir own iicrsoiial iiitcrc^t^. 

Qnccit Rc(ii')ils. — (^)iie('ns doua^er oltni tnanaf;i‘(l llio allairs 
ol tlie slate (hiriiiy the iiunorilv or weakness of their ehililren. 
Snell instanees are minic'rons in llmdn historx and we ha\e in- 
nmnerahle epiyraphic records U) prove il. 'I’hns we iiavi' in 
Andhia histoiw, the iiistancos of tjtnci'n Navanika io| NanayhaO 
and llrdasrT. Siinilarlv, one \akataka record tells iis ol (he 
reecncx of a (^)neen I 'rahhav alfynpla , daughter of Candraeupta II 
dnrine the niinorilv ol her son ( M. I. X\, Poona Platen At 
Kanau) after the Alankhari ( i rahav arnian's death Kajvasrl seems 
to have acted as recent. 

latter on. in (iiijarat vve Hnd (^tiieen Naikidevi. datieiiter of 
it Kitditntha kino, acting as recent dnrine the ininoritv ol her son 
Jlilla Mfilitraia and sht' vviis eapahit' enoiij^li to expel the Mtissal- 
niiins who liiid inviided (injiinit. She iilso iicted as reyent dnrine 
the niinoi-it> ol Hhima 11. 'I'he Cedi (^tneen .MhandevT is ^^lj)posed 
hv some to have acted iis recent lor soini' time for her son 
Xarasiniha-\ iiianan. 

In the (iilhaijavrila hislorv . we hnd two (|iie(‘ns Halha-devi 
iind PrthivTs'rTkil exercising souk- mfiiamce, dminp a period when 
kiim Aladanapilladeva vvais ill or ahscnt on a loreicn ex))e<lition 
(1. A. Will. pji. 11-^1-'). Iv I. II. p. :5.V.), etc.'. 

In Kashmir Instorv vve find many ipieens iictinc as regents in 
addition to the traditioitiil YitAmiatT who was [tiaced on the throne 
t'nceiitfc hv Vasndevii Kiyna. the tjneens who iicted as 

rt'eents. were Sncandha. P.appatadev i , 1 )idda and Srileklia. This 
Didda at leimth a-ceiided the throne and towards the close of her 
reicn made Sanicrrimara|a Kiiil:. Similarlv the la-.t Hindu ruler 
of Kiishniir wa^- Kotailevf i w idow ol rdaviina' who put an end to 
her life on the niyht ol her marriage vv itli Sluili Alir. the Alims, ihmin 
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usurper. (For a hriet suiuiiiar\ see K. Ivak's article in -lournai 
ol Indian Histurx , 

(Queens Rnjiiuul. — As tliere was no l)ar to teinale succession, 
princesses often ascended tlie throne on tlie failure of male issues 
and \\i‘ lia\e more than one instance ot such. In the Kakativa 
annals, we find Queen Kudramlia acting as repent and probably 
actinp as queen-regnant for some time. 

In addition to Rudramba, we have at least one important 
instance of a queen-regnant namely, DandimahadevI who calls 
herself Parames\ari and Paramalthattarika in her itiscriptions 
( E]i. Ind. VI). 

Qleeessiou. — On the death of a king, his successor was pro- 
claimed without lapse of time. Why and how this practice arose 
Is difficult to say. Btit, it had a good [lolitical effect in removing 
the evils of a \acant throne. We ha\e very little of inscriptional 
e\idence hut the Rajatutiprakasa ( VTramitrodaya ) quotes a signi- 
ficatit passage from the Visnudliarmottara (V. W., p. Gi, Benares 
Edition). 

^ ^ fsnmisa I 

cTcfrei q : II 

: II 

Coronation Ceremonial . — Then after finding out a proper and 
auspicious day, the coronation took place. The absence of auspici- 
otis moments or internal trotibles often delayed the coronation cere- 
mony for months and sometimes years as in the case of Asoka 
Maurva who was crowned four years after his accession to the 
throne. 

'riie later coronation ritual was a long and elaborate process 
and comjirised rites which had lieen handl'd down from Vedic times, 
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as well as eei'ouionics wiiioli lia<] conip iuti) vdgne in subsequent 
periods. The cerenuuiy consisted of: — 

(1) Tlie proper })uritieation of the king l)y oblations to fire, 
ritual baths, toueb witli \arieties of earth and the 
dispelling ol all e\ils by the sacred herbs by the 
j)riests, with a recital of the great rur.sa/.s. the moun- 
tains and rivers and with iinoeations to the various 
’\'edie and Pauranie gods and goddesses and the 
recital of the great kings of tlie past. 

Cji Consolidation and xestiim of imixersal soverei'>n autho- 
rity with Vedie hviniis and rites of (lurification 
namely Kik. (X. I7d) and Vajiis (IX. 2'it mantras 
after making the king take his seat on the tiger skin. 

Cb Sprinkling of the water of rivers and seas on the king's 
head by men and women (chaste and wit!) children) 
of all castes including i^ridras. 

( 1) .Administration of the old .\itarey:i oath at the instance 
of till' priest. 

(.■)) Solemn invocation and the enumeration of dutii'S by 
till' [iriests and ministers. 

.\ compicli' account has been presciM'd in the A'Tramitrodax a 
which quotes from th<' .Aitareya Bnlhinana. the Rig-vidbana and 
the Yisnu-dharmottara . It is curious to noti' that the Mramitro- 
daya which presm'ves the old ritual, quotes the ^edic coronation 
hvtnns and })rominentl\ mentions the royal oath, which reminded 
the king of his duty to the priesthood and the people. The mention 
of this invocation reminding the king ot his duties is also signi- 
ficant, inasmuch as it shows that the Hindus ot a later jicriod 
entertained the same ideas as to the duties of a king as their \cdic 
ancestors. — Cf. 
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TrsiiT qR5i q^f: ii 

Trail*?: T?«g ^ qtq craiinfriTq' aiq?? ii 

’I'hc (■(ii'(ili,it hill (il II ih‘\\ l<m^ \Mis ;issoci;iti'(l with llu' rclciisc’ 

(i| |iriM)ih'i's ,111(1 jios.siliK with tiu' I |•(‘(■(ll III! ()l (l('l)t(ii’s. 

Ltiji-'-i- Ilf lli irs. — W’hcii the kiii^ (•c.-iscd to hii\(' licir^ <il liis 
h(i(l\ . he iildii;^ with hi> iiiiiiistcrs clhist' ;i scion to hll tlic tlironc. 
I)iit when the ro\;il fiiiiiily w;is extinct, the iiuijt nates tind the people 
ot the eoiintry took ii[Kin tlhnnsedxcs tlie duty of electing' a new 
king', eitlier a distant scion or a stranger. This shows that in 
theoiw the right of electing a kinu resided with the jieople. We 
h;i\e mscriptional e\ ideiices showing instances of’ king's claiming 
the tliroiie h\ popular choice. K\en when a prince won his throne 
h\ his own iiiight he strc'iigtheiied his claims hy tlit' fiction of <1 
popular election. .\s instances ot such, we may cite the examples 
of Rudradanian who claims to have lieen electt'd to kingship by 
men of ail the castes, (lopala who claims to ha\e ht'cn elected liy 
the people to end the e\iU of .l/dt.s//a-m/dt///. Nandivarman Pallava- 
nialla who during the anarch\ following the (k-ath of Paraines\'ara- 
\arman II proceeded to Ivancf and was electial hy the teudatory 
princes, the merchants' guild and Iw tlii' Mfilaprakrtis ( \’aikiintha' 
J’erumal inscription, S, I. I., p. .'PV.): 1. .\. III, Xo. Idl. ^\’e 
ha\e ininmieralile examples Ironi Kashmir liistoiw. There, 
according to Kalhan, (11. oi ininislers put Pratapaditya on the 
tiiroiie after the expulsion of .\ndha- Vudhistliira . 

.\gain, when king -laMuidra died w itlioiit lieirs, 
Saiidhitnat 1 r\ a-i li ja ' ascended the throne on the reipiest of 
citizens ill-.sii-l |,^i, ( tu his alidic,ition. Meglia\',aliana waselectt'd 
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l)y the suhji'cts. Suuiindha also nik'd tlii' coiniti’y at tin' bidding 
of lu'r sul)j(‘cts (Y. 'ifb). On tlic d{'j)osition ot 1 iiinattjnanti. 
Yasaskara was made king by tbo iH'opli' in tlin im'cting ot tbn 
Brahmin Assembly. (R. T. Y., Nos. 4()t) — -fTat. 

Arrriuic tjipe of Hindu /v/>n/-s.— Ybe avtaag c t\|H‘ ol a Hindu 
kiiig of this period is not tar renio\('d fi'om that elsewbei'e imdt'r 
an antoeratie regime. The majority of tliem merely tbongbt of 
earrving the system which they found existing. .\ ))rinct' who 
was strong enough to protc'ct himself thought of enlarging his 
kingdom by subjugating his weaker neighho\irs. India produced 
great conquerors and tightors during tlu' greater part of tlu' jH’riod 
and in tiiis connextion may he mentiont'd Samudragui)ta, Candra- 
giipta 11, Harsa _a?id DharnnqYiia^. Va.sodharnuLLh BJioja Jind 
iNfahendrapain in PTindustan, Pravarasena and Ifarisena. Yakataka. 
T’ulakesi IT. C'aiuky;s. (iovinda Ilf and Dhruva Rasyakfita. 
and Yikramaditya Cahikya of the Deccan, the P.illava Aara- 
sinhavarman, R.ajendra and R,aja-Raja Colas of the South. Imme- 
diatelv on the eve of Mussalman compu'st. theia' wiue stich warring 
kings like Rhoja I’aramara. Karna Cedi, Bhima. Ivaina. -layasinha 
and Kumarapala Cauhikyas of (lujar.at, Dh.ihga and (ianda 
(’andellas. (ronvindacandra, Bahadaxala. Yisfila-diwa and 
Prthviraja Cahamana. not to spcxik ol a host ol others wlawe 
inscriptions art' replete witli their boasts oi contpiesis. 

But \yijh all these warlike exploits, the countiN did not pro- 
gres.s. Peace was unknoAMi to Intli.i .anil a st.ihle [iolitie,il 
eqnilil)rinm was ahsohitt'ly w.inting, \Vr\ lew princes refrained 
from wars of aggression and a gent-ration or two ot militarv 
activity led only to a sudilen collapse or rt-lapsc into anarchv and 
tlisordt'r arising out ol the imhccilit\ ol .a monarch or his atliliclion 
to a life of ilissipatioii. .\ continuous political existent t- ol a d\ nast\ 
with unabated \igour or normal pronri-s'. w.i-, ,i thing .almost nn- 
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kiKAMi and a pciiod oF (•(UKuininj^ acti\ity Followed l\v anaichv and 
disinteii'ration wa^ the main political plu'iionu'non which charac- 
terised th(' monarchies of the period. In the Face oi anarchy or 
Foi'ei“n invasions, dynastit's tike that oF the (inj)tas arose. The 
power of such a dynasty was consolidated In two or thioe genera- 
tions oF able and warlike prine('s. l»nt hardly had the consolidation 
been coinpletf', when a loreign invasion, the attack of a neighhoiir 
or a dynastic (piarnd weakened tlie ruling line. The evils of such 
invasions and dynastic ([iiarrels liave l)een narrated already and 
tfiey were more numerous than is often supposed. 

The [teople gradually lost all political signiheance and every- 
thing def)ended on the will and character of nionarchs or their 
trusted advisers. \\'eak_and tyranniciii princes like ^^ahTpala 11 
or (iovinda I \’ often Jvroiiglit ruiti on their Families and. ministers 
or Feudatories often usurped royal power or set up nominees on 
the throne. 

.\hle and warlike princes wen* not rare, hut most of them 
devoted themselves to wars and compiests. OF tlu'se princ('s, many 
were distinguished hv literary patronag(‘, charity to Brahmins or 
liheralitv to religion hut the rest remained mere tigure heads, 
while not a Few oF them devoted their time to luxury or dissipation. 

The history (if Kashmiix.supplies inlormations which enable us 
to lorm our opinion as to the nature and character of the Hindu 
rulers of the time, d'hat country pnaluced coiKjuerors lik(‘ Lalit- 
aditva, .favapu.la or Sankarvarman liut very few kind-hearted and 
just administrators devoted to their subjects like (’andrapii.la, Kuva- 
lavaditva or Yasaskara. .\nanta or his (paam SuryamatT or I'cchala 
whost' deaths the subjects could dcfilore. But as regards the rest, 
the evidtmce of history is almost shocking. The tyrants, even 
exc(‘i)ting the toreigner Mihii'gula, are too many to relate and theii’ 
records arc too dark for any age or any clime. Some like Sankara- 
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varnian or Ilarsa (list iimui shed themselves l)y their fisc'al 
oppression, l)y their disrepard for morality and their 
plunder of tcmjiles. Others like Cakravarnian, Unmatta- 
vardi, Kalasa or Ilarsa dovoud their attention to carnal 
pleasures aud transprossed all limits of decency or human 
decorum bv inhuman murders, or incest and fornication 
of the vorst type. rnmaltav;,.nli, .justly s(' called, delight- 
ed in stabbing women to death. rip])ing the wombs of ftreg- 
nant women and cut ting off the liml)s of workmen (R. T. V., 
414 — 44^). To the eredil of Ila;'sa, we have luff only the 
spoliation of the subject, the systennitic pliuulcr of temples 
under specially ajipointed officials but incest with his own 
sisters and even with step-mothers. 

Such misgoveinment onlv brought ruin on the country. 
The tyranny of a king sometimes nutde suitjects rise in 
rebellion or encouraped the soldiery or the nobles to have 
their own way. Goaded into rebellion, subjects sometimes 
put an end to the power of such tyrants and they were put to 
death. Of such unfortunate tyrants may be mentioned 
Jsahkaravarman (R. T. V.. 210 — 211. 21s — 219), Gaikravar- 
man (V., 406^413), Harsa (VII.. 1000- 1724), in adtlition to 
Queen Sugandha (V., 2.70). Bhimagupta was put dpath by 
Didda (VI., 332), while a good many like Caiidrapida a..d. 
Tarapida were poisoned, though described as being killed by 
witchcraft (IV.. 124). The soldiery, the tontrins sometimes 
usurped power aud set up their nominees on the throne 
(R. T. V., 200—277). 

I The. record of Kashmir kings is thus a sad tale of in- 

! human cruelty and mispovernment. Bed througlumt the rest 
of India probably such a state (;f affairs did not exist. 
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Elsewhere, there wa,s a strong public opinion restraining a 
tyrant from committing enormities and even in Kashmir, 
we have repeated protests by .subjecits as well as by the 
assemblies of Brahmins. These latter on three civ four 
occasions assembled to protest against tyranny and even 
elected kings when the throne was vacant. Many kings 
prided themselves upon their literary patronage, kind 
treatment of subjects and kindness to religious orders. Not 
a few kings prided themselves upon their being the father 
or mother of the people as we shall see in a subsequent 
chapter. 
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For aclviccM)!' consultation, as well as for the discharge 
of the duties of various depaxinient^, kings had to employ 
a Iarge_numhm' of ministers and officials who carried on the 
funqtioiiiS of central government. As the kings of those 
days were engaged in constant fighting, much depended on 
the activity and energy of the«se ministers. Ministers hel])- 
ed their masters by their advice and counsel though during 
this period, there existed no Mantriparisat, in an organised 
form as under the Mauryas. 

Ministers or advisers forming the Central Executive 
Body” were either selected from learned Brahmins well 
trained in the Arthasastra and the niti literature, or were 
selected from the near relatives and dependents of the 
king. The names of the high officers were not the same in 
different states. The titles and designations often varied. 
The inscriptions do not always furnish full informations. 

Generally speaking, the chief officials forming the 
Central Executive Body were — 

(a) the Mautrinah (for deliberation and advice), 

(b) the Amatyas (carrying on civil administration), 

(c) Mahasandhivigrahika or minister for war and 
peace (modern foreign minister), 

(d) Maha-Pratihara (in charge (T the defence of the 
capital), 

(e) Maha-Senapati (Commander-in-Chief), 
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(/) Mahaks;;ptit;ilika or Mahukaranika (keeper of 
records), 

(p) ]\[aliad)handagfrrika or Kosadliyaksa (Trea- 
, surer), 

(/i) Mahadharmadhikarin (Chief Judge or Judicial 
officer), 

(?) Mudradhyksa (ketper of royal seals) in addition 
to Purohitas, Dharmadhikarin, heads of depart- 
ments of assessment, collection &nd expendi- 
ture, the chief feudatories, trusted army leaders 
and other officials. 

Of the higher officials employed by kings, the Mantnns, 
Amatyas or Sacivas and the Sandhi vigrahikas enjoyed a 
higher status. Mantrinah or Mahamantrin gave advice on 
general policy. Amatyas were more often given military 
and executive authority. The Sandhi vigrahikas attained 
a high position ))ecause in those days of constant warfare 
their advice was constantly sought by kings. The Prati- 
hara was in charge of the royal capital and had military 
functions. The Sena})ati led the army. The Bhanda- 
garika or Kosadhyak.sa was in charge of the treasury. 

In some states, the highest adviser was called Mantrin 
or Maha- mantrin. Occasionally, Purohitas (>r Dharma- 
dliyak.sas exercised great influence on kings. The advice of 
able queens and princes as well as of the Saniantas was 
often sought for by kings. 

In times of stress, during the king’s illness or when the 
king was away on the battlefield, ministers had to carry on 
the administration. We have instances of stich regen- 
cie'--. tlK'.ugh regencies more often went to c{ucens or 
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qiieens-dowagei's during ihe iiiiiu>ri1 y of princc's. La the tinic' 
of Harsa, we find ILhandi and the ininislers earvying on 
government at the time of Pra1>hakara-vardhana‘s death. 
Under Madanapaladeva of Kanauj we find a similar exer- 
cise of authority by ndnisters along with the IIeir-a})parent 
and the Queen. In the Rajatarahgini, we have many in- 
stances of Mantrins acting as real rulers m’ regents during 
a minority or under a weak prince. I’owerful ministers 
often became king-makers. Thus Khafdvha raised Dur- 
labha-vardhana. tlie founder of the Karkota dynasty, to 
ithe throne, on the death of Baladitya. Again (m the death 
of Lalitaditya, the minister ('amknna was instrumental in 
raisiirg Ivuvalayapida on the throne (TV.. 362). Again 
towards the close of Karkota rule, ministers like Utpala 
and Ratna practically ruled the kingdom aitd the minister 
tsura raised Avantivarman on the throne (R. T. IV., 715 — 
710). On the death of this prince, the Uratihara Ratna- 
vardhaiia made sankaravarman king (R. T. V., 128). On 
his death, the minister sui)presstxl the news (V.. 223 — 224) 
and made Oopalavarman kins (V,, 22^). Unmat tavanti 
was made king l>y Sarvata and other ministers. Later on 
Phalguna the Sarvadhikrta (VI., Ifis;) and later still Xara- 
vahana Ijecame the real rulers of the kingdom. Some of 
these men were upright and honest but not a few like 
Prabhakaradeva or Tuhga the Khasa (VI., 3U — 320, etc.), 
tried to con.solidate perscnal power in league with queens 
or party factions. 

Some Great The in-ci'iptions are full of 

references to ministers and royal I'flicers who attained high 
rank, through ability or loyalty to the dyna,sty. 
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Thus during the Gupta period we may mention Sandhi- 
vigrahika Harisena (who also was a Mahadandanayaka 
and Kuniaramatya) who served his master Samudragupta 
and composed the Allahabad prasasti. Another such high 
dignitai’v under the Guptas was ;>ava or Virasena the 
Saridhivigrahika under Chandragupta II. Under Skanda- 
gu})ta and Kumaragupta there were also many such high 
dignitaries. 

Under the Vakatakas, there were also important offi- 
cials enjoying positions of honour and trust. Many are the 
names that occur at the end of inscriptions as writers or 
DCitakas. But of these, one name, that of the Brahmin 
Hastibhoja, is important (A. S. W. I. IV.,). 

Among the ministers of the eastern or north Indian 
kingdoms, we find many men of outstanding merit. Pro- 
minent among them were Garga, Darbhapani, Somesvara 
Misra, Kedara and Gurava Misra under the Palas (Badal. 
Ins. E. I. II, pp. 160 — 167). Prajapati Nandi was the 
Sandhi vigrahika of Ramapala. Vaidyadeva was one of 
the ministers of the last Pala king Kumarapala. Under 
the Kanauj king, Govinda-candras we find his Sandhivi- 
grahika Laksmidhara who composed the Vyavahara- 
Kalpataru occupying a high position. Halayudha under 
Laksmanasena was the Dharmadhyaksa. Under the 
Yadavas of Dovagiri, the well-known writer and ischolar 
Hemadri occupied a very high position as Mahamantrin. 
Under the Candellas (Mau. Ins., Ep. I., I No. 25), there was 
the celebrated Sivanaga. The minister Vatsaraja under 
Kirtivarman captured Devagadh, while under the Cedis 
there was a line of important Brahmin ministers. In Malwa 
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under \indhyavarman, the poet Bilhana was Sandhivigra- 
hika (Luard & Lele, p. 37), Similarly Muilja had an able 
minister in Rudraditya. In Gujarat under Kumarapala. 
there was the. Mahamatya Bahadadeva. Under Javasinha 
Siddharaja there was the> Mahamatya Asvaka while Dadaka 
was the keeper of seals. Under the Baghela Sarahgadeva 
there was the Mahamatya Sandhivigrahika Madhusudana. 

The names of the ministers of the great Calukvas of 
\ atapi and Rastrakuta riders are not always given in the 
inscriptions. One inscription (I. A. \ I., p. 2s) mentions 
the Sandhivigrahika Ramapunyavallai a under Vikrama- 
ditya I. I nder the Calukya ruleip of the Deccan 
(Kalyana) .there were men of high position and high sound- 
ing titles combining many functions and ('ffices. Under * 
Somesvara II we have officials like Mahapradhana, Heri- 
Sandhivigrahika, Manevergade Udayaditya and Somes- 
varabhatta. Under \ikramaditya VI, we had the high 
official, Mahapradhana, Banasaveggade and Dandanayaka 
Anantapalayya (who ruled the Banavasi 12,000. Bevola 300. 
and Purigere 300, and managed the Pannaija tax of the 
lac countrjy (in A.D. 1102 — 03) and a subordinate Danda- 
nayaka Govindarasa managed the Mel-ratteya-Y addara- 
vnlj, Eraduhilkode and Peapnika taxes (D. K. D., 420). 
Another important official and chief uniting many 
offices was Mahapradhana, Antah-puradhyaksa, Heri- 
lafasandhivigrahika, Manevergade and Dandanayaka 
Bhivanaya. (On his behalf the Mahapradhana Danda- 
nayaka Padmanavyya was ruling the Vanavasi 
12,000. Later on, the Dandanayaka Govindarasa wa.s 
promoted to the rank of Mahapradhana. Mahadanda- 
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nayaka and Mahasainaiiladhipati. Other officials were 
Alalia -Saiulliivigrahin and Alahapradhana Banasaveg- 
gade and Acc[)ancavadhi8thayaka Baniinarasa and Malia- 
pradliaua Kannada-Sandhivigrahin Sri-patiyarasa. Ihider 
Jagadekainalla, we have a AIaha[>radhana, Senadhijiati, 
ivaiinada-Sandhivigrahin Iliriya-Dandanayaka, Bamina 
nayya who got the higher title of Heri-Lata-Kannala- 
iSandhivigrahika, Alahasamanta and Alanevergade. Under 
Smnesvara, A’ijjala Kalacuiya ruled all the jirovinces aiid 
later became king by usurping the throne. Under his son, 
an official Bolikeya Kesimayya was called Sandhi-hhattara- 
niyogadhisthayaka, Alahapradhana Sarvadhikari, Alaha- 
[lasarita Sunka-pannayadadhisthayaka and Kannada- 
herilala-Sandhivigrahin. Other officials had titles like 
Pradhana, Hiriyadandanayaka, Hattabova, Sunkaveggade, 
etc. Under tsankama, an official Laksmidevyya had the 
additional title of Lalakhandeya-karadhisthayaka ; another 
Sovanayya has the title of Sarvadhikarin, another had the 
title of Bhattara-niyogadhisthayaka. 

Under the Hoysala Vi.snuvardhana, there was the im- 
portant official AIaha[)radhana Hiriyadaiulanayaka Gaiiga- 
raja. Under Xarasinha I there was the Alahapradhana. 
.Sarvadhikari Hiriyabhandari Halla. Another, A'iraballala 
had the title of Parama A'isvasin. 

Under the Yadavas of Devagiri, we have the officials 
of Bhillama bearing titles of Alahapradhana, Bahattara- 
niyogadhipati, Pattasahanadhipati. etc., all these having- 
been apparently borrowed from the Kalyan Calukyas. 
Under Sinhana we find an official styled Alahajiradhana, 
Sarvadhikarin, Paramavi.svasiii, Alayidevapandita. Officers 



with these titles ruled provinces like Koukana, Kanuita. etc. 
(D. K. D.. p. 524). L’nder Krsna, we find an utiieiai IVIalla 
bearing the title of Snrrddhikuri n and Aiiintija, the royal 
guru the Hajarajaguru 8oiuesvara-Hhal(a and the Mahfu 
inatya Alahapiadhaiia ('hauudraja. Heniadri was one of 
the ministers and had the title of Mdlunncuitri n serving 
under Mahadeva and liamadeva. The other important 
officers were Mahapradhaiia Acyutanayaka and Maneya- 
Samasta-sainyadhipati Saluva Tikkamadevji. 

Under the Hoysalas, the high otrunals liad almost all 
these titles, Mdka piadfidiKt . >.a tiidstd-Udhdttdrd-niyoaddhi - 
pati, Hiriijadadddiidiptka, etc. A Kakatiya miiuster Deva- 
raja under (lanapatideva is eulogised in an inscription 
(E. I. XIX. p. 41). 

In the al)s(mce of details m- careful inteipretation of 
these terms, it is difficult to generalise as to how the different 
departments were managed. Broadly speaking the mini- 
sters had no collective responsibility. Each mie had his 
se])arate office and department. Ministers of revenue and 
collection department kept records of details and made fore- 
casts of income and expenditure. Ministers like Uarbha- 
])ani were highly horn aired as we know from the Racial 
Inscription (E. I., II, pji. 100 — 167). the king offeiing them 
seats and asking for advic'e. But under tyrannical kings 
their position was insecaire. Upright ministers sometimes 
resigned their appointments when kings rejected their 
counsels. But sometimes tyrannical kings put them to 
trouble, cast them to pri.s<>n or even ])ut them to death 
Sometimes they fi'ught amongst themselves and sutt'ered at 
the hand or rivals. Thus according to Kalhana, Didda 
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dismissed Plialguna but recalled him (VII, olh). The 
minister Vij ja and his friends were cast into prison by king 
Kalasa and in his ])lace Vainana was made Sarrddhikdr/jt . 
The all-powerful Tuhga had to be removed and killed (VII., 
bd). Again Kalhana preserves the account of a righteous 
minister's resignation (VII. ,001 — 603). The tyrannical 
Harsa put his father's ministers to death (VII.. b&7 — s92). 
Ministers on the contrary usurped authority whenever there 
was any opportunity and .scrupled not to murder kings. 
Such instances are very common. 

Heredity. — Very often important offices passed from 
father t(^ son. and we ha\e instances in the inscri])tions of 
hereditary ministerial families. Thus Sava the minister 
of f'andragupta II speaks of his holding the office of Sandhi - 
rifirahiha as p'assing l>v hereditary descent {anvaya-prdpta- 
sdnryarydprta-sdndhirifjrcihah. rdayagiri Ins.). A 
Vakataka inscription gives the line of the minister Hasti- 
Iffioja (A.S.'\\M., IV, p. 623). The Pala inscription of Badal 
mentions the four generatioh's of Brahmin ministers ((larga 
to Gurava). The Man inscri|)tion of the Gandellas (E[). I, 
Vo. 25), gives the line of the minister Sivanaga while an- 
other inscription (Ep. I, VI) gives the histi'ry of a line of 
Brahmin Prime Ministers under the Cedis. Another 
Candella inscription of Bhojavarman gives us the genealogy 
of a Kayastha official (E.I., I). 

Heredity, however, was not the chief principle and we 
have instances of elevations of men of merit fiaun humble 
situations. 



ADMLMSTRATrVK Ol FfCIALS AND DIVISIONS. 


The rise of Ihe nioiiaichie s of I Ik- R esu i reei ion marked 
the growth of a n ew type of aflininisl ration. So far a''- 
Northern India is eoneerned, Ihe records of the Oupla kings 
are of great interest to us, since, with Ihe I'ise of the Gnpflis, 
a new type of adiniidslralion was estal)lished and this 
administration exercised the greatest influence on all sr.b- 
sequent monarchies that arose in Northern India, es])ecially 
in the eastern part of it. The leading features of this :ire 
noficealtle in the Oupla rt'cords, wliere we find ;t mtichinerv 
of government, in which almost all the lower offices and 
officials of the iVIaurva [)criod were maintained while the 
higher ('.xeeiitive underwent a great modifietition. Thus, 
we find the hdlowing minor offices and official grades:- 

/Ay/ .S'. - Officers in charge of a village. They were 
\'ilh;g(' headmen, with dtitie.s corresponding to those of the 
lira III ika of the A rthasoKtra . 

.)//////7/Af?/'e'.s.— Officers in charge of account of villages. 

A nraJidrikas. -Officers controlling oaraluiras, or men 
enjoying aijrakdra or land granted hy king. 

iiaiiliiiika.s. — Lit., in charge of aiilinas or ]>iekets 
in woods and forests. This office corresponded to that of 
aul iiidilhijaksa of the Arthasdutra. 

Saulkilcas- Officials for Ihe collection of siilka or tolls 
on jirticles of trade like th'- Siilkdilhijaksa of tin' Arthn- 
sdstra . 

.Aijiiktakan. 'Slixun' officials corresponding to the 
////Ar/s' of the Asoka itiscriptions and the yukUis of the 
Artkasdstra. 


Da/ujikas or Dandapasikas . -Elinor criminal officials 
under the Guptas. Lit., in charge of Danda, punishment or 
the I’od of piuiGhment. 

Other minor officials were th-e Tdlardtakas or village 
a.ccountants, Caiaoddfiaraiiikas or officers for capturing 
thieves, Dirirax or accountants (>r clerks. 

The new type of adrniuLtration. the innumerable 
grants of land and the multiplication of minor taxes con- 
tributed to the rise of new classes of minor officials, c.p the 
Kfujasthas and the Pxstnpdlas, who kept accounts and 
records. The earliest functions of the Kdyasthas are not 
known ljut we find them occupying an important position in 
the law courts, as in the Mrcchokatika or in the Smrti of 
Vajhavalkya and his successors. The Kdtjasthas are also 
prominently mentioned in the Damodarpur inscriptions. 
The evidence of the Sh/rti.s shows that they were looked 
down upon l)y the people on account of their exactions in 
the king's name. They were also in charge of accounts 
and collections. Their unpopularity is well-marked in the 
Rd] at a rally ini. Tliey did not, however, form a separate 
caste as \'et. 

Below tlic.^-e were th'e Canakas. Lt’khakas and the 
menial gi'ades of the Cdtas and Bhatas. 

The.se were the minor officials employed in all local 
areas. Above them, were the officials ruling the higher and 
lowei- administrative divisions, together with militarv 
commanders and their sul)ordinates. 

Cvntral E.Tnrntirr Body. Highest of all were the groat 
offiicials who const itided the centra! executive body. The 
more important officials were the following, who were 
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divided into two grades, the higher being designated by 
the additions of the {)refix malia to their title. 

The Mahdsd ndlnriqrali'lcd (and Sdudhirinralnka). -^ 
Officer ill charge of war and peace. This officer seems to 
have enjoyed the highest {losition in many states. Proh- 
atily, the business of this dignitary was to maintain 
relations with vassals and fendatories as well as with rival 
princes or even enemies. 

Mahdksapdtalika. — In charge of ihe aksdpdidia or the 
record office. The importance of this office was due to innu- 
merable land-grants find the rise of a host of feudatories. 

Mdhdptdt'ihdrd (and PfdtlJidrd). Lit., offii-ial in charge 
of the royal gate, camp or city. His exact functions are not 
known inasmuch as the in.scriptions give ns no details while 
later writers are almost .silent. Probably, he exercised 
both military and civil functions, find all communications 
passed through him. 

Mdhdddnddndijdkd (and I fd}d/d)id>jdka). -He was 
jirobably an army leader. Ddudd meant the army. He 
might have also been a criminal magistrate. 

Bdkldhikrtd. - In charge of a section of the army. Lit., 
bd!d. finny. 

SdrrddJujdkm. A general su])erintendent. In some 
localities of India there was an office of Sd rrddhikrtd and 
the holder of this office wfis a sort of chief minister. 

Rdjdsthd7u)jd . — Was ])rol)al)ly a representative of the 
king. The meaning is not clear. He might have been a 
jndge. In Ihe Rdjdtiirdiidiiu we have references to the 
RdJdsthdiuijd office. 

Dkni rddhikd/'dulkd.—AvnmWwu *o Biihler (note in 
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the Gu{)ta hiseription'^) this official seems to have been in 
(“harge of ascertaining the royal share of produce. (For 
Huhler's views, a-cc (t. I. P.). 

Anultya. The real significance of this office during 
the (rU))ta or })OSt-Gn])ta period is not known. Probably 
the Aiiidtyas came to be entrnsted with civil administra- 
tion and revenue collection. 

Prnrinc'nP Adiuiuistrdtio'i. The afiminislration of 
the provinces was carried on partly by goveinor,« ap- 
pointed by the king ;:,nd {)artly by the feudatories who 
ruled their i-ospective [)rincii)alities and were often hei'edi- 
tarv. f'ompared with the extent of territory nnder feuda- 
tories, tlte territory under the direct rule of the Guptas was 
not very c( nsiderat)le. Prol)Hb!y, this did not inclufle the 
teri'itory beyond Magadha and the Gangetic valley, to 
which, later on. under ('andragupta II, the ])rovince of 
Surest ra was added. 

Ad rulnUt ratine Dirlaions. — So far as the provinces 
uudci' the direct royal rule were concerned, they comprised 
only Magadha and the Gangetic valley, where the policy of 
uprooting defeated kings had prevttiled. 

The chief divisions w(>re iP-ki or Rdstra and I'i.ynja, 
with the minor di\isions of Giduia and yaaara. This was 
the division which ))revailed in the West, while in the Ea'^t, 
we have had the highest division of Bhiikti subdivided 
into Mand(d(i and Visnipi. with the lowest unit of villages. 
This Bftukti division survived in the East under the Pfdas, 
Senas as well as under Ilar.sa, as we shall see very soon. 
From the inscriptions, we find a large number of well- 
defined KJj'fktis. 
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Under the Guptas, llie I'ig provinces were tlesigiuited 
as Rdspr/s or Dt^sas^ though tlie tenu Dcsa was soinetiines 
used in a different sense. In one inscri])lion of fskanda- 
gupta (Girnar), we hear of liie Hojiti being appointed to 
rule the different Desas. In the same inscri])t ion we find 
mention of Sukulidcsa . I isaija was ])robal)ly a sub- 
division, though it was often of consideraltle extent. Thus, 
Antarvedi or the big trad l)elween ihe Ganges and Uie 
Jumna wa.s ruled by a X’isayajtati Sarvanega under 
Skandagupta. Probably, this prince l>elonged to the Xaga 
family who were once the sovereigns of a vast tract near 
Mathura and I^admava.ii. (Indore Uoppiu' Plate Inscrip- 
tion). 

In addition to the isaiia-pati^t there were the J'pan'Jcafi 
and the Bftorn'kas. The meaning of both these words is 
rather uncertain. But we have references to the I'pdrikaf^ 
in the Khoh copper plates as well as in the Damodar])ur 
copper platps. In the Khoh co[)per plates of Maharajas 
^^arvanatha and dayanatha. we find an Up'aidka Diksita 
(G. I., 123 —124) Sarvadatta who is the dfitakn. Another 
Khoh ccjiper plate mentions (134), Ihe Uparika Matrsiva 
Elsewhere, we have mention of kparikas in the Damodar- 
pur ])lates where, in connection with land grants, the 
names of the following f pai'ikas occur : - 

(1) Uparika Uirrdadatta ruling under Kumaragupta in 
Pundravardhana-hhukti. (Plate T and Plate IT). 

(2) IMaharaja Brahmadatta ruling in Pundravardhana 
under t^r; Budhagupta. 

(3) Maharaja Jayadatta in Pundravardhana ruling 
under Maharajadhiiaja Budhagupta 
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(4) Maharaja (name missing) in Ihindravardhana in 
the year 214. 

From those mentions we may regard the J' parik(tg as 
having l^een provincial governors, and at least in the 
Pi;ndrava.rdhana-bhukti the office had become hereditary 
probaltly on the weakness of the Guittas. The meaning 
of the \^ord is md clear, but it will not be out of place to 
regard f 'parikas as executive officials and governors of a 
higher grade ruling over provinces. 

A similar difficulty arises in the case of ihe Bhopikas 
and the status of the officials of that title. The Bhonikas 
are repeatedly referred to in connection with the land 
grants recorded in the Khoh plates {see G.I.. 100, 105, 109, 
120, 124, 129 and 134). But in conneotion with the holders 
of this title, it is apparent lhai the Bhoijika is almost 
hereditary. Thu,s Survadatta’s father and grandfather 
are desiguated as Bhoaika flOO aitd 105). ami similar is the 
case with (iahaakriti and (lalhi and Maitoratha whose 
father atid grandfather are called Bhonika (]>. 120). The 
status of the Bho<jik(i is apparent from the fact that some 
of the Bhonikas are also designated as .1 iitafi/as and some 
of them came to hold the higher office of Sandhi riijrahika . 
Gnder the circumstances we may lake the Bho(jikas as 
having been Governors or in some cases feudal lords of 
smaller territorial divisions called Bhopas. 

The term K inndnliiiat ija presents greater difficulty. 
It was translated by Fleet as meaning a ■ counsellor to the 
prince.” But this meaning is absolutely untenable, when 
we refer to the various designations and examine the 
duties of the K inndramdtiin>t. Promineid among the 
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lundrdindtya^ was llie ci'lelaated [laiispna. tha ahiaf 
iiiiiiistc-r of S;;nir.(li‘a,mi])la, wito was also dasiunaled 
Mahddanda nd and >diidhirin)aliil:a. We hav(' 

ar.othei' A nmdidutdl ija . sikliara^vaini. siai or \’istui|)rdila, 
under ( 'andraeu))ta II, wliiie another Ku md rdindtijd , 
I*rilhi\ weJia, held the hi£;h ofllce i>f Mahdhalddhilirtd under 
Kinnaragupta. In die Dainodarpiir inst riptions we find 
die Kunifiraniatya \'etravarnian rnliiip Koiivarsavis;;ya 
raider Kumaragnpta. In the light of these references il 
would be betiter to take the K n ind id ludtijds to liave Ix-eii 
execuitive officers and iiieinliers of a ImuIkm noliility (>cc 
Bl. I. XI, p. 176 note on Navalakhi plate of siladitya 1)\' 
Prof. Bhadakanikar also I:’,. I. X, aOi. 

Smaller Subdivisions.- In addition to the divisions 
and sididivisions of Jb^sa. i'/.y/yr/. Mandala and Bhulcti. 
we iiad the villages and towns and minor subdivi.sions like 
the Patta, Pattika, Petha and Sandika. These last occur in 
the Khoh plates, but proliably the.se divisions existed only 
iti Central India. 

Character of the Gupta Administration. — .From a studv 
of these official grades and their f inactions we can form aiC 
idcia as to the character of the (lupta adnnnistration. 
Evidently, the Cupta Empire was governed paitly liy royal 
officers and partly iiy feudatories who were very often 
hereditarw The administration was not so centralised as 
the Maurya Empiie. The central authority was certainly 
weak when conpiared with the Maurya Em])ire, and the 
(lupta kings never thought of carrying their inteifcrence 
as much as the Mauryas iiid and we have no ground for 
holding that the Guptas over attempted to lay down mimdo 
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I'o^nlatiotis for the guidance of the })eo[)lo or for regulating 
trade and commeicc. The resources at the dis])asal td llu* 
ninuarch were far less than those under the Maurvas, and 
even these suffered diminution owing to the growth of 
feudal families, the giants of land to priest^s and temples 
and tin a(‘tivity of municipalities and guilds. 

Hut while the g('vernmenlal authority was neither 
strong nor cenfralis>^d, the personal raithority of the Crown 
was far greater. The Icings of the Cupta line had a.ssumed 
pompou.s titles like Para iiiabJiuttdial^a-rnkravartin and 
bore surnames like Vikrariulditija, Kraindditya or 
Mahendi'fiditiia. They ruled by virtue of their personal pre- 
rogatives and issued edicts and command, s to their officials 
or feudatories. They had no Pmtsad or Consultative 
.Vsseinbly. and the last mnittion of such a hodv is in 
Krilidasa's Malar jJcdaui ihitra which refers to a deliltera- 
tion of the Pansad under the Siihgas, The Cupta kings, 
moreox'er, regulated the siic(‘essi(>n to the thi'one a' their 
will and often nominated iheir successors, Camlragupta T 
>elected rsamudiagu jaa and t^amudragupta chose Candra- 
g'upfa fl as his successor, t^onre of the passages beai'ing 
oil this point go to show that these selecticms ceere often in 
violation of the normal order of succession. 

, The (lupta monarchy suffered decav owing to the 
|Huna invasion. This gave an enportunity to the feuda- 
'tories and led jirobably to the division of the inonarchv. 
With the weakness of the central government, powerful 
feudatories like the ancestors of the Wa.ukharis, the 
Valabhis and the Vardhanas of Thaneswar raised the 
slandard of revolt The Cuptas of IVLagadlia liad to accept 
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for some time !h(' sii/erain authority of Tiarsa. Afterwards 
-ouu' of them, like Alilyaseiia and divitayupla (G. I., 
■20i) 213), (homed ^overeiun power, l)at this did not last 

loii<)'. 


XOhTH INDIA AFTER THE Gl'T-T Vi^. 

The administrative system of Xortliern India did not 
differ materially from that under the Guptas. The Giprlas 
of Magadha as well as their sucees-'ors maiiuained nearly 
all the in.stitutions and offices of their greater aiieostors, 
though their roal authority had !)eeome far less owing to 
the multi[ilication of fendatorie' and the rise of 
})owerfid monarchs like sasatika of Karnasuvarna or the 
Maukharis. 

lAtti’V Guptas.-'-Vrom the Shahpur itiseription of 
Aditvasena (G. I., 20^.) aiid the Deo-Raranak inseri])ti.,)n 
(G. T , 21.)) of .livilamipta II, wo dnd the following offies-s. 
rn.. Rd'inpiitra . Rfijdint'ifiia. M (thnd'nKhrnn ija];a , Mdlulpni- 
ilhdra. Ku innrdmdtija . Rd/a- fl'd/i /;//■;. I pfuida. ( 'dn rcddlia- 
rddika, Daiujapdsikd , Itdndikf lidbnJhikrtd . Tdid rdtdkd 
and kiud-K annakdra. 

In the Deo-Baranak iuseriotiou the adminisTralivi' 
divisions aie as (>f old, \ iz. hhdkii. Mdiphifd^ I 
and (Irddia or AdVdhdVO . 

//r? r.f a'. - During the tinu* of llarsa, the administrative 
svsleni praeticjdlv retuaiutvl imeliaiiged . In )egard to his 
leigu, w know sottuMhiug Irom his NIadhuvana plat(' 
(Year 2.'), Ep. Ind. \ fD. That record speak's of the village 
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of Somakundaka in fho ivniH.ladhani Yisaya in the srfa asti 
Bliukti. The eoinniand is issiu\l to Maharajas, Mahd- 
sdndhiriarahih'as, Daahsddhanikas, Prawdtdras, Rajas 
ffidahjas, h aaidrd/adli/as, I’ parikaras and Visayapatis . 

\'alahhi Rriacis Valaiihi [ivinces issued their edict, 
!o Drdfiyhi/cas, 'dahattaras, (i rdinahutas, officers over 
Cdtas and lihafas, I 'aaroddharayifca.s, RJioijikas 
[>h/ a rddh/kara/iikas, saalJ.-ikas, I laadapdsakas, Rdja- 
stfidahjas, K aaidrd uaV yas, Ayalctalias, and ]' i ni yaJctaJcas. 
In their orants the Mahasandhiriarahu post occurs 
(E. I., XT a; E. E, X\'1T 7). The territories of 

the ^Tdahhi princes were subdivided into Rdsfra, 
I'isaya and Ahdras sidxlivided into Pathakas. Rhfua/s 
arc also mentioned ((I. 1. 3!s, dbi in a large number 

grants (1, A.. \ t). Other officials were the Rdjakida, 
Aii/dtya. Aksapdlal/kas, ]'art)i,apdla and PraPsdraka . 
(I. A.., VTT). Hence the administrative system of the 
Valabhis seems to have been mainly iiorrowed from the 
(iii{)las who were masters of Western India with some 
modifications, 

Pdia AdniiaAstrafioa . — Under the successors of liars;,, 
the administrati\’e system of Xorthern India did not 
undergo material change. In fact, the names and designa- 
tions of the Pala efficiaU as well as the administrative 
divisions m’e the same as in Gupta times. The chief 
officials under the Pfdas. as we Icnow from the Khalimpnr, 
Monghyr, Bhagalpur. Bfinuad and Manludi records as 
'veil as the X'alanda plate.‘'= of Devap;tla, wen- the 
fidlowiiiL; 

Rdja-rdjaiiaka A hieh dignilary, enji.iying a status 
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next to the kiny. R>l}(n}<i]:(i in.iv 1)0 (lorivesl fn'in 
EdjannaJca. 

Edinp)i1ra — Either princes of royal family or 1hos(' ot 
allied families, 

Mahusfnitaiitd -Chief of the Samantas or feiulatorie-. 
>.<liit(iiitu originally iiteani a neighljour or feudatory. 

Edjdinnti/a^YAthev the chief luiuisft'r or a iiiinister of 
'ho king. The AnnlUjas who formed the higlu'sl grade of 
the civil service in the A itdaidstri were iu chaige of the 
x’arious depr.rtments of civil administration 

dahdddrtdkrtika — Meaning unknown . 

Mahddandaiid/jaka- - \n officer in in charge of lUiiidn 
(an army or award of {mnhhmenn. fhohahly an official 
will) military command ami criminal jurisdiction. 

\/a]id>'dUdpati-—('lnei commamhr of the .\i'my. 

M(iJ)dp)atlJ(dr(i - official in charg). of the gates of 
the niyal camp or palace. He was an official with military 
command and probably was the means of comm’, nication 
with the king. 

Malid-davhsddhaniL-a -Meaning ma clear. Probably 
an official in charge of implements for i educing strong- 
holds. This meaning has been ado])ted by C. ^ . \ aidya 
{sr" M. H. L, Vol. TI). 

Mahdk H )nd i'd Htdt pa - A high official with military 
commission and authority to lade districts. The meaidng 
assigned to the term by Elect fe.g , Councillor to a Prince) 
seems to be erroneous. Even iu Cupia times we (ind 
K mud rd mdt ijas ruling districts. 

Ptrnndtr one who measures. Might have bf'en 

an official for assessment of dne'^. 
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Sd Kihliaima - not known. ,sv//y/ - Arrow or 
grass (?) 

Rd jfistlul luyii owk' \\\\o occupies the place aial 
fund ions of tlie king. In some cases, as in Kashmir, he 
was a high judicial official; in minor positions, a royal 
agent. 

I' parika — A governoi’ with jnrisdiefion over units like 
lilDilctin , (t 7. I pdiikas of Damodai pur, inscription). 

Msayapdfi — A di'-trici official with [)0\vcr to govern 
Visapai^ which wore sub-divisions of BJii/ktis and 
yant/ald-'^. 

ika — An official in charge of a grou]) of ten 

\iJlages. 

Gr/hndp(tf / — An officer in charge of (/rrlnuis; or \ ill;ig‘'s 
-Accountants or officials in chai'ge 
of villages .v groups of villages. 

■1 ij<‘sth(i-k(l ijaRha — Chief of the Krlnast/ias who kept 
i; ml rccoi'd' or crillecle{l royal dues. 

Ddsapannlhikd iMeatdng not clear. If the w(a-d is 
I h/sd parildJi ikd. it inoant a subordiuaC' luagwi rale wiMi 
powci' of [)uoishiug ten minor offences (this light was (ni- 
i rusted to grantees of lands in Vfdrataka inscription). If 
■tn- word is Raid, Jiien tt meant an official in charge of 
runaway slave.- or their idfrinces. 

Rdd ro(h] hd ranil-d —\\\ i-fficer with the special duly of 
ap[)rehcnding ihiiwes. (Cf. Rord-rdj/dkd of the Arthd- 
idstrd). 

Rdiulikd -Lit., punisher- a minor offirnal with criminal 
jurisdiction and power of punishing. 

Ddipldpaiilai \j\., official "ith power of binding 
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[)CO))le with cords. An ('•fiicial in chai'^e of criminals or 
men impiisoned. 

N«?d/r/.^.Y/ Lit., in charoe of sullca: hence, an (;frici;d 
in charoe of tolLcollcction. (Tf. Siilhfl'JJn/a/rsa of tin' 
Art ha. •id Sira). 

GauUnilca — Int,, in charge of auh/ias: liencc, jiolicc 
officials in charge of onlposts, (f'f, flvlniddlnjal^sa). 

Ksetrapa — In charge of l:p’tras or tichls. ])rol):il)ly 
helongiiig to the king. 

P rd )ttapdla--Xn official in charge of Imrdcrs. Hence 
frontier gnai'ds and officials. 

KoWipddi -ln charge of koUas, which memil eithei' 
l)lock hon.ses or places of garrison. 

Sasthddhikrta—lw charge of the royal sixth, lienee 
revenne collector. 

Tarika — Lit., in charge of ferries; lienee officers col- 
lecting feriy-dnes which went to the king, from tin' earliest 
times. 

fla.stipdla ~-ln charge of royal ekgihants. 

A srapdla- In charge of royal hor.stv. 

T'strapdla — In chargt' of rovrl camels. 

Similarly, officials in charge of hnffalos. goats, sheep, 
etc. 

Dutapr-psanika, Data khola-aaia damn ikn — Officials in 
charge of sending runners or messengers-. 

Ahhitrarmadna — Probably in charge of ferrii's or 
crossings, etc.(?) 

Kdijastha - .\cconntant or rec )rd-kee))er. 

Gaaid<iaaiika - [.it., in charge of coming ;ind going; 
hence an official in chr.rgc of transport. 
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K I/I i lia - Wovknmn or artisan. 

Minor officials and menials like Klinki, Cdta, Bhata , 
///7/?a- These menial names are significant. Hunas were 
l)rol)ahly men of that lril)e then forming a caste of menials. 
Similarly, we have Khasax, Mdhiras and Kanidta^;, rc.])re- 
seiding the advenfnroiis mercenarie‘; of those nations in 
the {lay of ihe Ikngal kings and feudatories. 

The Xalanda (1. V. mentions all ihe above officials and 
grades, including Kv md/difidt tja , sarahhainja, Rdja- 
sthan'ifja, Dasdparddhika, Mitrapdla^ Kottapdla, Ahhijvara- 
mdnaka. Tarika, Tarapan/ka, Cdta and Bhata, in addition 
to Mdlacn, Khaki and Karndia who were most probably 
mercenaries and menials recruited from different localities 
of India. 

Achohiikrath-e Dirisio/is. -The administrative divi- 
sions under the Palas and their 'Successors remained as 
before. The highest divisiotis were the Bhaktis, subdivided 
into Mniidalns and Vhaijafi. A number of Clrdtnan formed 
a. 1 hia/ja. Thi« Bhukfi division lasted for a long time in 
Eastern and Ceiitral India and there were the Bh/iktis of 
Kanyakubja (I. A. XIX, Barah Ins. of Bhoja), ;>ravasti, 
sripura-bhukti, Tira-l)hukti (Tirhut region), Pumlra-^ 
vardhana (North Bengal). Vanihamana (Burdwan region), 
Banda (Midnapur). As stated already in C'entral India, 
there were the -lejakabhidrti and Tejabhukti (E. I., 
1 : 3 s -14t)), Penthan-bhukti (Paipur, P.P.) and the Pancala- 
biuikti. I’nder the Palas, lhagjyotisa or Assam was a 
Bhi/ktf (.see Kamanli plate of Vaidyadeva). In the 
B('ccan, a Pratbthana bhuki i is metilioned, but farther 
south this division hardly occui'ed. 
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Senas. — ruder the Senas of Bengal, practically the 
same system of administration snl)sisted as would apjioar 
from Deopara and Barakpore C. P. of Vijayasona, Xaihaii 
C.P. of Vallalasena and Laksmanasena's Anulia, (lovin- 
da])ur, Madliainagar and Tarpandighi grants (E. I., 

XIT, E. L, XI\ , XV, etc.). These refer p) grants in vilhvges 
in Visayas situated in Mandnlas in the Vardhamana and 
Pundra.vardhana Bhiiktis, rttara-Radha was a MandaUi, 
while Pundravardhana included even Vahga or Eastern 
Bengal. 

The dignitaries addressed to are the Rd ja idjanaka , 
Rdjtu, Rdnaka, Rajaputta. Rd/dntdtya, Purohita, DJiannd- 
dh i/aksa, Mahdsdndhiriarakika. Sendpafi. MndrddJt ikrta. 
.[ntamiuja, Brkadt/parika, Ma}idl:sapdfali1;a , Malid- 
praflhdra, Mahdbhoaika. PlbipaB, Mahdaintnka. [)anhsd- 
dkanika, Caaroddkaranika, and officers in charge of kine, 
horses and war-boats as well as Paudapdsika and Banda- 
ndyaka in addition to Cdta and Bhata. The Bclava ])late 
of Bhojavarmadeva (E. 1.. XII. mentions the same 
officials including Pitliddritta . 'dahddJuinnddJtyaksa. 
Malidhliojaka, Vyuhapati, .{ ntaraiaya . etc., in addition to 
the usual officials. The Ramapala P grant of sricaiulra 
mentions Kottapdla in addition. The (ihugarahali in.^crip 
tion of Samacaraeleva (E. I,. XVI II i, does not furidsh 
additional infonnation on the officials 1)ut throws light on 
village administration. The usual <livlsions are, as before. 
BJii/kti. Mandala, Visaya an<l (irdnut. The Belava plate 
speaks of Cj Khandala as a divi-'ion cf Manifala. The 
Xaihati C. P. mentions V'dhi as a terrir(n'ial divi-^ion. 
Vahga was part of Pundravardhana (Ediljmr (’. P.). 

30 
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kaVn’xKi and iirittsa. An inscription ot iMahaljlinva- 
unpta I'cfers to a land oj'ani in a J isatja and addresses 
otFicials the more imj)ortant of wlnan were datndliarfr. 
Sa nnidhdt r, Pi.x/nas (spies), Vctrika (holders of rods), 
officials of the harem and Rajarallavas in addition to Cdtas 
and liJiala.'i. 

As regards Oris'^a, more light is thrown by the other 
records. The Xeulpara grant of Kataka (X'lllth f'en.) 
refers to the E’ahcalal)hnkti and \'i.saya while among the 
otfu'ials addre.ssed to arc the Knnfdrdntdt?jas. kthdndn- 
tarilcas and Antaraitaas. {Sae E. I. XIV and E. I., XIX). 

Hit' f i prion's ly\- the aio <>} ^n-nt lut-. far a‘‘ the udniiiiH- 

traiivt* hi'-ti'i'v nt iit'iiifnl coiit I Iu* Shiui'. 'chmi to no now 

in^t itutifiiis d’*'! lliiMi ^Nstciii lit ^ovi-i nnioiiL x:it liavt* b n n iiKKbaHod upon 

tboM* ni lilt- IMLis v\bo m tii-n-tuin Imnou.-d tbr lU'tilmnnu tit the (iupta>. Thp 
St n.t 1 11 s( i*i pt k Ml's ctiitatii iiianv n ox otHt ,i! titles ut a Iohim' oradp Tho UK'ouiuff;'' 
ot must ot Undh .ir,‘ oi»s.ol«>f'. I»ut wt- iiitMitntu s«nne ot thi'sf 

ilmviii” cloM. icbitwiM-''), pliv -ui.m.. ( K. 1 , XII. 4.il ; Ain/iln i,i ml.u 

'll! .iuirsic nt iiatli''! I, l.'i -<i I •: l.ii (iiifiiiiii” iiiikiKiu li, iiiidfiiUK 

tii-' ri'it!i.r finiii '..it'.'i. Kli.lliiiiiiui’ — iiiikiiiiuin, I -ii nh /i-t i, i /.n 

id iliffi/iih UM'ii’i £;t k I J)i;^ v| 'K.. .i f naiiA I'l r/fhi . ) 

M'lhiil.'ifiil.,! I inikn.iu n 1. I .“'A./.'/u/.,/ nn rhat;;" nt 'ifi iX, i-ili n „ i l.n 

-iiiiiikhni; da.O u:n.-Ti Sihifal il <i iiuik'ouin. 1 1 'it In p.ih (m ri),iri:i' ol 
niarkft'l 

Sum,- iitli.'i oil— .n.' .-a-iK iiii.|i'istn„d / BlL.ikopati. X'l^.iyapati and 
M-uidalapati I nu. luobakty in i liai-ya uf a nr cnrpnr.uinn 

Kmnn'i. am t,> lif . .|iial- d uith til. Kri,i,i.ll,„ vO,„ i.cm krni,..r- nl aiinuiit- and 
iv.M.iaN sa.,i-,h.f. I IS dnf), nit LU iin.k i-taii I but .■.nil.l lava meant an oiui lal 
uliii rntpcll d ii;id'’-ir.il>ln' S, v. r;d Hard- lil c ■i'iiiil,',fi„,i,, m . iirri ' in Pnia 
mnord', is d ffinilr In ii>t..i|.r-t . I’ni att-'t'ipts at iiitcrpri't.itimi. n, X {;. 
Ma iiund I r's 7/1 n ( , nl /;< » /.;/ Vnl I||i 

A drnlvistratirc Sii.'^tr/ii of tlx- ( 1 nr^ara -PratiJid >as. 

The other great monarehies in Xorlhern India on the eve 
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of A[aliini;(lV invasion were (he extensive kingdom of the 
Gurjara-Pratihiiras and the states which arose after its 
dowiifall. Kanani was the capital of the Pratihilras and 
the suzerain authority of the Pratihara monarch was 
obeyed almost from the borders of Multan to the contines 
('•f Xorth Bengal and the Himalayas in the Xorih to the 
South of the Vindhyas. 

But there was very little of a consolidated central 
authority and the greater part of the territory was in the 
hands of powerful feudatories as we shall see in a later 
section. 

From the inscriptions, \ery little is known about the 
Gitrjara-Pralihara institutions or of administrative divi 
siiMis. The inscriptions of ^[ahendra[)ala (Mahodaya. 
I. A.. XV. laO-lBl) and of Vinayakajiaia merely mention 
the officers iti charge in .general terms. But in all })rol)- 
fdtility the higher officials under the Gurjara-Pratihara 
monarchies had the usual names and functions so com- 
mon in mediaeval inscriptions or in literature. 

But as to administrative divisions, w- find imuitioii - f 
Bhuktis. Marujalats. Viyujas and Ctdtntis in additi-ui >0 
Pathaknii. One inscription of Mahendrapala (1 A., XV. 
105 — 113) mentions sravasti-bhukti. sravasti-mainjala and 
^kalayika-visaya, while a.nother inst-rijjtion speaks of the 
riUatjc of Takkan in Kasipara-;w//n/A7/ in Varanasi-/vV/ya 
in Piati.sthan-/>7»/A’f/. Another Pratisthan inscription 
(I, A.. XIX, Barah inscription of Bhoja) speak,'- of Kanva- 
kulija bhukti. From Mathanadeva's inscription, we merely 
know that in some provinc.‘‘s ffhoiia was a higher divisif»!i 
than Grama. Bhogas. we know from the Hnvpa in.scriution 
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Plate of Kh’tipala \ve find the names of cftieials 
like A staraKjiPd , Daifdadrika, Mafidrthasdsan/ka and 
Aankhadhdrin (E. I., VIT, 10). 

Tlio attenijit to inakt* a conipl (ataloirae ot die oflk-iaU i ' tlu* diti. ioiit pari> 
ol India alni(3'-t an iinpo-'NiMe task But a'> an 'd‘^;i nt the adniini'-tiativ- 
maciiinerv i>> to be lerutd tiom t, we inak.- an atte'npt to n:»Mition -onie nioii' 
otui la] grades and titles troin the iiiMTiptions. 'Pile leicntly pivjuired li^t ot ins- 
criptions by Dr. D. R. Bbandarkar. helps ns t<» do •onifthino; in tlii*^ direction 
.iiid from tills u ‘ o:!ve the tollcjAcmii otfic nd titk'' and ^rad> . — 

Bhandarkar's Li'^t Xo 11 mentions a i'c7/os///<7h7'/o, Xo. d nieution:^, 7>//i7/f7so- 
hhiijmh (master nt rciyal dire bourse). Tn connection with town Gopadri wt‘ find 
mention ot a Knthiprihi, nud St'ni hfi r'lJm . Xo. mentions 

a K<n'i u iln . a Suftti'fhrint and a T>li </ 1 mohhh m (writer ot pious de.’ds) 
In Xo ’idt). We li'iM* reteremo to a Vijnif'iliiiHiHi-Hifthrnirifini ( )^uperintende:.t of 
Kxfjonditurf') ot J.iyasinilia ot Gu.iarat. Xo. 27-'^ ret?rs t«) the lihCi n<]n(jri I 'lha of a 
tpioeii Xo nauition' a Itn nou initiln iSupenntendent') Xo. 2o mentions a 

\' Ip" Ainl I ! n (Judea'. Mu h'l). sh fi'ihil i^. a Kay<istha Is jnenti<med in X'o d4 whd:' 
anotlivr reh-ps to a Wiirdeii ot the marcliants. A lu*ad plivsjeian is nu ntioncd (in Xo 
1)7. H I. ) Sill f hit ! iIIh" l\n/if.tii Sii 'HiiimJ, ainl KtlnH''Hnf.s are al^o inentiom'd 
in tlij- naniodarpiir plates iR. T., Vol XV> 


ADMIXISTE-ATH E ^A'STEAI^ OF THE DECOAX 
AXD OEXTRAL IXDTA. 


• Inst after the Maurya domination, the X^orth Indian 
typo of administration li;:d yaiiied << round in the' Deeca'i 
tlnuiph very little information is furnished by the inseri])- 
tion-' of tlie Andhras or .suecessor.s. But, an inseri])tion (E. 
1.. X\H, 10) found at Kirari (ronrral Pn'vinees) written i i 
Bialimi (XTisik ty])e) (m a i/dpa n.sed in connection with the 
enrehratioii of rdjapri/d, supplies ns with tlie following list 
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of officials with names through the name of tiie king is not 
given ; — 

Malid.'ieuihf/ (Siddharajn '(). 

Si' n (1 pat) ( Bamadevya) . 

PiaWidra (Khijiafti). 

AY/gr / ra raksi n ( A’irajiali t a) . 

B h d n d dadrika ( A s adh i a) . 

Other officials were the Ganaka (IlPitai — a ndna). 
HcifttydroJia, Asvdroha, Rathika, Pddanndika , MdJidnas/ka . 
Hnsfipaka, Dhdraka, Savtjandhika, Gomdiidalika, Ydvu 
fidld-ipiddhaf]hnrika, Polardhidakapdlika. Lekka-Jidr/ka, 
Kvlapufra. 

The importance of the inscription in the administra- 
tive history of India is yet to be noticed. Bui anyhow the 
the \orth Indian .system had spread to the Deccan even hi 
the second century B.C. 

Deccan and Central India came to the hands of the 
Andhras and after their fall, they passed under oth’n’ 
powers. Under the Vakatakas their extensive kingdom 
stretched from the Vindhya.s to the bord.eus of the Tamil 
countrv, but very few of their inscriptions have crane down 
to us and even these contain little details about the ad- 
ministration. Aluch of the ATikataka toi'ritories was in the 
hands of feudatoriys as we know from the Chamak C. P. 
Ins. where the Bhojakata-rajya is mentioned. The ATika- 
takas had their feudatories like the one line descended in 
the Ajanta Inscription. (A. S. W. I.. IV). From the 
Dudia plate of Pravarasena II. it ajipears that the king- 
dom ivas divided into RdJifO-s, and there were the minor 
divisions of Savaamikn and Bhoija fF.,]). Ind. Ill, 3.>). The 
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(jf the r'ahfunniia ’\’ii>r;.hai‘a ja (I. A.. XXTI), were divided 
iido sinalh i- unit,--, namely, Itradakt (o-roiips of 12 villages), 
a'ld Visdijitx. Th(‘ Havsa inscription gives us the names 
of a nnmi)ei of r/.sY//,a/.v. Other smaller divisions were 
PaUihds (Inanlel) and PdUtPas (a ])art of a town). 

Ilia C(ii.'I(//://(/s of tlnjarat. rndm- the Caulakyas no 
innovations as regard.- the central administrative machi- 
nery weic made. Tht high oflicials wei'c the SdudJii- 
riijrnhilca. Malta hidf tja . Aiadlija, dandpati. Pratihdra, 
M ad rd'lhijal-sa ^ A l:sa pdtalilca , etc. 

The Anaveda Ins. of Saraiigadeva Baghela is import- 
ant as ihrowine light on the administrative system. The 
Canlakxa gratds mention the Pathdka division in addition 
N'illagrs (I. A,, \'r). 

Thr ('adis of llailiaija. - The monaiehies which arose 
out of the Ourjara-Pratihara Kingdom had nothing 
peculiar in their administrative -ystem. Very little 
intorniation i- obtained from the inscriptions and most of 
thest' iTcoi'd the giant of land or xillages or devote their 
grcaie-i length to the dt'scripi ions of the different dvnasties 
or the claims of conquest made l,>y individual rulers. 

In regard to the Cadis of Haihaiat (saa E. I. TI, 304), we 
find the following offici,als under King Kama. Mahd- 
maidria. Mahd aidtija . MaJtdsdndhhirianthika, .l/f//u7- 
dhaniiddhil'afaaika. Mahd pratihdra. Mahdk.sapdtaUka, 
M ahdkara a Ika . Mahdsdaiaa ta , Mahd praai did. Mahd- 
sddhauika. Mahdbhd addadrlka and Mahddhyaksa. The 
(lchar\\a plates of Kama furnish the same list of officers 
(E. E, XT, 13: E. E, Xfl, 24). Of territorial divisions the 
Patpala is iuetilioiied (E. E. XI. 13). 
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The Parawflias. -Tlie Paraniara plates ^ive us lit lit' of 
aflditional details. Xov do we get any new iiiforiiialion 
from the Y >/ktiI:aIp(tfani by King Bhoja, except the irathu 
lional official names and grades. 

The Banswara ])late of Bhoja mentions, however, the 
village as the smallest territorial niiit. The next higher 
divisions were the Bhoaas and Mfnulahis. The PaUialcd 
occurs in the Ujjaiu plates ')f Bhoja. Tho PdttaJcihi was 
in charge of small units like villages. One inscription (I. A,. 
XIV) of Bhoja speaks of a Prdf/jdddrd 'idl'd and a village 
group. 

The GilhdddriPa-s of Kdiidiij. — The (lahadavala ins- 
criptions are similarly silent about tulministrative details. 
But some inscri[)tions like those of Govindacandra (I. A , 
XI\’; I. A., XVI: E. I., VII); as well as the Kamauli plates 
give us the names of the great officers of the realm, riz.. 
Montrin, Pinohitd, Pratlhora, Seiidpoti, lih/iudd ril'd, 
AksapdfaVika, Bhlmk, Xoimittikd, Antdhpviikd, Dutdko. 
and officers in charge of Pdttdna, Akdrn and Gokuld. 

Of administrative divisic^U^, the Pdttdla is found a^^ a 
new term. Pdtakas seems to have been divisions of 
Pdttdias. 

other Prineipdlities. - As regards other ])rincipalitir- 
of the neighbourhood we find some new offices in an 111“^- 
cription of tSodhadeva (E. I., ^ 11 . D), a king of the Xlllh 
century ruling near Gorakhpur in which the king 
addresses his officials who were tlu' Sdiidhiriiirdhikd. 
Mdhduidhdntdkd. Mdhddditiko , Visa ijadd ail'd , h hnadu 
vdid. Bdldsiijd, and Bhdftdl'sdkdlil'd. I isdpds and 
Pdthdkds are referred to. From the Lucknow Museum 
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iinamiiu 'I lUni'in ikiI rliMf. lilvc tli;!t ot' ihc Ilhonih'ds 

iiir I w 1 1 li III till' K 1 h )li |)lat('s. 

III iilVn i.iU \M' no (Inlai's '[’li.i'^r inciil imii'il in 

X.ii'h 111 ka'alai i.ial rtiainnk am Sit t nidli ijn!: xi _ \ d h i ijdijii , 

\ iiidd'i \ 'ii.ii '■It Ill'll r't II , h idii pu I ! n and \dliil:rtii Si’iiii 
/‘i/f ' a Vi' a Ui I nirii I ii aii'i I 

/ I I ‘ ii ! II /: ijii ^ iiinl 1,'ii'f "il.i/f'ts i // III, Ihrrii.ti, LTho 
Di'i'i.in lanii' In rDrnpiix' Maha ra-I i';:, a- \\rll a> mitlyini; 
|i|n\n;r‘-~ aiid 1 1 1' 1 11 ( ' i | la 1 1 1 iindcr thn '.iizt-i'ain anthofity 

‘'iitli nf ilin i.irlv ('a!nk\au and of llin Rastrakfita'i. as well 
!-■ n! da- la in < 'alnk\ av of Kalyaii. 'I'ho Di'i'can was inoro- 
n\rr di\ idl'd in'.' a lai'nc nund'oi of fnudatory chinfslups. 

'* I'll ii rlii't'l', I onnoi-'. (I will; ili(> \l itliiihlioiis aiid 

' / ■ ^ III ill,' \ndhia |ii‘iii'd Thf M nJiu i ut h is had.. 
''.'\i\i'd iiid n!\i' dll' naiiin Malia la.-'i ra lo thn coiiidry.' 
M .1 !i ; 1 .1 '' I a |iin|ii'’ I'on'ainiiiL: '.''t.noo vdlaLW' wa,- ayain 
di'i'ii'l ido' i\a!in'_a in'o dir-n pari' o'/ .Vilmlr lH'. of 
Pal.ik-'': 11, r. I \1 '/ \pii ::iid nd! '.put ifi n. iji, Mnlul- 

■■■ a '•'// ' '</•'•'/'. ' f I’ll ii<i nn n, ] 

In !'■' Maiia III'' !'a kiii'.iioiii wiTo 'ji , li'nilK ai'anliad 
[\n|,i', 1' a’ld iinidi Kana’aa 'I'hi' Kadandia kiiiuidoni lia- 
' ■,i.:i' ' n ai.i’.iix ai'd laii I "H nndi'i dm Kahan 
I ' i ' n- \ ,1 ' ■ ■ w I 1 1 d.'d a' a n i n'' ; ,d pa i ' m ,t !ict I .af a 

n I' I, 'f " i 1 I '.1 ' ■ nf dm ( a lnl< \ i I hd d<i"i 1 ! ' i 'niii pn"' ' hu I 

'a- i! ill'll d n\i'i- ,i ii'aiiih o! tli,' .>.(1111' faniih' lli'' 

I -■ I I a t , ;i_ . - I,!,’’ r "I ic" ai'ivim’. h'dn- . i dm 'ii pi i nrn'\- 

• a' ' 1 ',.' i ii'i'i i a I iM . ,r Xcitai - . naipii 1 1 d 1 w I’nlaki'i 11 

n’l' n ','''1 ■! K'd. I \ mail \ ,ih.n',. \i 1 ;,, fmaidi'ii dm 

I n" dm f.i,-',..,, ( .dnkva' dll*' 'ii/iT ria i.ii-'i-r jii tlio 
i •' ' ' '1 '.',1 ' . n, - • , \ j , .a ; w ; di dn ' inni 1 1 ; a ■ 1 1 p. iwni 


All III HI I-'1 1 ,1 1 1 rr ,,f th, ,,ii.l ( i,,l ,,l /i>,i ,i 'll 

ill the (‘Mn'ilic '^dlllll ( '('li'CtjihMlllx . lllr l)i(c;ili liliiM- 
liad U) \\ am' |>i'r|ifM 4 ;, I wai'Iarc wiili ilu' i’alla\a^ and lalci 
oil with I lie ( 'oia-- 

So far a," wc know, tin- \laliaia''! I'a ici^ioii wa^ divid-d 
into /iV/,s7/7/v, ^iiiidi\idcd iMlo i ''■iii/i/.'. and llii'ii inln 
fii’aiii;;"- were inhal In Hn-^t m juili' . I i-hi ijii tml 

and (ivd imth'iiUis 

d’h(' lllnih'li diviNion widcli \\:u c'.'-cn! ia!l\ a ni-rllicrn 
adrniiiL'-l riii! i\a‘ iinii ari'-iiio wi'li i!n i.i')iia- ■'rnins lo ^iih 
sist only in tlic noi thci n lo^^ioii. hiii lioth in Mahara'-t ra 
W(‘ll as in the ^oii’lii in fiiiii.;c and loiio at we lind a j>i(' 
valence of \ i llai!'' l; I on 1 1 ' licuinniiiL; wnli l;ioii|i~ of h, I'J 
Ttl, d<Mi. l.tMMi, 'Jniin li'iiiL' lo rj lino ;i2nnii. Iitinnii and lo 
-even a nd a halt lakh ni i he ca-c a lie o hole llai t a roiinl i \ 
h; \ i' i II nil inc! ahlc rct'-n-nc'S lo [do’- of land or ad 
iniiiist I al i\i. nni'- dc'iLtiialcd ii\ the nninher of \ illaLa'' 
contained in them. Thus the Saniana plalr of .XnioL'ln) 
var.sa mention', a village in a ni.’iip of il4 'fhe .\tak'ir 
Tiiscript ion meniions the \’am,va'i 1*2. onn. Helvola hiMi, the 
Purittcre 2. the Ka^nkafi 7o and the i'.aneiiad 7it The 
Atakur 12 wa^ eratitid l*\ Bntuti.a II to a followei' of his 
(sir f’,|i 1ml. . \’I. the \iaknr In-. Kji Iml, \ Kl Will, 
the SaTijan plah s Miraj plates I'.p Iml. Xtln Thi- 
\'ilhme L’l'oup -x-nmi i- of uieai mnne'! and may point oni 
to the oi,,\mh of dm lomnmi f in <ail\ time-', lAen iiov 
this system stuvixc' in man\ pomriei- of wa.-n rn India 
and in tlnjarat. 

(iTid'-r the kinn.' of de Iteeiaii*' who wa'i’o trlmr the 

• I-, o . M ■ -I , . K • • ...... 
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Calukyas or the Rastrakfitas, there '.vas hardly any ehainie 
in the higher adniinisiral ive l)ody. It was composed of 
the high officials already found in Hindu inonarchie‘=- 
Mantrin , Ainfitya Snndhrr'mvaJnka. PiaWidra, ^(Imantu 
Aksapdtalika, Dandandyaka, Sendpati and others. The 
Kdyasthas are repeatedly mentioned, but new terms like 
Balddhihhoyin occur. A large })art of the country was 
however in the hands of independent feudatories, as we 
shall see very yoon. 

Yddai'as of Derayiri ond Hoysdla.s of Dvdrasainudra . — 
Under the successors of the Kalyan Calukyas the Yadavas 
of Devagiri, the old system of higher administration re- 
mained almost unchanged. The higher officialdom includ- 
ed the Mantnn (like Hemadri), the Sdndhh'iyrahika, the 
M aha prat ilidrcp the Sdniantas, the Dandandyakas, the 
kendpatis and their subordinates in charge of districts or 
minor departments. The minister for peace mul war was 


natfd by tin: nuinher ut tillatii' ( oiitaiin-d lli-ioiii \\ In-iuv ui.il how tlll^ 'V't. iii 
tamo to orioiUiite i> diffii iilt to ■■'ay hut the ii'ieuted occ uffeiii e ot territorial u, it' 
with a couveutionul nuiiiHer ot Milage', attacliod to it is too well knoaii to hi'toriai.s 
Wo may mentton '.imie — 

GuAgavadi Ofi.ufni. Xolainbarh OUH Turg;al K.indi 

I’llMK) Konkaiui 1 tiH, P.ila-ig'a lOftO. Mandali 'raruvadi 1.00(1. 

dOO. Kundar -lOO Piin^art- 1100. Ibalvola Pd^ah liftO. Ktdavadi 300 Sibbi !)(j . 
Ki'^nkad 7o, Haio 7o KiKlara»:e 70. Bajitnad 70. Vniiuiiiama 70 . C’ibbi 30r Atakar 
12. liave ^naips ot 24 and 12 hke tiu* Atakur 12 and even nt 3 (Purio;('rp 3). 
tNw bOtr. M A K. P.: K. I.. VuK V. VI. XII . T A , Vols Xll, tHc. : and 
n. K n.l Fnr the \\bole Uro'iiakuta tniintry. tin* nnnil^r villajzt'^ |*•'tilnat(Ml 
vva'^ 'n-eii and a half hu'*. th<nit£h the Adude ln> ^i)«*ak> of 90.000 villages in tlie 
titreo Maharastra^ and Kinii; Kr^ia Ba^trakuta ^pi-ak-. tif his owntT-hip of -l.' O.OOO 
vtllam's (Bhandak Piateb al'-o T\ongar’«; Deoean. 3G2. 


of considerable iniporlauce (Rico, Ibb — 170). In the Xlltli 
century, the Kalacnras employed Karanrnns or “imperial 
censoi's to watch over the provincial yovernor.s and they 
were five in numbau' known as the l)liann(l<}liijal;i<(n}(jal or 
Ra jddh t/aksaii tjal. 

T nder the Hoysrdas, live ministers {P(nlca-pr(i(Uid)i(is) 
s^tood very prominont and of the.se the ])rime minister (the 
Sira/j pradhdna , Sarrapradlidna, or the darrddliikdrin) was 
jn'e-eminent amono- them and was the s))okesman (tongue) 
in the Council. Under them were the lower officials, in 
charge of departments or cf the provinces. The provincial 
officers often l)ore the title i f Dai>d(tn<l ijal.'a . t^cime of these 
comliincd higher titles and were often Sendpatis. A 
general is descriljed as l.^earing the titles of Mahdpradlidna. 
Sa/‘rddJiikdrin. Smdpofi and 11 hiyahadral (Rice, 170). 

Royal secretaries ‘.'iijoying the confidence of the king 
(like the Rohm^yddlnkrlas) communicated the king's orders 
and these were preserved in records [Kadaia). 


TAMIL INDIA. 

The administrative system of the- extreme south was 
evolved out of the combination of local institutions with 
those received from the north. Very little is known of the 
('arliest southern society and we may safely pi'csume that 
bef(ue the third centurv R.O'., Tamilakam was convulsed 
l)y constant wars among the tribes. If we a.re to believe 
in the Tolkdppiipni, the extreme south divided into five 
i;cocra])hical area;-, was the scene of warfare amongst five 
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tlihes, whose later desceiKlaiits as well as present survivors 
it will he. very difficult to identify. Gradually, north 
Indian adventurers and Rrahmanas migrated to the south 
and spread new ideas and their culture. 

By the first century of the Christian ei'a. royal dynasties 
came to establish tliemselves and occupied a superior posi- 
tion. The Colas established themselves in the eaistern 
coastal 1 ‘egion from Palekat to Yondi and controlled the 
lesser chieftains and rulers of Xadus. This region was 
later known as the Cola-man(]cdam. 

The Pciiidya country lay to the south and comprised 
the districts of Madura and Tinnevelly and parts of 
southern Travancore. If we believe in Megastherres, 
Pattdyas wer-e ruled by women, probably referring to the 
pr'e-erninent position of women in southern societies. 

Kerala oi' ^klalabar lav to the west, and Mysore was 
parcelled out amonost irritror chiefs, and the northern 
frontiers were held try chiefs of Tulu and Tirupathu 
courdry. Xorth of these were the Vadirkars (northerners). 
The whole region was supposed to have 13 Xadus. but 
gradually there ar'ose the three crowned heads raid *seven 
chiefs. 

As stated already, Karikala (Oula), the Blackfoot, the 
Cola rrrler. wa.s the frr-st to attempt the establishment of 
his e.uhority over the whole land and it was probably he 
who esialrlishcd the 24 K( tiatn> or forts which were the 
headquarters of later' distr-icts. After the fall of Karikala's 
successors, the Rod Cera Stengufhrrvan established Cera 
.=nprtunacy, which later some time passed to the Paridyas. 
From these latter, the Pallavas snatched away supreme 



power which lasted for four (entiirics. With headquarters 
at Kailci, they ruled over the subordinate chiefs, their own 
centre being Tondamandalam. 

The early Tamils were a hardy and warlike people 
among whom women enjoyed an almost equal status with 
their male kinsmen. The policy of the early li'ibat states 
was based on the — 

{a) Communal village . 

(b) Various popular assemblies of priests and 
ministers; and local elders; 

(c) Chiefs. 

The power of the chiefs was at first fully limited but 
gradually rose in course of the perpetual warfare. 

The predominance of tlie t,ri!.)al principle, the persist- 
ent enmity among the tribes and the influence of some other 
factors coniiiluited to the long-cmitinued existence of small 
principalities and chiefshijis. These in their turn rc.sisted 
the growth of a centralised monarchy, controlling the local 
affairs of the different units and jirovinces. Northern 
influence or foreign contact fostered the growth of the 
imperial ideal, but a powerful king — a Permerddi or a 
Nurmarddi — never destroyed the chiehhi])s or the auto 
nomy of the localities. Local autonomy remained the most 
dominanit ])olitical princijile and in social life the self- 
sufficient village commuiuty remained the uiut. (Nee S. K. 
Aiyangar's Conti'ibul ions of Souah Indi:;. XIX). 

The influence of this Village. Community lasted 
throughout the history of Tamilakam and even now we 
have a similar village type with co-operativ(' institutions 
and communal oiganisation. 
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PaUarax.— With the advent of the Pallavas, a new era 
begins in the adniinislrative history of Southern India. 
The Pallavas were northerners in origin, and as such they 
were always ivgarded a,s foreigners by the Tamils. They 
established themselves in Tonda-mandalam, the Gahga 
vad! and Vehgi (Vehgai-Nadu). 

Pnder them we have the e^'olution of a now type of 
administration which im})Osed a superstructure of northern 
origin and northern ideal of government upon ilhe local and 
communal institutions of the south. 

At the bottom of the system was the Village or Grama. 
A number of villages constituted a Kottam or Desa and a 
number of Kottam.^ made up a Rostra which was more 
often synonymous with Manclala. 

For the administrative history of the Pallavas, the 
Hirahadgalli Copper plates of i^ivaskandavarman (E. I., I, 
51, as well as the Rayakota plates of Skanda.sisya (E. I., V, 
the Omgodu plates of Vijayaskandavarman (E. I., XV), 
the Kurain plates of Paramesvaravarman T (Ft. I. I., Vol. T. 
144). are very important. From these we know that the 
Pallava kings, who often took the title of Dliarma- 
viahdrfiia, succeeded in building up a more comprehepsive 
administrative machinery, which was on the northern 
model. While the i)rovinces (rd.sfras) and subdivisions 
were imder the charge of Dt^s-ddhilx'rta.^ , minor officials 
known as Vipitta.s ( T w/p-fr/.s-) took care of royal interests 
in the villages. Amdfyns sn[)ervised the administration 
and gave orders. 

In the midst of the country were established garrisons 
commanded by ^apikas (^difaka.s-) and customs houses 
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[Mandcipas) in charge of the Mcinda pi.^. Other important 
officers were the Tv thikas {Tirtliikas) who tt'ok charge of 
bathing places and ferries(i) Gi/lntikas (Gionikas) took 
care of the forests. Roaming spies (SancuTantakas) watch- 
ed over the conduct of the people. Vallaras and 
Govallavas are also mentioned (E. I., I, Xo. 1). 

In the territories of ithe conquered princes, much of 
authority was felt to the local rulers. This was a source 
of weakness, for the princes of Kerala. Pandya and Cola 
country took the earliest opportunity of revolting. 

Over local officers were the higher officials of the central 
government. These included— 

0) The A maty as — Probably advisers of the king or 
supervisors of the civil government ; 

(2) The Rahasyddhikrtas — Privy Councillors enjoying 
royal trust; 

(3) The Sevdpaiis — Military officers commanding 
troops and chastising local and foreign enemies. 

Local Admbnstration under the Pallavas . — Villages 
and towns were administered by local assemblies, i.e. the 
Sabhds and the Xayarattaras. Their functions, duties and 
constitution are to be discussed in full in a later section, 
fn villages and towns, measures were taken to have a com- 
prehensive land survey a.s well for water supply and other 
important local works. 

The Cola Administration -Oi\ the decline of the 
Pallava power towards the close of the IXth century A.D., 
(he Cola power revived at the instaiic-e of Vijayalaya and 
by Parantaka Parakesari Varman (906 — 947), though 
his successor Rajaditya met his death at the battle of 
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Takkolani, af the hands of a feudatory of Krsna TIT. 
ruder Rajaraja the (’ola Empire wa'=' fully consolidated 
(9^.")— Iul2) thouoh a continuous war was waged by the 
(’olas with the Crdukyas. 

The f’oh'.s succeeding Rajaraja consolidated a fine 
administrative system. As under the Pallavas, the 
highest i;nit,s were known as Mandalas, of which six 
existed : — 

(a) Ti'uda-mandalam- Pallava. country. 

(b) Chola-mandalam — ('triginal Cola country. 

(c) Solakerala-mandalam — Kongu country, knowm as 
Salem and Coiinljatore district, s. 

(d) Rajaraja-mandalam-- Pan of Pandya country. 

(c) Gahgaikondacola-inandalam-Western Ganga coun- 
try and parr of l^Iysore. 

(/) Xikharilicola-mahdalam- Eastern Gaiiga country 
and part of ^lysoi'e. 

To these were attached \’ehgai-nadu or Vehgi, the 
country of a dependent ally. As would apjiear from above, 
the Mandalas were originally independent countries like 
those of the Keralas, Pallava,s and Gangas. Xew names 
were given to them after the Cola ruler w^ho conquered 
them. Mandala in the eyes of the Colas, was the highest 
territorial division and the Colas called Maharastra by the 
name of Ratta-mandala. 

Villages were the smallest units of the Empire. A 
numlier of villages constituted a Xadu. A number of 
Xfuliis made up a Kottam. Tn .the Cola country proper, 
there was the administrative division of Valanadu, a 
number of which constituted the Cola-mandalam. .\ccord- 
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ing to K. Aiyengar, there wei’e eight such \'alana<hts (see 
Iyengar's . I ar/V',v/ hrlia^ 171 IT.'), Deccair 15k.. \'). 

The I'ola gevenunent was hast'd uiion a highlv itrganis- 
ed village.systeni administered hy a local assemhlv oi- Sahha . 
Similar sahhds existed in townships 

I h(' higher excutive machinciy under the t'ola kinns 
comprised -- 

{a) A number of ser;-etaries tu' a<lviscrs, tlu' chief 
secretary having the tiile of Olai-nayaka, 

{h) Sendpafis; 

(r) .fiidgts and magicji'aipc, (Adhil'arni]ni<)\ 

(d) Tax collectors, (ulls-gathei-ers, elc. {Kan)i)\ 

{p) Officers and accr'untaTits in towns (Xat/aratfain). 
fn the ('('iiquered countries, tlu' local lailers were left 
with much a.uthority. (Gradually, howcvei’, the Cola kings 
replaced them i)y royal princes sent out fiom ilu' capital. 
(For Cola administration see Iyengar's Decciin I5k.. X; 
Ancient India, Ch. VI). 

Pd ndya-Kcnda . ailministraiive history of th(' 

Pandyas and Keralas presents nothing of special interest 
except the autonomous village system and the existence of 
minor chiefships. On the fall of the Colas, the Pandyas 
organised a transient empire which lasted for nearly half a 
century, only to be extinguished by the attack of the 
Mussalman army under Bialik Kafur. 

The central executive body gradually came to comsoli- 
dato its j)ower and it was modelled on the northern ad- 
ministration. .\s regards the first eTn[)ire very little of 
details is known. Under datila I’arantaka we find men- 
tion of I ttarn-mantrimh and Mnhd-<d mantas (Xilakantha 
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Sastry s Pandyas, sa), while in tli*^ i^^;ull'as Mnseuin plates 
\v(‘ have a refcieiu e to Mal(fiiiid(Ui>ia]ci^a (officev in charge of 
elepha.nts). 

The sinalh'sl adniinislialive divisions as in the earliest 
pei'i(al were the \'illaeos or (Irdrnas. The next higher unit 
was llie Xadn or the Nad or the Kiirram which is often 
designated hy'ihe term Rdsfrrt. The Nad hf.d an indepen- 
dent existenci' with its own officers and its local customs. 

(N. Sastri, Pandyas, Ch. ITT, VTT. etc.) 

But in Kerala, cue remarkable institution attracts our 
attention, namely, the republican federation which was 
(•rganised by the local Brahmins. According to recorded 
tradition, there were til chiefships, which united to form ;; 
federatioti with elective office-bearers, wdio controlled the 
the affairs of the state. After a considerable period, how- 
('ver, there were quarrels among the leaders and the 
headshi[) of the state was vested in the Nay;;r [U’ince (>f the 
locality, who bore the title cf Peiinnal (Pc/’ = great, 

1' or the administration of Kerala, we have the w’orks 
and contributions of recent wiiters including Mr. K. p 
Menon {Jourjial of Indian llifstory, 102.3). and Mr. Pillay 
(T. A., XXPS ). According to them, for administrative pur- 
poses, Kerala came to be divided into Mfulus (ruled by 
\adnrdlis), Drsai/ts (luled t)y Dosard'h and the smallest ‘ 
divisions were the villages— the Gramas of the Xambudris, 
the Taras of the Nayars and the (^Iicri of the lower caste 
people. In \dd//s a royal StnrlpaG was in charge of the 
military and the police. 

The PninimaJs authority grewy but the voice of the 
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people remained supreme and they met in Kuftams or 
asseml)lies. The smallest Kiittiiiiis were those of the village- 
people under the Kdiauarars end they discussed local affairs 
and, sometimes meeting tinder the Asan, settled communal 
disputes. The Assembly of the Aadti wa,s more powerful 
and discussed topics of greater interest. The lis divisions 
of the country had these assemblies and in the IXth century 
or thereabout assemblies of oOO. or (tOt) or even 0,000 used 
to meet. Later on, there was a big assembly for tlie whole 
country which was ])resided over Ity the Valin randd till 
the Xlllth century when the Za.morin assented the i)re- 
sideucy. According to (me authority s-nch an assembly was 
hek! even as late as 1743 .\.D. The Rritish, however, 
ignored the local organisation of the Xavars {see C. V. 
Vaidya, V(tl. Ill, 407—409). 

In these communal administl•ation^, the temples jdayed 
an inijtortaut part and each of lliese had its ('thce-bearers 
and assemblies. The assembly could remove the Tcdhjalran 
and was presided over by the Pali-Xayar. Similarly the 
Adhikahnuls, including the Potarah-. were subject to the 
assembly. All duties of the coIlecLon of taxes and manage- 
ment of temples were supervised by the assembly. The 
tem[)le assembly also discharged im])oi'tant socio-economic 
functions and temples supervised local uteds and ;uded a^ 
banks (Tali Ins., 1. II. Q., 1\', l.}2). 
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PRO^ IXCIAL GOVERNMENT 

While Ihe kiiii> was .supreme in the state, and directed 
ttie general policy of government as well as the conduct of 
wars and alliancas, the administration of the differetd dis- 
tricts of the country was in the hands of local officials. 
Prol)al)ly, in the provinces round the capital the kiiiy' 
exercised yovernmenlal authority, but the outlying districts 
were entrusted to his deputies. These deputies, subject to 
their loyalty to their master, the king, were supreme wifhiti 
their jurisdiction. They supervised the administration, 
administered the laws, promulgated royal edicts, looked 
to the [)reser\'ation of life aud i)rof)erty, fought against 
the local enemies to i)eace and redressed the grievances of 
subjects. Tlnvse provincial governors belong to three 
ca(eg'..)ries : — 

(n) Junior members of the royal family including the 
yottnuer brothers and >ons of the king and sometimes 
uncles. s;:!is-in-laws cr relatives of the king by marriage. 

{})) Eminent officials or trusted ministers who were 
aj)])Ointed to rule the provinces. 

(c) Feudatories, who acknowledged the paramount 
authority of the king, obeyed his commands, })aid tribute 
and fo'Ught for him. 

{(i) Prinrrs of dir roiial fatiiHij . — Princes of the royal 
family were more often .selctbed to fill the j)ost of provin 
cial governors. Such a practice .'^eems to have existed 
among the Maiiiyas. .\soka him.s(df was the vicerov of 
Pjjaiii and his s;;n Kunala was in charge of tiie Taxila 
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province.. The Mitvas as well as the Andhras similarly 
ap])ointed priiici's of the royal l)lood to act as provincial 
governors. Such a practice probably existed under the 
CxU])tas but w(' have very little epigra])hic evidence except 
the ease of Rumara Govinda Gupta. Tint later on this be- 
came an almost universal practice among the rulers of 
Mediaeval Hindu India and we have innumerable inscrip- 
tions proving this. Thus, under Pulakesi II. his younger 
l)rother Visnu-vardhan ruled first over the Satara region 
and later in Vengi, where with liis brother's consent he 
founded an independant dyttasty of his own. Pulakesi's 
two sons Candraditya anti Adityavarman, ruled the 
Savantavandi district and the region near the confluence 
of Kistna and Tungabhadra respectively. Pulakesi's 
successor 'i’ikramaditya put his brother Jayasinhavarman 
over Lata where he ft'unlled a line of his own. Among the 
Gangas we have the practice of appointing princes to rule 
jtrovinces (Rice — 44). Among the Ra.strakOtas, Dhruva 
appointed his eldest son Marakkasara to rule over the 
Gangavadi region selecting his younger son Govinda III 
for the crown. Govin'da gave Lata to his younger brother 
India who founded a Rastrakuta dynasty there. Lnder 
the Cfilukyas of Kalyan, we hud Somesvara's sons ruling 
jiortions of the emjiire and under Vikramaditya ^'I, his 
brother. Jayasinha. luled Vanavasi but revolted. 

In the extreme south as well as under the later 
dynasties we have the same practice of appointing royal 
princes to the provinces. Tlu' Pallavas followi'd the same 
practice and the Golas wire fond of it. The Gola Raja 
dhiraja made it a practice to confci' vicerovalties on sons. 
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uncles, broihcls and cousins. Vongi was granted to a Cola 
prince while in other provinces sons of the king were 
appointed. 

Fpmah' Gorei iiors . — Queens and royal princesses were 
often r.ppointed to lule provinces. We have many references 
to such in the Karnata records under the Calukyas of 
Kalyan. Thus in 10o3, under Semesvara I, Queen Mailala- 
devi ruled X'anavasi. fit lO.ld Queen Kelaladevi governed 
the Ponnavadu aerahara enjoying 1 '3 of the leveiiue. 
The .six queen.s of Vikrama VI all enjoyed territories as 
annabliO(ias (D.K.D. 44^). Somesvara T's aunt, the amazon 
Akka, ruled a [irovince of 200 villages and laid siege to 
Cokal. A daughter of Vikrama VI, ^lailala married to 
a feudatory, Jayakesin Kadamha, ruled a province under 
and along with her husljand. 

Ministers <dc.--Viceroys and governors were often 
recruited from al)le officials or ministers of proved loyalty 
and efficiency. Of such we have innumeral>le mention in 
the insciij)tions. Thu.'- uiuh'r the Wauryas, some of die 
Mahanultras and Ay.ip'ulas wert* memhers of the higher 
ljureaucraev. Cnder the Ouplas, Pariuulatta and Chakra- 
palita ruled Oujarat. The rulers of Pundra Vardhana 
under the Guidas were selected from the higher bureau- 
ciac.v while Bhukti.s wii’e ruled 1)V Pparikas and 
Kumartinuilvas who also ruled the \'isayas oi' minor 
subdix isious (I)amodei pur Itiscfiptious). Cnder the Palas, 
tii(' ministei' \'aidyadeva was appointed to the province of 
Piauj,N'<'ti'’apura where he made lumself king, 

Cndei' the Pallavas we meet with prox incial governors 
; lid generals ruling provinces and nuinx' of these xvere 
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selected fi'om tlie hiphev i)iire;nici'acy or from amongst 
trusted ministers. 

The Rastrakutas and (’alukyas of Kalyan. not otdv 
emj)l(jyod sncii minister^ and liusled onicials, !)Ut very 
often ontrnstvd province.-', to al)le feudatories and often 
t.) friemily allies. Of fi'iemily allies under the Rastia- 
kfilas, we have the example^ of Butup;; 11 who had s(dzed 
the (langa kinpdom with Rastrakfila help atnl latei' (Ui 
fought on behalf of one of the aspirants to the Rasjrakuta 
crown. As reuaids feudatories aitpoiniad to viceroyaltie.'^ 
and po\ ernorship. we 'iiid a hirue number recruiie'l 
from amongst ihrm. The Idsl' i-y ot ( Ittiip.'ivat.li or 
X’anavasi afl'oids us a laiuv uiimlier of such examples. 
Thus under (b.viuda 111, l)osiraj;i rnhd V;;navasi while 
under the ('alukyas of Kalyan we find a huge number 
of priiict's belougiug to haidalory himilies ruling pro- 
vinces like \'an;ivasi. Prominent among these were 
inahaniandalesvaras <tnd mahamandaliktis belonging to 
the silahfiras of Koidrana, the Paudyas, Rat t as or the 
Kadambas. Under the same Calnkyas, we fitid also trusted 
ministers like iMahapiadhana Anantapala or Govintlarasa 
holding these high offices, lender the Yadavas of Devagiri 
w'e find many governors not belonging to the royal family. 
The most ])romiucnt of them were the governor appointed 
by Mahadeva to rule Konkana, w hile under Simhatia, Bichu 
and Beehan ruled the south. .Among the feudatory governor^ 
during the reign of A ikrama A I may la^ meutiont'd Kirti- 
vr.rman Kadand)a of llangtil. Afunja of Simla family, 
Satyadeva, Ktilyanesvara of the dimntavahatia lineage, 
Dadhibhandaka Rastrakuta, santivarman II Kadamba of 
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Huno'al, Aiiaiitadeva Silaliara, fiiivala (Kadamba of (ioa) 
(Fleet D.K.I). 44!Fr)2t) I’andya Tribhal)anainalla of 

(iokarua, T’davadifya of the Wesleni (faiiges, Permaddi 
of the Jinifdavahaiia line, and .\eha Sinda in addition to 
fendaloi'v princes who ruhal their lieredifary jjossessions. 
Later on, towards the close of Palnkya rule, the govern 
ment of these provinces i)assed to Vijjala Kalaciirya 
who took the earliest opportnidt\ of making himself 
independent, 

large part of a kingdom was in the hands of heredi- 
tary feudal rulers, .some of whom maintained themselves 
by transferring their allegiance to a rising dynasty, while 
others raised themselves to feudatory position by their 
loyalty and devotion which enabled these founders of 
families to transmit the governmental office to their sons 
and grandsons. 

Thus in each monarchv, a portion remained directly 
under the king, who a[)iiointed his relatives or trusted 
officials to ride remote districts, while the rest was in the 
hands of feudatories of various grades. Apart from these 
there were the Agraharas, communes, and towns where 
local autonomy was often exercised by the elders, holders 
of privileges or corporations. 

Feudatorips of the Vakatakas.—ThQ Vakatakas had 
their feudatories. At least one line has been found out, in 
the Ajanta Cave Ins. (Ar. S.W.I. IV) of which the names 
of [irinces fr-un Dhritarastra, Harisamba, Saurisamna, 
I’pendragupta, Kaca, Bhik.suda.sa, Xiladasa, Kaca TI, 
Krsnadasa and Ranasamlia have been recorded. 
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Der(‘an Feiidatorirs xritdtn- llir Cdhilcyos and Rdstra- 
kutas . — ITnder the C'aliikyas and RashakTitas, the major 
part of their territories seems to liave l)'^en in the hands of 
feudatories. First of all these, were the Rrdtas who weie 
the direct successors of the Maharattis and Bhojas of the 
Andhia ])eriod: The Nalas of Nolamvadi in Vellari and 
Karnal who were pnt down repeatedly by the Calukyas, 
the Alaurya of Konkan with Puri as capital; the Sendrakas 
(Fleet D.K.D. ]). 2!)2) and the Kalaccuris. Other minor 
families also existed and probably the Crdnkyas them- 
selves originally held a small kingdom under the suzerian 
authority of some powerful kings. 

Inscriptions bring to light many minor princes 
and feudatories. Thus from the Goa plates of Satyasradya, 
we know of one Indravarman of the Reppana family 
(d.B.B.A.S. IX. Saka 532). Similarly we find another 
family, the Sendrakas to which Kirtivarman's uncle 
Sree Ballabha Senangaraja belonged (Ep. Ind. Ill) 
and the Balagamve Kanarese Inscription mentions the 
feudatory maharaja Pogilli belonging this Sendraka family 
(I. A. XIX). From two other inscriptions we know that the 
Aluva princes Satyavaha and his successors were feuda- 
tories under Vinayaditya (Sorab plates I.A. XIX, and 
ITarihar plates, I. A., VII of Saka 614-616). The Adur 
Sanskrit and Kanarese inscriptions of Kirtivarman 
mentions a king Sinda of Pandipur and Madhavafi. 
From the main family small dynasties also arose. The 
I.A. XX mentions a Calukya Parahita-raja. 

Feudatories of the Rastrakntas 

The Rastrakntas had innumerable feudatories, who 
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vnlod llioir loviitories liy herediiarv right. Prominent 
among (he foinialories were. 

(a) TJi'’ Raffa.s \A'ho were ])robably descended from 
the local barons oiioinallv ruling i\[aharastra and the 
Ra.st rakntas fhemselves were c-ne of the.se families. 
(Ki('lho]'n's lisl 7.'d Amoohavar.sa i.s called Atisayadhavala 
of (he Rat (a family of I.atlalura. fPor the Rattas and their’ 
emhlenrs see Ej). Ind. Vol. \'ri.) The Ratta samantas were 
many and in one inscri[)lion, iianrely the Sanjan })late.s. 
they are said (o have more than once risen in revolt. Their 
inscriptions are numerous and two line.s appear to have 
l)een ])rominent namely, the Ratta mahasamantas of 
Saundatti (Kielhorn's list no. 7h et sec.) and the Rattas of 
Latfadura — of which the gcneoiogy is found in the inscrip- 
tions (Ivielhorn's list nos. 141-20^). 

The Yndnras 

In the northern region in the so-called Senna country, 
there e.visted the Yadavas, who for a long time remained a 
feudatory line but on the fall of the western (bllukyas of 
Kalyan they rose to independence raid })ros[)erity. 

(t>) The Simla mahamandalesvaras -(Kielhorn's list no. 
144-1.11. See E.J. note E.I. XIV. 2ti.-) Some of these Simla 
chiefs had their centre at Bhogavati ; others describe them- 
selves as lords of Karhad. Some of the Sindas called 
themselves Sindagovinda and Patalacakravarti while some 
call themselves lords of Ekasavargo. The sindas gave the 
name to their principality sindavadi. 

('■) The Kadainhas were probably connected with the 
Kadambas of \ anavasi who had minor capitals at Palasika 
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(Plalsi), Ucchasi'inoi and Tviparvata (Flret D.K.D. ]). 2^4). 
Some of these mahamandalesvars ruled with capital at Goa 
while others took ihe title of Lords of Konkaua. We have 
another line of Kadamhas of Han^al (who however call 
themselves lords of Vanavasi). 

{d) The Pandyas of Konicava ■) Kielhorn's list 
(e) Pandyas of Xolamvadi. I (nos. 212-252), 

(/) The Silahara princes calling themselves mahaman- 
dalesvara and lords of Tagara and residing ;it Kolhapur 
(Kielhorn's list 325) and Bulvad (Kielhorn's 323). The siht- 
ras seem to have been esltiblished in a region otice in hands 
of Mauryas of Puri and in Padinfivati dtirg;; and Prantaka 
durga. One i^ilara mahasainanta Pullasakti and his son 
Kaparditi II describe themselves as lords (d the whole 
Konkan (Kielhorn's Ins. nos. 72-72 — I. A. Vol. XVIII). 
Krishna I entrusted tsanaphulla with south Konktin 
(D.K.D. 392). Some of these princes had mahasamantas 
under them and the ^ilaras held sway from saka 930-1113. 
(See Rastrakuta Empire boundaries, Fleet D.K.D. 3^2-S'3). 
In addition to these, the Rastrakidas were overlords 
of the Aluvas and for some time of the W, Gangas. 
As the latter were weak princes, they had to sid)mit to the 
Rastrakutas against the depredations of the Colas. Conse- 
quently they were subject allies or friendly dependents of 
the Ra.strakiitas, with whom they had matrimonial rela- 
tionship. In fact one inscription of Kongani sivamara 
speaks of the king being api)ointed by Ra.strakuta (hndnda 
and Pallava Nandivarman. Butuga II .secured the throne 
with the help of the Rastrakuta king Baddega or Ainogha- 
varsa II, married his daughter, helped Krishna III to gain 
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the throne against the usurper Lalliyam and fighting 
against the Colas at Takkola killed the Cola king. On 
account of this, he seems to have received from the Rastra- 
kutas the principality of Vanavasi 12000 and Belvola 300. 
There are stray references to other feudatories. Thus the 
Torkhed plates (Ep. Ind. Ill) speak of mahasamanta 
Ruddhavarsa, the Kaira Ins. speaks of mahasamanta 
Pracanda son of Dhavala. Several Calukya families 
maintained themselves ev'en after the fall of the Calukyas 
of Badami (Fleet D.K.D. p. 38) and probably from one of 
these the Calukyas of Kalyan rose. The prominent 
feudatories of the Calukyas of Kalyan includes the 
Kadaml)as of Hangal and the Nolambas (Fleet D.K.D. 
p. 437), the Iloysalas ruling the territory between Konkan 
and Vadadavaya, the Rattas of Saundaft, and Yadavas of 
Senna. 

Minor lines and tributaries of the Tamil country 

In the extreme south, innumerable dynasties existed 
and ruled in various localities with varying fortunes, 
under powerful neighbour. Each dynasty had its 
heyday of glory, often succceeded by a period of depen- 
dence and often of political downfall. This struggle had 
been going on from early times. The Banas and Gangas 
had risen to power in the west while the Ceras and Colas 
had made a bid for supreme power as well as the Pandyas. 
But for a time the Ceras, Colas and Pandyas had to submit 
to the Pallavas and on their downfall the Colas became the 
suzerain power. Ultimately, the Keralas became a ruling 
power in the extreme south-west, while, north of them the 
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Hoysalas established their authority after sanguinary 
wars with the Yadavas and others. Of the minor dynas- 
ties, the more important were the Nolambas (a branch of 
Pallavas), the Ganga-Pallavas and the Pandvas of 
Ucchangi. 

In spite of vicissitudes of fortune, these dynasties exis- 
ted for long periods and they gave their name to the locali- 
ties where they ruled. Thus the Ganga territory came to 
be known as Gangavadi (06000). Similarly Nalambavadi 
(32000) and Gaiiga-nadu (6000). 

The Nolambas. — Their line continued for a long time. 
They were under the Gangas, then under the Rastrakutas, 
then successively under the Gangas and western Calukyas 
and under the Colas. 

The Ganga-Pallavas. — A minor feudatory family 
ruled in Ganga 6000, and had their capital at Nandigiri. 

The Pandyas of Ucchangi.- claimed to have been 
mahamandalesvaras and lords of Kancipura. They were 
feudatories of the Calukyas, but were hard pressed by the 
Colas and ultimately became vassals of the Hoyasalas. 

Other minor feudatory families were the Kerala 
'princes and the Pandyas who were repeatedly chastised by 
the Colas, the Kongalvas (ruling in Kongal-nad SOOO) the 
('hangalvas (in Changanad). 

Feudatories of the Gurfara-pratiharas and other 
dynasties of the North. 

The feudatories under the Gurjara-pratiharas were 
numerous. The most promitient among these were : — 

(1) The Chandellas of Jejakabhukti, who afterwards 
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turned their arms against their ('verlord and with the help 
of the Kaeehapaohatas killed Rajyapala (For their alle 
gianee see Khajuraho Ins. Ep. Ind. I). 

(2) Near about Rajorgadh. there was another 
minor Pratihaia line. re])resented by Maharajadhiraj 
Mahetidrajala 

(3) The Devagarh Ins. throws light on another line of 
feudatories represented by mahasamanta Vi.snurama under 
Bhoja (Saka 784). 

(4) The Touiaras . — The Pehoa Ins. of the reign of 
Mahendrapfda sj)eak.c of a line of Tomaras, who built a 
temple. 

(5) Near about Siycdoni, we had different lines of 
feudatorie.s, who bore the title of mahasamantadhipati. 
Three prince.s are known, namely, Gunaraja, Undabhata 
and Durbhata. But another Siycdoni Ins. speaks of a 
maharajadhiraja Niskalanka ruling Siyodoni (ref. E.I. I). 

(6) Some of the Guhilot princes were feudatories of 
the Pratihara.s, especially the line at C’hatsu (See Chatsu 
Ins. I. A. XII). sanlraragana was a great fighter in the 
cause cf his overlord. (Bhoja?). 

(7) The early Chaharnana princes — from Guvaka to 
Sinharaja — who became greater by wresting the territory 
of the Tomaras (See Harsa Inscription I. A. 1913). 

The dynasties which were the successors of the 
Pratihara monarchy had also their feudatories. 

Cfdukyas of Giijaiat.— VmU'V them were several 
feudatory lines namely-^fa') A ynhilot fai/iily of Manyrol 
(under Eumaraprda) (h) Mahamandalesvara Ba])anadeva of 
(iodrahaka. (c) The Cdfuitnanas of A'adal we have the 
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name of Alhanadeva). {;1) The Cahaunnias X'aijalladeva of 
Bi'alima});daka. (o) Tlie Pitmindnis of Can'Imrati we 
have iefeienc(‘ h^ one inandalika l)liara\a!'sadeva and 
inaJiamandaless ara Ihijnknla Soina-ainha. if) Another line 
of inahamaTnJalosvaras were the Rdi/alras of '\\(i-'u1ali. One 
of the princes was Samania Sinha. 

(,i;) The Vodami fainilij of .Vadol.--(I. A, we 

have a prince Pratapasinha of this line. 

The feudatorif's of the Candellas inclinh'd (a) The 
[vacchai>avhat; s of Gwalior- (/A and another line re- 
presented hv niaharanalva Iviunaraprda under the Candella 
Trailokyavarimun 

(.'cdi Fondatorit s 

(1) The most important Cedi feudatories were the 
f.’edis of ^'oLirh Ko.sola with caj)ital at 'Ratnapur. We 
have a large number of inscriptions l)elongdng to these 
princes. There were minor vassals like Maharanaka Kirti- 
varman of Kakkaredrika under Jayasinha or Bhogikapala 
Nirihullaka under Sankargana. 

Guhadavula feudatories . — We have very little infor- 
mation about the Kanauj princes but the following feuda- 
tories are met with in the inscriptions. 

(rt) a line of feudatories of whom one was Ranaka 
Lava napra vaha . 

(b) feudatory Singara X'atsaiaja. 

(c) The Rastrakiila line of Badaun represented hv 
Madanapala and Laksmana[)aia. 

icl) Probably also the Raslrakfitas of Wagadha. 

Feudatories of the Cdhattidvas of Sauihhara. They too 
had their feudatories but we have little details about them. 
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Paramnva feudalnrieH. —We have very little reference 
to Paraniaia feudatories. 7'he most im])orfant feudatory 
line \^'as that founded by Mahakumara Laksmivarmana- 
deva son of Yasovarman, near Bhopal. Laksmivarman 
was a samanta. 

There was a junior branch of the Paraniaras at 
Vagada (Bhander. List no. 133). 

Rifjlits and privde(in<i of fendatorips . — Within their own 
territories, the feudatories enjoyed autonomous rule and 
e.vercised many of the functions of sovereign authority. A 
feudatory state was organised on the model of an indepen- 
dent monarchy and feudal princes had their own officials 
like the Sandhivigrahika, amalya or Pratihara. They 
ruled their territories without interference, administered 
justice, made gifts and land-grants, maintained armies 
and even issued edicts in their own name. 

All this appear from the innumerable inscriptions of 
the feudatory princes many of whom held authority in 
their territories for continuous periods extending over two 
or three centuries. Of such lines may be mentioned the 
Rattas, the Silaras, the Pandyas of Konkana, the Nolama- 
bas, and various other lines of the Deccan and the south, 
who maintained themselves by transferring their allegiance 
to the rising power of the day. 

It was customary for them to put the names of their 
suzerains in their grants and inscriptions and sometimes 
the era which had been started by their suzerains. This 
was an universal custom and requires hardly any discus- 
sion. Many of the princes had separate crests and banners 
and we have already mentioned this. Feudatory princes 
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seem (o have enjoyed the riyhl of issuini; their eoiiis. This 
.subject has not yet been caiefnlly stndi('(l l)nt we have no 
hesitation in statiny tliat th(‘ riylit of i>sniny coins was an 
accej)ted piiticiplc at least dniiny the earlier period. We 
have coins issued hy many of the satraps jfsintly with their 
snzeiains (Azc'S A’ As])avarma. ( iondopheines c't- Sasas. 
(h'ndo[ihernes & Aspavarma, Whiteheail, P.M.f. T. no. Pit), 
147, loO. 157, lott; see also pp. Ki?! for coins of Kahjnhala. 
and Liaka). Coins wei'e issued hy the .Xndhi'a fciidatori('s 
and we have specimens of lhos(' issoed liy a .5[ahar;;i thi 
(Rapson C.A.W.K. Coins pp. 57-7)!»t. \'alcd)hi [uinces 
issued coins with the nam-^'s of Kumaraynpta and ;>kanda- 
gupta with their own Trident symbol in place of the 
peacock of the rin})tas (J.R.A.^. I'A):! p. 137 , Rapson I.C. 
p. 25). Sirnih’.rly they issued theii' i)uli type coins though 
bearing Cupta names (Allan j). CT). Coins bearing 
the NO'i'ds Sri Rana Ilasti .seem to have been issued by the 
Parivrajaka Ilastin (Rapson p. 2 ^. Cunningham — Coins of 
Mediaeval India p. b). 

In lieu of the enjoyment of unmolested local authority 
within their territories, the feudatories were bound to pay 
tributes and customary dues, to attend important cere- 
monial occasions like the coionation of the overlord or the 
performance by him of Asvamedha or other important 
sacrifices, and to render military help in times of need. 
We find very often the employment of feudatories against 
foreign enemies, or against rel,>els at home. The records 
of the Ra.strakfitas and Calukyas of the Deccan as well r.s 
those of the Rajput kings speak of this. 

Many such recorded instances are found in the 
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inscriptions. To mention a few, a Gupta feudatory lost 
his life in fighting for his overlord. Amoghavarsa 
sent Rankesa to conquer the Ganga Racamalla (£.1. VI. 
[). 25 Rice p. 42). Hutuga the friend and son-in-law cf 
.\moghavar.sa fought against and defeated the Colas 
at Tukkola. The Ganga Mara Singha fought to restore the 
Ra.strakuta Intlra. The Hoysalas were employed against 
enemies by the (Alukyas of Kalyan. The Paramara feuda- 
tories fought against the enemies of their overlord (C. V. 
Vaidya, M.Il.I. II). Such was the case with the great 
feudatories of the Pratiharas. The Calukya Bhima sent his 
general the Paramara Dharavarsa against the Ghori who 
suffered a defeat. 

But certain limitations were imposed on feudatories 
by the suzerain power. Probably these restrictions were 
on the lines of those suggested in the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya (Text 1st edition p 308 Ch. on Dandopanata- 
vrttani). According to Kaujilya : — 

(1) Feudatories had to perform their stipulated 
agreements, 

(2) they were to inform and invite their overlord on 
the occasion of new undeitakings, the marriage of 
children or their inaugurations, 

(3) they could not build fortresses without the over- 
lord’s {)ermission, 

(4) they could not hold communication with the 
ministers and high officials of the suzerain without 
his permission, 

(5) they had to inform th«> overlord about the acquisi- 
tion of new land, 
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(6) the_y had to inform him on the oocasion of the out- 
hreak of a revolt or an attack on them l)v another power, 

(7) they had always to place themselves at the dis- 
posal of the lord and had to olfer prayers for his g(>od. 

These were the restrictions imjiosed on them, but 
what were really observed is difficult to hnd out and 
feudatories did not always conform to the restrictions 
imposed on them by their overlords. We have instances 
of private war carried on by them s' lnetimes with the con- 
nivance of ovetioids and .sometime.*^ in defiance of them. 
Thus even under Vikrama \'I, w»‘ find private wars 
i>etween feudatories. 

ruder the Pratiharas e find such instances. Thus, 
the I na inscription ([..\. IX p (5) records a fight between 
the Calukya Sanianta A'.'anivarman and the ra])a. 
Dharanivaraha. Similarly th'c Terahi Ins. (I. A. XVII 
p. 202) records a fiaht between two feudatories of the 
Tratihclras namely Gunaraja and Piidabhata. 

They often exchanged territories and we have at least 
one instance of the sale of 12 villages by Mahamanda- 
lesvara Munja to another feudatory of Vikramaditya 
(E.I. Ill Xo. 43). 

Feudatories often strengthened themselves by marital 
alliances with the family of the overlord. We have many 
instances of such alliances from south Indian history 
es])ecially the Calukyas of Kalyan. The inauguration of 
a feudatory was attended by the overlord or his represen- 
tatives. In the inscriptions of the Valabhi princes we have 
references to it as also in the history of other feudatorv 
families. 
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All these however varied in the case of different 
grades of feudatories and in this respect at least three 
classes of feudatories may be recognized e.g. (a) feudatory 
lines subsisting from Ijcfore the rise of the suzerain power 
!)ut )'educed to vassalage. 

(1)) Feudatory lines established by junior branches of 
a powerful dynasty (like the Paramara Mahakumara line 
and the junior Cedi line of Ratnapura). 

(c) Feudatories of creation. 

As regards the firsi two. we need not say anything. 
Feudatory lines of the first category were numerous like 
the Kadamlras, the Pallavas. or the Gahgas. These were 
once independent powers or otTshoots of them but had to 
submit to powers like the Rastrakiilas or Colas. 

As regards the feudatories of creation, we have many 
such instcUices though inscriptional accounts are rather 
meagre and whatever infornuition we have, mostly comes 
from the south. Rut though few in number, inscriptions 
throw much liglit on the relation Ijetween overlord and 
feudatory and the grant of fiefs on condition of military 
help. Such feudal grants are found in the South Indian 
in>criiJiioi)s. Thus iu E.I. vol. I , we find a grant of 750 
villages to a chief lyv the Kastrakfda Krsna. Another 
inseription in E.I. VI e.,g. the Atakur grant of Kr.sna II 
speaks of conferring the Ranavasi 12000 on Rutuga for 
military hell). The confeiring of land for military help is 
also prov(Hl bv another inscriptieii of Rutuga who as 
n ward for help, received not only the Ranavasi 120t)0, but 
the Relvola 300. The Konmi Ins. (E.I. \’I.) speaks of a 
piince, Rankcsa-raja who enjoyed 30000 villages under 



Amoghfivarsa. Feudatories in their turn granted villages 
to subordinates and as instanees we have the grant of 12 
villages by Eryappa to Ib-uga who commanded a force of 
Nagarattas. Similarly Butuga granted the Atakur 12 to 
a subordinate Manalera, wi^h the ceremony of laving his 
sword. (E.I. Ill Atakur Ins. of Krisna). In the Yadava 
records we find the grant of 32 villages to Acyutanayaka, 
(E.I. XIII) while in northern India, we have at least 
one instance of a grant of a village to the family of a 
deceased warrior (Garrah ])late E.I. XVI) by the Candella 
Trailokyavarman. In the extreme south, the grant of 
military fiefs (raktakodagi) were common (Jsee Bice— 
Mysore and Koorg). 

Ordinary ])eo})le who were also granted lands and 
privileges, rose to })r('minen(.-e and became governors or 
feudatories. We have some instances from south Indian 
history. The Ai)lur inscriptions (E.I. V) of Vikramaditya 
VI speaks of the gradual j)roinotion of one of his official. 
One of them Eanahganabhairava Govinda became maha- 
samantadhipati, mahapradhana, mahadandanayaka and 
governor of Banavasi. Sometimes not merely villages but 
other rights, titles and honours were conferred as we find 
in the South Indian inscriptions. Thus one inscription (I. \. 
VIII) speaking of the victories of Vira Nolamba, confers 
on ^klarosethi, who had killed Kulva-raya, an umbrella, 
planquin', an escort, a throne and eight other rights. 
Similarly the Belatora Ins. of Rajendra Cola, mentions the 
rise of a sudra to the j^osition of a mandalika thoimh for 
some fault of his he was killed and his wife became sati. 
Sometimes minor rights and privileges were also granted. 
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The Taki plaies (E.I. M 35) of Rajeiulva Chodaganga 
eonferied on some family, the right to receive betels from 
a gold plate. 

The e.vtent of territory conferred on feudatories or 
enjoved by them of cour.se varied. Sometimes they ruled 
big tracts. We have in.scriptious (E.I. VI) proving that a 
juahamandale.svaia Ketaraja ruled 6000 villages. In 
another we find a Cola feudatory ruling 6000 villages. 
While we have two other in.scripti iis the first of which 
(E.I. VI 26) meution.s a feudatory Buddharaja enjoying 73 
villaues under the E. Calukvas while in another a maha- 
mandalesvara ruled only 30 villages under his suzerain 
Vikrama VI of Kalyan. 

Tendencieti of feudal />/7acc.s-.— Feudal princes however 
were generally dissatisfied with their subordinate position 
and always tried to assert independence. Many of the 
founders of the great dynasties of the Deccan or the 
South were in origin feudal piinces. Thus Bhatarka the 
j'rogenitor of the Maiti'akas of Valabhi was only a sena- 
[)ati. Gradually his succe.ssors assumed the higher title of 
maharaja and afterwards assumed the styles and titles of 
inde})endence. The early Cfdukyas were minor princes 
who seized sovereign j)ower fiom the Kalacuryas. Their 
successors, the Rastrakutas had been ke])t in check by the 
Cahdeyas and had been their feudatory but Dantidurga 
establi.shed sovereign power. Such in turn was also the 
case with the ('alukyas of Kfdyan. Later dynasties like 
Ihe Iloysalas of Dvarasamudra or the Yadavas of Devagiri 
as well as the Kakatiyas or the Colas in the South, and the 
t'andcllas, Cahamanas or Paramaras of Xerth India were 
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also feudatoiies. As soon as their suzevaiii power l)eeame 
weak, the able founders of the greatness of these dynasties 
asserled their independence, enlarged theii' dominions and 
made themselves important by successful wars and 
conquests. 

This tendency to rev(>lt is noticeable throughout the 
history of India from the time of the Andhras to the 
Mussalman conquest. It was so great that the suzerain 
power had always to remain on the alert and to wage 
wars to put down rebellious vassals. Southern inances 
often took summary vengeance on a defeated vassal, who 
had dared to revolt. We have' stories of feudatories being 
imprisoned in the C'alukva records while the Cola records 
repeatedly si)eak of cruel [)unishments being inflicted on 
rebellious Kerala and Pandya princes. 

Ackiioiclechjed l eiidal oradation The greater feuda- 
tories had vassal i)rinces under them and these in their 
turn ruled by hereditary right. The terms on which they 
maintained themselves were similar to those enforced on 
their own overlords. This gradation of ruling authority 
is an important principle in the administrative and ])oli- 
tical history of Hindu India: so much so that powerful 
monarchies like that of the Gurjara-Pratiharas, kept oidy 
a part of their territories directly under them leaving the 
rest in the hands of feudal princes. As we pass on 
towards the age of Mussalman conquest we find the multi- 
plication of feudal families and vassals of various grades, 
with various titles. Towards the clo.se of Hindu political 
supremacy we have an alniost ludversally acknowledged 
feudal gradation in the tsnkraniti. This gradation com- 
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billed with iiisciipli>)nal records yives us the following list 
of feudatories in a rising scale of power and authority : — 
Stiinanla 
Alahasainaiita 
(' Mandalika 
I Afahainaiujaliha 
j Mandalesvani 
L Alahainandalesvara 
Kaja 

.\1 aha 1 a j a 

Rajadhiraja 

Alahrirajadhiraj 

ParMuabhattaraka 

(.'akraxartin 


The SukiTaiiti gives 

us the following grade 

; — 


Revenue 

in Karsas 


lacs lacs 

Samanta 

1 

3 

Mandalika 

3 

10 

Raja 

10 

20 

Maharaja 

... 20 

50 

SvaiTit 

50 

106 


Crores 

Crores 

S^amrat 

1 

10 

Virat 

10 

50 


Sarvabhuma or universal monarch 
The inscriptions throw more light on these feudatories 
and their titles and grades. 

At first the feudal gradation was simpler. The 
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greater feudatories of the Gupta period directly under the 
monarch assumed the title of Maharaja (with their wives 
calling themselves MahadevI). Below these were the 
Samantas or Samantadhipatis, but they were prol)ably 
entirely dependent on the king and were of no conse- 
quence. It was during the turmoil succeeding the Hhna 
invasion and the final disruption of the Gupta monarchy 
that the number and gradation of feudatories were 
multiplied. 

In the Deccan, even under the Andhras, feudatories 
like the mrdifirathis and mahal>hojaR existed. On the fall 
of the Andhra monarchy, these maharaihis or rattas be- 
came more important, while in the different localities, new 
families, consolidated local sovereign authority under ])ara- 
mount dynasties like the Calukyas, Rastrakutas and the 
western Crdukyas. 

In the Tamil country, independent chiefs and dynas- 
ties lilce the Kerala i)rinces, the Pfiudyas and Colas were 
reduced to the position of vassals l)y the Pallavas. The 
Ganges and Banas underwent fluctuations in fortune and 
when the Colas Ijecame the suzerain power, they reduced 
their defeated rivals to the position of feudatories. 

From the inscriptions we find various styles and titles 
assumed by the feudatories. Some called themselves 
samantas, other mandalesvaras, other assumed the title of 
Raja and Maharaja while several feudatories of Gurjara- 
Pratiharas called themselves I^laharajadhiraja, only 
refraining from assuming the style of independence and 
paramountcv viz. Paramabhattaraka and Cakravartin. 
Thus, among the Gurjara-Pratihara feudatories we find 
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Aralli;;iia(lpva of Rajoi;i>a(lh calling' hiinsolf ^faliaraja^ 
(lliiraja and tho same title is assiuiu'd by Xiskalaiika, ami 
Diii'bhata yoveiaiiiio- Siyodmii while we ha\'e two feuda- 
toi'ics maliasamaiila \'ibmn;tma and l iiilabhala I'emaiiniio 
satisfied with the less(‘r tithn 

l-'eudalorii's had also other titles. The f’ahamana 
.\lhanadova of Xadul called himself a maharaja while the 
Paramara princes of ('andra' ti (vassals of the Calukyas of 
(iiijai'at) called themselves mamialika, mahamandales- 
vara or Rajakula (l!t3, 2hh. 2l0b The bkihamanas of 
Rhinmal called themscdves mahaiajapiitra and maharaja- 
knla, while many princes r.ssumed the title of Ranaka or 
maharanaka (Ivielhorn's no. I4h, 2Ts. s;y 210 , 22.'), 21s, 
41!)). We have at least one princ(' callino himself Rhogt- 
kaprda (.\irihallnka) no. 42!) A Palnnnana feudatory calls 
himself Adhii'Aja (Him. List 341). The terms Rajakula, 
Maharajakula. Ranaka and Maharaiiaka have given rise to 
the modern titles of Rawal, Malnu’awal, Rana and 
Maharana. 

The feudatories of the Decc'an like the Rattas, Sindas, 
Kadambas of (loa. Pandyas of Kcnkamt lemaiiied s.atisfied 
with the title of mahasamanta, mahHsamanladhi])ati or 
mahamai.idalesvaia. Some of the Kmlambas called 
themselves lord of Konkan”; other assumed the title of 
"lord of Hanavasi " while othei' princc's assunu'd the title 
of mahasamantadhi[)ati, m;.haman(jale.svaraflhi])ati or 
Konkana-Pakravai'tin. 

Kroliitioi) of Rajpuf linie went on. the 

number of feudatories multiplied and the innumerable 
princelings and chiefs coii.solidated their authority. The 
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coiililuious wurfare of I he pei'iocl did tnueh to isti'en^tlieii 
this |)rinci})le. 

The oi'uanisalioM. of I lie Raj])ut huhtiiiu avistocracy 
inai'ked the last phase of (he Sot lo-politieal el'.auge fraught 
also witli great ecouoiuie eonseqiie.nees. The Raj[)ut septs 
which in course of time rose to the traditional nuni!)er of 
thirty-six, gradually established themselves in different 
localities and iin[>osed their aiilhority over a subject 
population of husbandmen, traders and lower grade 
workmen. Districts and subdivisions came to he assigned 
to great leaders and their kitismen, each one of these being 
called upon to fight for the overlord in times of war. 
Gradually, the Inu'editarv [uincijde operated and the 
smallest holders claiming kinship with the Rajput rulers 
became the owners of the soil with the right and privilage 
of fighting leaving all work of production to the peaceful 
subject. Rrahmtns, Priests and traders maintained them- 
selves by obtaining grants and ])rivileges or by forming 
associations or guilds for self-defence. The jieojile at the 
bottom were called upon to ilo service to their masters who 
gradually asserted their i-ights to tribute and service, to 
which new imposts and obligations in course of subsequent 
ages were added. The chief characteristics of the system 
in vogue in Raj])utana have been described by Todd in 
Rajasthan (Vol I, (’luqiter on the Feudal system of 
Rajputana). Though conditions <liffcred in the various 
provinces and ])rincipalit ies the following points are 
worthy of note ; — 

(1) Each Rajiml king had under him, a number of 
chiefs, each bound by ties of fidelity and service and com- 
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manding a s})ecified number of soldiers in the field su])plied 
by him. 

(2) The chiefs holding grants from the king (Pulta- 
wats) had their distinctive badges, crests and banners and 
in some cases (Chief of Salumbra) the right of coining 
silver, and even the right of leading the van of the army or 
actino' as Regent in the absence of the king. 

These vassal chiefs held lands sufficient for their main^ 
tainence (ftrasia— from Gras-maintainence) and had to 
perform unrestricted military services at home and abroad. 
Hut there was another class (the Bhoomin) who held by 
prescriptive jtossession, paid an annual quit rent and did 
local service. 

(3) The vassal was obliged to attend the court of his 
master, to accompany his master in hunt and war and to 
give himself as a hostage or his life in war for his master. 

(41 The tenant was subject to the laws of relief and 
forefeiture but these laws gradually lost their force and 
in many localities fiefs were held in perpetuity. 

(.?) According to the strict rule, land could nut be 
alienated without the consent of the king, but this 
gradually broke down. 

(6) The king claimed the wardship of the minors and 
his permission was required for the marriage of vassals. 

(7) Vassals were required to render aids, like contri- 
butions in times of a marriage of the lord's daughter. 

('^) The vassal clan leader however, was a full master 
within his limits. He could subdivide the land, make pro- 
visions for his children lea\'ing an estate sufficient for 
maintaining the rites and ceremonies of the clan. These 
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ill I urn were subdivided. Families added to their fortunes by 
new acquisitions and thus Hhayads were estaiilished. The 
smallest chief was the owner of a (‘hursa or “knight’s fee.” 
The clansmen looked upon him as their leader and would 
fight for him even against the king as was the practice in 
France or the continent. 

This system was of gradual evolution. As we know 
from the Arthasastra, the grant of land for military ser- 
vice (Ayudhiyaka villages) was known in ancient India and 
even in the days of the Arthasastra kings levied Sena 
bhakta, or subsistence for troops. In times of war and 
anarchy chiefs and sub-chiefs multiplied, and gradually 
custom and time helped in evolving a system of land- 
holding on condition of military service. Minor princes 
saved themselves by submitting to such conditions of 
service. In couise of time, the fighting brotherhood multi- 
plied, and thus with military service and time-honoured 
incidents and customs a feudal system arose. 

Todd, the historian of the Rajputs, made an investi- 
gation into the incidents of this so-called feudal system of 
Raj put ana. To a western observer this system of land- 
holding on condition of military service, the gradation of 
landholders with peculiar i)rivileges and rights and with 
incidents similar to those existing in many countries of 
Europe, appeared to be really feudal, and in the absence 
of a better word to designate the system we may also use 
the same expression. But there were many inherent 
differences. 

First of all, in India it was never fidly accepted that 
all lands belonged to the king. 
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secondly, land enjoytal by ilie Rajput clans and indi- 
vidual leaders rejiiained i-oinplelely vc'sted in tlieni and 
passed by lieredilaiy descent. There were no hard and 
fast laws of esclnait and confi.sealion on misconduct or at 
the will of the lord. 

Thirdh', the membei's of a Rajput sub-clan looked to 
Iheii' own hauler as their (werlord and these clan-lords 
claimed social equality with Ihc kinq. 

Rajput feudalism was thus a sort of (dan feudalism 
and bore a (dose resend)Iance to those organisations 
of Kellie Ireland or of Ihe Highlands. 

doi'CI ’ IIK'Ilt of Lucalifo’.s 

As we have said. i)r()vinc( .s were divided into snndler 
units, nanudy, (a) Small districts, (b) Towns and (cd \'illages 
The name and orgaidsation of such smaller divisions varied 
in the dirt'erent [)arts of India. 

(1) It! Eastern India there weie the \'isayas (sub- 
(li\isious of tlu‘ Bhulctis) lultal liy d’isayaj'atis. Vi.sayas 
weie composed of ;; number of villages as we know' from 
the Rala atid Sena inscfdpt ions. Smaller districts had their 
governors like the rulers of Mandalas or d’isayas or village- 
gi-ou[)s as we kii.ow fiom the Damodarapura inscriptions. 
A'ithin the jurisdiction of siudi local officials who were 
either ^■amantas oi' r(jyal officers Iheia- was an Adhistliana 
or .Vdhikarana whi(di was presided over by the local official 
and wlu're justice was administered by Ihe local judge. 
Within th(' Iocalit\’ i)()lice. pi(d>ets or military out[)osts 
existed and minoi’ offiadals like the Dandanayakas. Danda- 
pa.-i-ikas, (iokulikas, (iaulmikas and S;ailkikas, in addition 
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(o fhp movino- spies, eollecied royal dues, a])i)rehend('d 
criminrds or diseliargcd ilieir other duties. Uuder tluan 
there were the lueuials like the T’-atas and llhatas or the 
Ivhasas, Karnalas and Malavas who were so called because 
they wei-p recruited from the merciiiary adveiilui'ers of these 
localities of India. 

(2) In Western India there were such small divisions 
—Mandalas or village grou])s, sometimes called Pathakas 
subdivided into Pattalas, and occasionally we find village 
groups of 3. 0, 12. 24 etc., the village Imping the smallest 
unit. A Malwa grant speaks of a Prati .lagara.naka. 

(3) In the Deccan the units were the suixlivisions of 
the Rastras called 'S'isayas which were composed of village 
groups while individual villages were the smallest units. 

(4) In Tamil India a number of villages (fn/s) and 
tow'nships (Pams) constituted the smallest division of the 
SaPus ov yads (or Taluks). Koitamas and Pallas were 
separated. This type of organisation lasted till the days 
of the Vijayaynagar kings. Distilcts weie often designated 
by the name of the chief village or towm in them. The ai-ea 
or size of a ^ad varied. Sometimes Mads were designated 
by the number of villages in them and the area wais deter- 
mined by the natural boundaiies like high roads, rivers 
canals etc. Many of the biggest units, as we have shown, 
were called by the name of the chief town or the number of 
villages in them. The W/^/a.v survived in Kanara. Malabar 
and in Tamil countiw proper. 

(."b I’he Kanarese disiricis had a |)('culiar organisation 
of their own though similar to tim.'^e of the Tamil country. 
Pnder the Crdukyas of Kalyan village gioups or Xads liad 
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;iii organisation of their own. Over each of snch oro\i|H 
were the officials, e.g., 

1. Mane-vcrgadde (household-master) 

2. Xad-pergadde (commissioner of a county). 

The Xad-peigadde was assisted by a numl>er of 
officials. The Sudi inscriptions (no. D.) mentions the 
names of these (E.I. XV). We find from it that the village 
group of Kisukad 70, was ruled by a Manevergadde who 
was assisted by — 

1. Two Tantrapalas (Oouncillors or assessors). 

2. A Pradhana. 

3. An Aliya (Secretary to the Council). 

4. A Xad-pergadde. 

Villagc.s or village-groups had a Mayor (Ur-odeya) over 
(hem. while in each village (here was a village accountant 
who was called in Kanara :^ana-bhoga. [E.I. XTTI, XV 
Sudi Ins., Kaleswar, XVI Ablur, IXIX Kaldan. Gadag]. 

Local Gorcruhient 

Having biiefly described the administrative officials 
and divisions of the various parts of Xorlhern and Southern 
India, we pass on to discuss the government of the smallest 
divisions namely the Communes, Towns and Villages. As 
is well known to the students of Indian History, the 
smallest units were practically managed b\^ the local 
inhabitants though minor o/Iicials represented royal autho- 
rity and exacted royal dues. Lo<‘al self-govei'iiment in 
India \\ as fostered by a number of causes. First of all, 
villages all along enjoyed autonomy from almost the Ve<lic 
times. These were hardly <li,«(urbed by the gieat rulers 
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who alleiopti'd to establish Imperial authority during 
subsequent [)criods. Even the Mauryas who cr.rried their 
iuterh'icuce to the mimitcst details of oovormneid allowed 
these village communities to sid)sist, and the ;;utln'r of the 
yreat Arthasastra not only advocated their retcntalion 
hut also strenotheued them by fostering co-operative uuder- 
iakings in local matters and hy checking disobedience to 
local authority on the part of refractory individuals, 
Secondly, after the fall of the ^laniyas none of the 
governments established in the different provinces of India 
thought of carrying their iuterferenci- too far while constant 
wars and turmoils fon-ed the localities thmuselves to 
assume local burdens and to discharge local functions. 

The village community sidisisted throughout the whole 
of India though its character differed in the great divisions 
of the country. In the North and in parts of the Deccan 
the village community was more of an administrative and 
social unit than an almost perfect socio-economic com- 
munal institution as \ve find in Tamil India. In the North 
the village managed its own affairs under the Gramani and 
later on under the Gramika. The medieval designation of 
this village chief was— • 

(a) raltakila in the Malwa region. 

(b) Grumapati or Gramika in Hindustan. 

(c) Gramakilta in the Decu-an. From Pattakila the 
|)resent word Patel has l)cen derived while Gramakfifa iuis 
1)0011 corruiited into the modern Gamot. In some inscrip- 
tions we find nientioii of the Mahattara. Tiie naiiU' 
sidisists in the jtre^mit Mliatre in Koiikan. (Tidin’ tlie 
lier.dman were the Pancli or the tivi' oificials of tlie villagi', 
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of which we find a stowing accouul in Saiihripaivan 
('ha|)ti'i' \'. Tlu'se oflicials were the Sainaharla, tlie hanw 
vidhata, the (ianaka, the l.ekhaka and the Saksi. Koval 
olfieials like the flopas of the Arthasastra colh'cted taxes, 
cheeked acconnis and suptnantended gvon[)S of villages 
from five to a hundred and soniefiines to a thousand. If 
we aie to helievt" in ihe Smrii liter;: t ni‘(', especially Alanii 
and Vajnavalkya, tlie royal olTicials over lO.ini) or lOOt) 
villages were maintained hy grants of lands and occasional 
dues. The village ehh rs adnunisleii'd justice in minor 
cases, regulated tiie u.se of pasture lands, maintained the 
educational and pious foundations and ])Ul down crimes 
within their jurisdiction. Piaciically the same system conti- 
nued throughout the whole of Xorthein India. They also 
legulated the rcniunerjitions of the mechanics and artisans 
tdtached to the villages. The admission of outsiders into 
the village was also in their hands and the uncultivated 
lands lielonging to the \ illage was also under their charge. 

Ti/prs of J'/Ilapos. - As to villagi's various types existed 
like those of the time of tlu' .Vrthasasti;;. That hook men- 
tions villages which either formed parr of the royal 
demesne, or were A^ udhiyakas (held on military tenure). 

la) Some villages were managed by (heir owmers 
to whom they had been given as Agraharas hv the king. 
Such grants of Agraharas are numerous in the history of 
India. 

(h) \'illages were sometimes granted to the temples of 
local gods and wane ruled hy tlu' local people. 

(r) d’owards the close of the Hindu popied villages 
came to he granted to militaiy ollicers either in lieu of past 
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>ser\'ice of a leader deeeaseil or in lieu of a j)roiniHe 
of furnistiino- military help 

(d) Last of rdl there wei'e the ordinary villages direetly 
under the king's onieials and some of which formed the 
king's deuiesne. 

In regard to the first and tJie third type of villages 
nothing need he said. The grantee or hi.s family exercised 
jurisdiction therein, and as a rule the grant of a village 
was accompanied by the grant of other attendant 
])rivileges, e.g., 

(a) Liscal and revenue immutdties, miinely the non- 
paMiient of ordinary taxes to the king, the light 
to requisitions and the acquisition of everything 
hy accession etc. 

(b) Exemption from the entry of royal officials — 
menials and soidiers flil\e (,'ata, Bhata. ^laltiva 
and Karnala) and from military requisitions. 

(c) Endownieid with lower criminal and civil 

jurisdiction. 

Such grants were made, as we know, for all times in 
the future, and in some inscriptions it is laivl do\\n that the 
gift w'as made for a p'crioil "as long the sun and the moon 
endure Ivings tnal^ing such grants called upon theii 
successors of the same family or of new ilynasties not to 
violate their grants since the religious met it arising out 
of gift of laiul go to reigning princes, while the antudinent 
of grants was as.^a-iated with tin' worst sufi'erings in after 
life. 

Villdijc Adiii'nihtralioK of So far as Bengal is 

concerned very little information is furnished hy the ins 
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criptions of which only a few have coiiK' down to ns. I'Ih^ 
foIl<A\'ino iusci'i])! ioii.s ai‘e itin)ortaiit ; - 

(1) The Faiidpore i>iai)ts. adiled )w Paryitar. 

(2) The .\.niga(‘hi graiif of Vi<irah;i])rila (E.T. 111). 

(;1) The Plmorahati r()p)ter Plaie of Sanulcaradeva. 

( 4 ) Tip])ara Popper Plate yraiif of Lokanafha 

(E.I. XVTIf) 

fa) The Daniodarapore Popp(r Plate ijiseriptioii 
(E.I. XV. IE P. Easak). 

Eroni these w(' know that the \ illage-ehlers partici- 
pated in village affaiis. In the inseri))tion of t^ainaeava- 
deva we find a grant of land after eonsnltation with the 
villaae people at the instaiwe of Dfunuka, the jndoe. The 
locality was the village Xa\'ai>yasika in Borakainainlala : 
Jjvadatta was the governor of the IMai.nlala while under 
him was the otficer Paviivaka. A llrahmin, Supratika- 
svamin, approached the judge for a j)iece of land, and 
thereupon Darnuka constrlted tin* elders, six of whom arc 
mentioned liv name. 

From the Damodarapore Plates it a]>])eai's that villages 
wt*re within the jurisdiction of Visayapatis mid had Pra- 
inikas or Headmen a])}>ointed over them. In addition to 
these there weie many other officials and many people of 
position whose ojiinions were sought in all important 
mailers. Prominent among these were 
(a) Mahattaras 
(/}) Pusta])rdas 
('■) Kayasihas 
('/) Asta-Knhidhikara.nas 
in addilion to his hoard of advisers. 
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fti llie exireine South and in the Tamil country uene- 
rally llio villacie was soiuoUiinu more than a mere adminis' 
Iralivi' unit, llm-e the village eldeis not only <exercise{l 
administrative' funetions hut also mamiued the ec-onomie 
resources of the tocality. I'nder this system the village 
turned to lieeome a self-siiflieieut, co-operative repuhlie. 
Many villages were cuKivaled hy the men of the locality 
jointly. The Cola records give us detailed ac'i'e.unts of such 
village governments and the working of the village 
avSsemhly. Some of the South Indian Inscrijititnis give ns 
details about the constitution of village assemblies, the 
cpialifications for meml.iciship, the work entrusted to them 
and the grounds for exclusion from these !>odies. Tt will 
be out of place to describe here all these things in detail, and 
we refer our leaders to the two works of Dr. Ki'ishnaswamv 
Iyengar, e.g., ".-Vneient India, and the Sketches of Ancient 
Deccan." 

We lind in some localitie.s the existence of com- 
munal ownership of lands or the periodic distribution of 
lands among villagers. ‘In this res]>cct the custom of 
Kariyad is worthy of our alteittiou find. Ant. HI). Accord- 
ing to one authority, the land in Taaijore district was 
dividi'd into {a) Sain udihiam or communally owned, 
(6) PaKabhoaiidin . (rt Ekahlioudfn or owned in perpi'tual 
ownership by individuals. Laud of the second category 
was annually redistributed. In each block of \illa.ges. a 
headman was ('lecied. In iiu' Malabar District communal 
cultivation still sid)si>ls in >i'Tm' villages. The Maralha 
village under Sivaji and the Deshwas was self-supporting 
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and had a lar<>e iuuiiIkm' of officials. iiieidaLs and artisans for 
its interna] administration as well as for the maintenance 
of social life. 

To u: n (Jo re rn in rut. 

The go\ernmenl of towns was entrusted to special 
adndnistiators. In the Ariha.sastra, we find, Xagarakas 
ruling cities, or if the area was a hig one, a quarter of it. 
They had multifarious duties to |;erform, and these included 
the preservation of [)eace, enjplovment of spies, the collection 
of tolls and royal dues, the issue of j)assports, chastisentent 
of wr(jng'-doers. the maiidenance of sanitary regulation.s, 
the control fire and the collection of information regarding 
the nuinher and incomes of the inhabitants. In the cities of 
the ancient and media'val period they had also to control the 
market, announce the hours of the day by the sound of 
trumpets, and had to close the gates after dusk. They 
thus combined magisterial jurisdictions with various other 
functions. Thei'e were judges in all important cities and 
there wei'e Adhikarauas or Adh'slhauas for the adnuuis^ 
tration of jusiicf'. The A.solca Inscriptions 7'efei' to the 
Xayaraviyohalakas, but we k))ow voy little about their 
functions. We have only a few i'''ference.s to the adminis- 
trative machinary of towns in medimval India and on this 
subject some light is thrown by the Siyodoni inscriptions 
and an inscri])tion which di'sci'iires the governmeid of 
fioj)adri. {;o(>adi'i was ruled (E.I. Vol. I. 20) under Hhoja 
Pratihara by a council of fiv(> The prominent members 
of the l»oa.i(l were tlu' commandant <0 the Kottaka, .\lla. 
Tat taka, the comma mhu" of the army, a merchant and two 
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other members. Similar information is obtained in reoard 
to the government of \'aisrili. In the Damodarapore Ins- 
cription we find towtis governed by the Knnniramnt ya, 
assisted l)y the Xai'aiasrestbl, the Pratbamaknlika, the 
Sarthavaba, and the Ivayastba, and by some other 
officials. 

But while these towns remained under the direct 
government of royal officials, there were other towns and 
cities of which the administration was etdrnsted to popular 
bodies. Alanici})alities and popular corporations took the 
place of the royal officials in these and we have ample I'vi- 
dences to prove their evislmice from Smrti woi'ks as well 
as from inscrijttions. The nundier of insci'iptions is tiol 
very consideraiite, imt they go to (‘onfirm the evidetice 
supplied Iw the Smriis. From time immemorial there 
existed in India organisfitions atid associations of the 
Pauras and Jana[)a<las in civic and rural areas. In Xiga- 
mas or market towns such tissociafions and guilds came 
into existence tind various ty|)es of guilds devoted their 
attentions to commercial and industrial jiersuils. At one 
time these srenis and >tahahas which had comniercio- 
political objectives were dreaded by the kings. But jiro- 
h;d)ly after the downfall of the Mtiuryas. when the policy of 
centralisation came to lu' di.scarded more or less, corporate 
organisations came to establish themselves in important 
local areas. In course of time the number of these midti- 
plied. Sometimes a guild or a. cor])orate body si I'engthened 
its position by obtaining legal saiiclioir from the king of 
the locttlity, and came to 1h> vcstral with important civic 
privileges and functions. In some other ctises, a benevolent 
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pi'ince, (‘oiivinced of the iiial)ility of royal oflicials to 
iiiinisio]- lo the complete welhheino of his siihjecls, voiiin- 
taiily yraihed a charter lo a body of Hiahmanas 
or iulhiential merchants cndowiiio them with a lai'ye 
mimher of imj)ortant civic })rivileyes. 

Before we po on to disenss the ex idence at our disposal 
we must [joint out the amount of inpacrtance attached to 
these c(;-o[)erative associatiotis in later Smrti works as 
well as in the ^'ihandhas. in the chapter known as 
SaiN ridv>j(Hiki''n/(a. The Smrti works which devote more 
attention to this subject tire those of Yajhax-alkya. Rfhas- 
|)ati, Katyayana and Xarada. They make a clear distinc- 
tion Ijetween the cor})orations established by the king 
which is described as Rdjakrtasainrjt. The other kind of 
cor[)OJ'arion recognised by tJiese writers was the Sainuha- 
krtasa/ii rit. In the case of the Rajakitasainvit the initia- 
tive came from the king or royal officials as would appeal' 
from th(‘ following passages of Yajnavalkaya and Brhas- 
jiati ■ - - 

p-tut’ ^ 5 1 

TT^arffifu n 

urrr ghr' 11 

TrfcFesrhrarr PTOi’rk 11 

The duties generally entrusted to them W'cre multifarious 
and included the protection of the grazing ground and 
watei'-courses, repairs to tem[»les mid [ilaces of [luhlic 
w'orship, feeding of the poor and helpless outsiders and 
even the control over exports to foreign countries and to 
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see that ilie safety of the state iniyht not he endaiiyered. 
.Vecordinu (o (he \’irainiti()daya the lands and quarters 
entrusted to them were not liable to taxation, the eorjmra- 
lion alone heiny empowered lo assess taxes and to ai)pro- 
priaU' them. Iji rei^ard to the Smjifdiakrtasanmdayas 
these were instituted by the peojyle of a jyartieular huadity 
with the permission and sanction of the kiny. They 
p’ltered into aereemenl amonyst (hein^cdves, and 
getierallv these were in writiny. Members weie nmrally 
and legally bound to follow the local legubuions, and the 
functions exercised by them included, according to Rrhas- 
pati quoted by ’Siramitrodaya, (a) maintenance and 
repair of pul»li(.* halls, taidvs. wateraauu'si's and gardens; 
(i)) maintenance of temples, places of public gathering and 
religions worship; (c) feeding and maintiaiance of the 
poor find the destitute; (d) excavfilion and stoppage 
of w’ater-courses; find (e) probably also the making of 
arrangements for local protection in limes of ap[)rehended 
d finger. 

From other passages it appears clearly that the execu- 
tive business of controlling these ('orporalions was entrust- 
ed to Kdriiav'nttakas who numbered geneifilly from four 
to five. These corporfitions >eemed to have been entrusted 
witli the right of collecting taxes find had a common fund 
of their own; thev could raise lofins and there w^as a 
common liability to pay these off. The king generally Imd 
not the legal right to interfere in their affairs, Bm he 
could intervene if then- were factions fighting among 
themselves or when there was a quarrel beiwi'en the 
Kdrijn Hcintalnis or Miildni<ts find th" ordimiry members. 
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They enjoyed a miraber of inimnnities and iiad the light 
of exploiting and importing goods without goveinment 
sanction as well as the levying of local duties to hll their 
own cotfers. 

I'nfortnnately while thi'se jiassages clearly indicate 
the existence of such corporate bodies, we have ^'cl■v little 
of insci-ipitional details niilil and unless wc come to the 
most recent period of Hindu rule. The evidences, moreover, 
are obtainable mostly from Southern India, cspiccially from 
the Kanarese districts. One of the earliest references to 
such is in the Xasik Cave Inscripition, and it expnessly 
mentions that the endowment made therein was registei’ed 
in the Town Hall {Sitjattiasahha ; E.I. VIII, piages H2-sfsj, 
During the Oupfa pieriod wc hear of a guild of weavci’s 
exercising authority in the Dasapnira city, and they not 
only excelled in the arts of pioace but maintained local 
indepiendence and kepif a fighting force of their own.* 
While these are of interest to us as piroving the existence 
of corpiorations we have a number of inscripilions from the 
South and more espiecially from the Kanarese districts 
where these bodies seem to have maintained a vigorous 
existence for a long time. One impiortant inscription, the 
Lak.smesvara grant of the Yuvaraja Vikramaditya of the 
VfUapii Calukyas. refers to a municipal charier granted to 
the MaJtdjanas (BiTdimanas) and the eighteen Prakrtis. 
The king’s officers were to pirotect constitutional usages aiul 
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local custonia while the householders were to pay a fixed 
tax in Vaisakha. Certain guilds were to pay specified 
sums. Another inKcri})tioD at IManagauli of Vijjala 
incnlioiis the Prahhu and Mahajanas of an Agrahara, 
under the local official the Dandanayaka. The same 
(c and d) mentions the name of the Mahaprabhus of four 
towns. The Xilyunda inscription (E.I. VI) records the 
assignment of a tax upon clarified butter for communal 
purposes. Similarly E.T. VI, 24 refers to the assignment 
of taxes to Mahajanas for communal ]»urposes. The Sudi 
Inscription describing the administration of the Kasukad 
Seventy refers to the grant of a charter to eight SrcstJii'is 
and eighty householders. The ])lace suffered from the 
invasion of the Colas, and the charter had to be renewed. 
-Vccording to the same inscription the i)eople were freed 
from all imposts and ])aid a fixed laud rent, and they were 
entrusted with certain judicial rights. In another insci'ip- 
tion, the Anavaj .Stone Inscription, of Sarahgadeva, we 
have an endowment for the worship of God Krsna. and 
grants are made at the instance of (a) the Patirli, (b) the 
Curohitas oi’ brahmins, (c) the Mahajanas, Sadhus, gold- 
smiths, the Vaniiyakas and the Xauvithikas or ship- 
owners. The Gadag Inscription. (I. A. XV.) reftus to the 
ihousaiul Maliajanas of the Laksmigundi aica headed by 
the sheriff’. Tlu' lluli Plates (K.l. X\'II1) refer to the 
Mavor of Puli (IT' udaya) and the Puli thousand. The 
Parunayial Inscription (K.l. 111) n'fers to the tour 

assemblies and the lemt)lc administration by the Yagam 
or the corpoiatioii. Two Inscriptions from Kolhapur 
(E.I. Xl.X) rt-fer to a cmpoiation of fivi- hundi't'd of the 
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(“ity of *iiyavole. While these refer to tiiuniei |)r.l yiiihls 
and corporations, we have a. large numhei’ of inseri])! ions 
which lefer to the assignment of taxes for communal piii' 
poses as well as th(' royal grant of charters to local people. 

The subject is a vast one and of great interest and 
requiies an extensive study bv scholars. In the Scnitli 
guilds and temj)tes often took o\'er many im])orlant social 
duties, i)ut it will ))e out of place to go into the subject in 
detail. Those' who are interesleel in the subject are 
referred to W. IIo{)kins‘ ‘India Old aiu! Xew" as well as 
to Dr, h. Iv. Mookerjee's “Local (Joveinment in India.’'* 


REVFAl’E A.XD T.VXATIOX 

We [)ass on next to the importaid subject of taxation 
and revenue administration in India. Tlu' subject is a 
vast and complicaded one, and we are leound to preced'd 
\ ei'v cautieaisly. India is a vast country and its dit'fcreid 
pi-nvinces had theii' local customs as well as dihereid 
sources of income. In different localities immemorial 
custom liad more or less fixed the dues to be ])aid to the 
sovereign. In course of lime these were* recognised bv the 
aullmrs of the Dha! masntras and Dharmasastras. The 
aiitluji's of these Morks trif'd to lay down uniform rules in 
regard to the taxes payaide by subjects. But even tlu'ii 
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they had to recooiiise the variation of iin])ortant iteni.s in 
different localitii'.s, Ihonyii they are not clear on this point. 

[n course of time royal power grew and the king canu' 
to he vested with innumerHl)le fiscal privileges. Gradually 
when the tlieorists of the .Arlhasastra school arose they did 
much to strengthen the hands of the king and added to the 
nund)er of imposts levied by him. The em})ire of 
the Xandas and Maurvas extended over a large part of 
Tndia, and after their downfall their exactions were .-outi- 
jiued, and their fiscal policies were more or less continued hy 
their .successors of other dynasties. In the South the locad 
ruler-s had their own taxes and im])osts, and in course of 
time the ideas of the North were borrowed and the taxes 
were multiplied. 

The Vedic A<je . — In the earliest ^'edic ]ieriod the king 
was maintained by contributions fr<.)m his .'-ubjecis. and 
thus arose the Bali which is referred to in ihc Rg\'eda. 
In addition to these, he had a share of the booty received 
in war. and gradually he became entitled to a share in 
\ illages, kine and some (Uher items (Atharvaveda IV. 22). 

r>y ihe lime of the early .lalakas and the Dharmasrpras 
there was a great revolution in the tisiad policy of 
the Iliiuiu monarchies. In the .bilakas we find tlie king 
not only enjoying a share of 

{a) the produce of fields whicli was realisial by the 
king's oflicials, after it had been measured liy 
lii(' Dniuamapaka (t^ee Kama jalaka and Kuril 
ilhai'ina-jataka) 

(h) 'Foli on luei'chandise 

{(•) Excise duty on honor ichal ikaliapanai 
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{( 1 ) Judicial fines 

(VJ Trcasiue-ti'oves 

(/) I'rupcrty withoul heir : the rule was uni very 
hard and fasi, and unrighleous kinys even 
claimed to seize ihe ))iopeiiy of Riadiinanas and 
Purohitas as well as lost articles (Jataka 
Vol. IV. pp. 34s;, J,s5-4s(p 

(р) Occasional Taxes and dues like the khlraiinlla 
or milk contribution pai# to a king on the birth 
of his heir 

(/'} I>(»oty received in war 

(/) (.'out ributions a.nd payineids made l)y lower 
class artisans and workmen. 

When W(' [)ass on to the Dliaianasuiras we find not 
(mty the theory that the king was entitletl to a share of the 
productions of his subjects' labour which was in lieu of his 
pndection, but also the main items of taxation clearly laid 
down. According to the Dh.armasfdra writers the chief 
items of taxation were — 

(n) A share of tlu' {u-odina' of lands. The exact 
shai'e is not laid down, I)ut it varied from iV 
to r, according totiautama. In the MaltaWiarata 
if was /„ (santi. Ch. LXVTI fiau. X. 24). 

(b) Tax on cattle and g;.l<l (casli we do not know 
whether it was a tax proper or ca[)ital levy. 

('■) Toll on merchandise 

{(/) Tax on ineat, honey, clai'ified butt('i'. herbs, 
flowers, roots skins etc. elc, etc. 1 of these. 

(с) I'erry dtU'S 

(/) 1 reasLi re-t I'oves aJid lost articles without owners 
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{(j) .ludicial fines 

{h) Tropeities of })eo))le dying without heir exee})t 
in the case of Biahnianas. . E\'e]nj)tions weie 
granted to those ileriving their livelihood from 
riveis, forests and hills hy Vasisilm, though he 
is not supported hy other writers. 

I'lip A rthasdstra . — From the Dharmasfd ras w(' ])ass 
on to the Arthasasti-a, and here we meet with a large num- 
ber of taxes and im})osts hitherto unknown. I'rohahly under 
the Saisunagas and the Xandas great changes had been 
introduced, and kings of this ))erio(l had not only enriched 
themselves hy multiplying the old taxes mid hy raising 
their ammini hut also hy estcililishing their ownership over 
forests, mountains, rivers as well as over the natural sources 
of wealth foutid within the no man's land existing between 
the small principalities conquered hy them. The king 
iiecame, l.iy virtue of these annexatiotis, the owner of mines, 
forests, and rivers as well as the master of the jirivate 
domains liclonging to the conquered dynasties. Buddhist 
tradition as well as that recorded in the Puranas descrihes 
the Xandas as inordinately avaricious as well as enor- 
mousU' rich. It was reserved for the writer of the 
Arthasastra to systematise these taxes and imposts which 
existed in Magadha at the time of the revolution which 
placed ran(lragu})fa on the Maurya throne. We may now 
summarise the sources of income in the Arthasastra. and 
these were — 

(*7) Land-tax with occasional diu's. as well as water- 
tax. It varied in dilTerent localities and depen- 
ded on the productivity of the soil. Jlrah madeija 
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was oxciiipt from taxes wliile alcaraihi tenants 
paid taxes only. 

{h) I’rodnee and tlie vent of the royal demesne. In 
the villayt's settled at the instanee of the kiny 
there were royal ayrienltnral farms tilled hy 
slaves and eiiminals. 'I'lie tenaids paid lenls 
and taxes. 

(r) Monopoly of ndnes and minerals as well as 
metallic mannfaetnres carried on under the 
sn|)ervision of the Ah'arfnJhyakfsa , Surarnd- 
dhyaksn, LoJuldhyak^jfi ele. 

{d) The s(jle riyht to diy for salt and the monopoly 
of salt manufaetur(', under the supervision of the 
Lffranddliyakm . 

(c) Excise duty (Ui liquor supervised and collected 
l)y the Sinddhyaksa. In times of festivities 
only license w;is yiven to individuals to manu- 
facture liquor at home. 

(/; Customs dut\- on inq)orls and exports (for 
details see the .\rthasast ra-ch. on Sidlcddh yaksa 
S }! Ika rya rahfna etc.). 

{(j) Income from forests. 

{}!) Income fiom royal farm.s, callle farms, manu- 
factures, wetiving factories etc. 

(/) Tax on guilds, artisans, certain classes of wage- 
earners, pi'ostitutes and gamblers. Prostitution 
was regulated l)y the (Idnikadhyaksa. 

(j) leirv-dues. load-cesses, passports for travellers, 
and toll on loads, 

(A'l .ludicial tines and confiscations; fines in lieu of 
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mutilatum brought large sums to the royal 
coffers. 

(J) Treasure-troves, lost articles and goods without 
owner. 

(wt Property escheated — for lapse of heirs. 

{n) Extraordinary levies, benevolences {Pranayat^), 
and su])ertaxes in times of emergency and 
calamity. 

(o) Contributions for the army {StnidhJiakta) and 
contributions in kind. 

{p) Labour of artisans 

When the Maurya empire fell to the ground and its 
place was taken by various dynasties in different areas, 
the new rulers claimed and exacted the fiscal rights and 
[U'ivileges of their j)redecessors. Rut having regard to the 
econonuc condition of their subjects they introduced 
innovations and modifications. Sometimes many extra- 
ordinary exactions were given up, sometimes the amount 
of taxes was lowered w'hilc new imi)osts were invented 
l)y many princes. The Smrtis, namely, the legal treatises 
ascribed to Alanu, \ajnavalkya, \isnu, Xarada, Rrha^pati, 
Katyayana and others, tried to introduce uniformity, and 
there we have almost all the items with certain modifica- 
tions and ameudations The land-tax, the toll on articles 
of trade, the contribution in cash and cattle, and minor 
item.s like the tax on medicinal herbs, floweis, fiuits, loots, 
honev, meat and clarified butter-- all remains as befoie. 
But the amount varied. (For details see Mann. Ch. \TI, 
Yajnavalkya Ch. II. etc., etc.). 

Trtjcntioii tnuler tht' A'lidhrns. Ksafrapets c/r. Aftei 
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Ihe downfall of the Maurvas Noi'thern India eaine under 
foreion domination, namely, that of the Greeks, Sakas and 
Kusanas. >tome of these Sakas advmneed to Malwa and 
Central India where they carried on a hitter struggle with 
the Andhras. These lattet remained the only important 
indigenous ])ower, and some of their inscriptions throw 
light upon the taxes levied by them. Cnder the Andhras, 
we have seveial imporlant inscriptioiis as well as ibeir 
land-grants which throw some light upon the taxes of the 
period. In some of these we have reference to the 
privileges conferred on favoured peo])le (Inscription of 
Vasisihaputra Fulamayi and of queen Balasri). The 
most im[)ortant privilege granted was that the land or 
village conferred sh(»uld not be entered into by royal officers 
and they are not to be dug for salt (apavesa-anomasa 
alonakhadaka etc.). 

This clearly shows that like the Maurya government 
the Andhras claimed the right to dig for salt. Beyond 
this we have nothing in the Andhra inscriptions. But 
another inscription, namely, that of Usavadata at Karle 
(Karle no. 10). extols the creation of free ferries showing 
that the right of exacting ferry dues belonged to kings in 
those localities. The K.satrapa inscriptions are silent as to 
the items of taxation, but Rudradaman in his well-known 
dunagadh inscription speaks of his own benevolent rule 
and clearly mentions the fact that he refused to exact 
heavy taxes as well as benevolences (pranayas), while he 
did not insist on the forced labour (visti) of his subjects. 
The only taxes referred to are hhdrja and sulka, 

which were the immemorial land-tax, the share of produce 
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paid to the king, and the toll on articles of trade. In 
regard to the other Rt'vthian dynasties and the Indo-Greeks 
we have absolutely no information. 

The Guptas, Vdkdtakas and the Valabhi princes. - 
By the fourth century A.D. there was a resurrection of 
Hindu dynasties. In Hindustan the Guptas became the 
predominant power, while the Vakatakas established their 
authority over a large part of Central India and the 
Deccan. As usual, we have a lack of details about the 
revenue administration of this })eriod, but inscriptions 
throw light on various items of royal exaction. From the 
Gupta inscriptions the chief items of revenue seem to 
have been — 

(«) Tributes paid by the feudatories. 

(d) The land tax in cash or in kind (hiranya and 
meya). Probahly the royal share of the pro- 
d.uce was ascertained and realised by the 
Dhrurddhi ka ra n ika. 

(r) Toll on articles of commerce, realised by the 
saulkikas. 

(d) Forest dues and incomes from forests realised 
by forest olficers, Gaulmikas and other otRcials. 

In addition there were the taiadeya or the ferry dues, 
ihe judicial fines, treasure-troves, lost articles, property 
of those dying without heir The Gparikara is mentioned 
but its exact meaning is yet to be ascertained. 

The Khoh ITates belonging to the Parivrajakas repea- 
tedly mention the udramja and the tparikara. In 
village grants to Brahmanas or to tenpiles we repeatedly 
hear tlrat these are granted (sodrahga-soparikara acata- 
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hhafa-pravesya or Samucita-bhaga-l^hogakaia-Iiiranva 
etc.). (See Gin)(a IiiS(“riptioiis nos. XXI, XXII, XXIII, 
XXV, XXVITI, XXIX, XXI). 

These minor taxes,— and nparikara, are met 
with in the record of the Valahhi princes, in addition to 
Ijhoga and hhaga, hiranya, visli (forced hd^oui) etc. and 
hhfitavatapratyaya. (See Gupta Inscriptions XXXVIII. 
XXXIX, Imlian Antiquary, Vol. ^AI.). The tneaniiig of 
adruiKja and nparikara is not clear. (See Ghosal, Hindu 
Revenue Administration j). 2!)!)). 

The Sarabhapura grants show that kings claimed the 
right to appropriate hidden treasures, and their inscriptions 
contain the expression r<anid]ii-soj>anidhi-acdta-hhata- 
prai'psija-narrakararivarjita. (Gupta Inscriptions XXXX, 
XXXX). The Vakataka chaiters, while silent u[)on the 
main heads of taxation, clearly speak of a huge number 
of fiscal rights and privileges which wen' ('laimed by the 
king. (Gut)ta Inscriptions, Ghamak Copper Plate). The 
rights claimed by the king were -- 
{a) The ordinary tax (kara) 

(6) Supply of cows and hulls 

(c) Flower and milk, pasturage, hide and charcoal 

{d) Extraction of moist salt 

(e) Forced lal)our 

(/) Hidden treasures and de])osits 

(p) Minor items iklpta and upak!i)ta). 

The Rajini copjjer plate of Tivaradeva of Kosala 
clearly refers to the royal rights to hidden treasure and 
mentions a tax ddradronaka. The meaning of ddra- 
dronaka is difficult to understand. According to Feet it 
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meant an agricultural cess or a marriage tax. (Ga])ta 
Inscription, p}). 21t9). 

Tajation iniclt-r thr IV/Zc/.s. - The Pala inscriptions, 
though numerous, help us but little in fiiuling out the chief 
items of taxation. Incidentally, they refer to the rights 
and privileges conferred upmi grantees of land. In some 
cases we meet with technical terms, hut they are very 
difficult to explain. The main items are /xaia, piiujakara 
(E.I. lY.), bhd(iabho</akara and hiranya (l..\. XV). In 
some inscriptions we have reference to rhaiiroddhrana, 
which was clearly a tax fur the police force engaged in 
catching thieves. The Manhali Inscription refers to 
ratiudKiija-rdja-sainblioan which has not hi'en explained 
properly. (.)ne inscription of Dharmnpala nutkes a grant 
of a village with t(da-j)dtaka and hattikd while a grant of 
Devapala clearly confers the hind with fish, herb, trees, 
dnird, madhuka in addition to ravioddluirana and upaii- 
kara. The Bhagal[mr [date of Xarayanapala makes the 
same grant and adds >iam<ista-bhd(ja-blioija-kani-li\van]jdd\- 
pratija ya-sa m.eta h . 

In regard to the aticve items, some of these are very 
old and it seems that the Pala kings claimed the right 
to tax all kinds of produce. Ratiuitraynrdja-snnibhona 
has not been pro))erly explained. So is tala-pdtaka 
Hattjkd may mean the royal dues from the market. 

There are other inscriptions from Bengal and Assam, 
but they do not throw much light upon the items of taxation. 

There are inscriptions of N'orth-Indian dynastu’s. 
tiamely the (kirjara-pratiharas, the t’andellas, the Cedis 
and the Gahadavalas, but very little of details is obtainable. 
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The (’aiidellas refer simply to bhdiiahhotiakara , dantjddcya, 
kara, st/lka and hiratiya. The grants of Cedi kings 
mention the same items in addition to some other items 
like ardha pummrika and kcdydnadliana which have not 
been explained properly, as well as pravamkara and 
inCiriKjanakn. According to Dr. Ghosal ittaryitanaka is a 
kind of benevolence. The Calukya inscriptions similarly 
give us no new information. The Paramara inscriptions 
also speak of the old hharjabhogakara , hiranya, sulka as 
well as kahjunadhana. Pravauikara according to Leumann 
seems to have i)een a tax on retail merchants. 

Wide claims are made by the Gahadavalas in regard to 
fiscal exactions, as would appear from their land grants. 
In addition to the ordinary items they seem to have 
claimed exactions from salt-digging and from mines {sa- 
loha-larandkarah), from fishing {sa-matsyakarah), from 
j)lants and trees like tnodhiika and drum as well from cattle- 
pen etc. But many items still remain unexplained. These 
are (.See C. V. Vaidya M.H.I. Ill, p. 661) : (1) knmdragadi- 
atiaka, (2) kntaka, (3) yania^ikdinbaU, (4) raladt, (5) dasa- 
bandha-risatiathuprastha, aksapatala-prastha and prati- 
hdrapraatha etc. Ail the items are unexplained with the 
exception of those in no. o, which may mean contributions 
to officials like those of the akmpatala and pratihdra. 
(See I. A. XV, XIV. XVIII and E.I. Vols. II, IV, X, Xl\ 
etc. and the principal Kaiiauj inscriptions, also Dr. Ghosal, 
‘Hindu Revenue System’. ])p. 261-63). A more interesting- 
item is the T urtiska-danda occurring in one of Govinda- 
chandra's inscri])! ions (I.A. XIV). Attempts hfive been 
made by some scholars (.Sten Konow, E.I. IX, {). 321) to 
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explain it as a sort of Hindu jiziya. But il has ])een ably 
refuted by Hirananda Sastvy (■'^ee E.t. XIll), and the best 
interpretalion would be to hold it as a tax for helping the 
king ill rejielling the Turuskas (compare the Danegeli). 

In the history of Kashmir we have a jhcture of royal 
exactions. Under Sankara varinan heavy exactions were 
made from the market and other sources by officials of 
the attapatlbhd(ja and fifdiakrttja department. Forced 
labour was imposed and Didda added to the severity of 
exactions. Officials were jdaced at the gates of cities, and 
various Kayasthas made heavy exactions. One was the 
Asva-rjhdsa-kdyasfha. Spoliation of temples went on from 
the days of Saukaravarman, and Ilarsa appointed an 
official to destroy images and confiscate the wealth of 
temples {Dah'otpdtaoa-ndijaka). 

In the Deccan we have very little of detailed informa- 
tion. The Calukya and Raslrakuta land-grants merely 
mention the udraiuja, nparikara, dlulnija and himnya. 
One Rastrakutagrant, the Sanjan plates (E.I. XVIII), refers 
to the income from bhuta and fdta (bhuta-rdta-pratydya) . 

Southern India — Pallavas and Co/as.— When we come 
to the extreme South, we meet with a large number of new 
items of taxation claimed and exacted by the Pallavas and 
the Colas. In regard to the Palavas, the Hirahadgalli, the 
Mayidavalu plates, the Sanskrit charters of Paramesvara- 
varman. Nandivarman Pallavamalla and Nandivarman III 
as well as the Tamil portions of the Kasakkudi, Kuram, 
Tandantottam, Velurpalayam and the Rahur plates are of 
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interest. From these the chief sources of revenue seemed 
to he the following : — 

(a) The usual land-tax 
[h) The salt monopoly 

(c) Supply of sweet and sour milk, sugar, grass, 
wood and vegetables etc. for soldiers 
(f1) Excise or profession (axes, like those on potters, 
toddi-diawers, shephards, brokers, salt-manu- 
facturers, producers of ariea-nut, sellers of 
grain in the market, oil-pressers and w'eavers. 
(c) In addition the king claimed occasional dues like 
a fee on marriage, a fee for })ermission to build 
mansions oi' burn bricks, a fee for sinking wells 
and reservoirs, a fee for planting cococnut trees 
etc. The king also claimed a supply of bullocks 
for the army and forced labour from his subjects 
(See flopalan Pallavas pp. 151-153). 

The l;ixes and imposts claimed by the Colas are 
gathered fri'in a numl)er of inscriptions (S.I.I. Vol. I. nos. 
59, 91, 74, 7- also E.I. XV. 5.— Anbil grant). The more 
important items are : - 

{a) The usual royal share in money or ])roduce 
ih) Cesses for the maintenances of the overseer, the 
village-watchman and the Karanam who 
measured paddy (three handfuls) 

{(■) Tax on looms, oil mills and on goldsnnths 
id) 'Pax on animals and drugs 
{(■) Tax on w;;t('i‘-courses 

If) Tolls on goods; lax on bazars and sho]« 

(p) Tax on salt 
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Moreovei- C’ola kings seem to hav’e exacted dues on the 
sale of fish, hee-hives, iiianufactiired cloth, and hotel leaves. 
There was a lax on rice in Kaiiika and unripe fruits in 
Karlika. A tax was exacted to permit a marriage. Siini- 
laily .soniething was to he paid to the king on the occasion 
of luiildiiig a hriek house of more thtin otic-storv or the 
cut ting of ;; wtiter-channel. There was a tax on Ajivikas 
(men of that sect or workmen?). 

Miserllaneous TaiPs aud 

It is im[)ossil)le to exhaust the various items of local 
imposts realised hy kings of mediaw’al India, Several 
Xepcd inscriptions mention a tax called the inalkiluira and 
another the si nihakara. Prohahly it was an impost 
to satisf\' the 'Mallas or a class of warriors (like the Hundika 
demanded hy the soldiery of Kashmir— See (ihosal lI.R.S, 
[). 232-33). Tolls and duties were levied on commodities in 
transit at Mandapikas (See Bhav. Ins. p. 157 -also Vaidya 
\'ol. III. 462). t nder the Gujarat C’aulukyas taxes were 
levied upon pilgrims, hut Tayasiinha tSiddharaja sto[)ped it 
at the intercession of his mother (Vaidya M.H.I. ^ ol. Ill 
p. 200). (Pilgrim taxes existed under the Turko-Afghans 
and Ihithans and even now it subsists in the state 
of Palitana). 

Monopolies also existed as in the days of the Artha- 
sastra. Even today monopolies exist in .laypur. Kashmir 
and other Indian States. 

Last of all there was the income from maritime cus 
toms. We have very little information on this luaid, hut 
there is an inscription of the Ktlkatiya Ganapttti which 
39 
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throws li<>ht on customs dtities regulated by order of 
the king. (See Motupalli pillar Ins. E.I. XII no. 22). 

It mentions that previous to (lanapati's time all articles 
on a vessel wrecked on the coast were taken, but Oanapati 
relaxed the rule. He fixed a new rate of duty on imports 
and ex^jorts The articles of trade specially mentioned are 
camphor, pearls, sandal, rose-water, ivory, civet, copper, 
zinc, lead, silk, coral, pepper and areca-imt. The rates of 
duty are 

(til out* toll! Ilf Saiit'al 1 t’afioda 1(4 laiiain, 

,, ,, (.'aiU)ilior aii(( i’eail •!/4 tk it taiiaui. 

1 Payoila’' valua of lo-a water, ivory 
I aii’l’I""' "it. cnpiier /.iiit lead .'Ik 
< tii Olio lac otareca-iiut 1', ;i tanani. 

tliieail coral ... ... ... ii faiiam. 

On .Silk ... ... ... oA tatuiir jicr kale. 

(til one lac of areca-iiut ... 1 I’agot’a &. i taii.an. 

(Ithei Staie^ mii't have 'iich M-liediiles ot iliity tmt all iufoi iiiatioii 
lo't. 

pt/'oti- fioia Ta ration. Certain classes of people 
seemed to have Iteen exempted from taxes, and wt* have 
directions to that effect in the t^mrtis from the days of 
Apastamba and Vasistha. The Brahmana, especially the 
Srotiiya. was never taxed. Brahinadeya lands were free 
from taxation. The king was probably free from taxa- 
tion. In addition to these the Vedic student, the helpless, 
the mendicant, the infant, women of all classes, the blind, 
the deaf and the dumb were all exempt from taxes. 

Ferry-dues were not taken frmn such persons, and 
according to Va.si.stha. men earning less than a Karsa[)ana 
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as well as those living by alius weie exempt. Articles in- 
tended for sacrifice were free from duty. According to the 
Arthasast ra articles required for marriage etc. were not to 
be taxed , and according to Apasthamba Sudras who washed 
the feet of other classes were free. As regards the immunity 
of the Brahmauas there is consideralile difference of o[)i 
nion. According to Vasi.stha the Brahmana ccmmunily 
was to be exempted, but in tlie Alahabharala Bhisma 
enjoins upon kings to exact ta.xes and dues from Brahmauas 
living by trade or by other means of livelihood not recom- 
mended to members of their caste. 


Ej'prnditnrr offic'dl .sarinas and loans- 

\’erv little is known about the main items of expendi- 
ture dining the cKfliest [leriod. But fiom time immemorial 
kings made it a point not to spend the whole revenue on 
their own selves, but made arrangements for feeding the 
poor, building alms houses, keeping a stock of grains for 
emergency purposes, in addition to spending money for the 
royal family, and for {•aying officials and for maintaining 
the army. In the .\rthasastra the chief items (>f expenditur'* 
though not specifiiadly laid down wi're on the following; 

{a) The Royal family, the harem and the kitchen 
{b) Reliyious .service, including the cost of per- 
forming sacrificis and payment to priests 

(c) The Army aiul the ci\ il service 

(d) The armoury, workshops, storehouses, cattle 
farms, royal horses and elephants 
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(p) I’eiisi;;iis to the lennied and to the teaeheis of 
dilTerent arls and crafts 

{/) Maintenance of the poor, aged and infirm, pen- 
sions to the childj'Lii of officials or soldiers dyiim 
in the service of the king 

(p) Works ('f ])nhlic utility as well as emergency 
expenditures, namely, relief of distress, famine 
measures etc. 

In later times expenditiu'e depended on the royal will 
and the previous i'ems seem to have absorved varying 
[)roportions of the revenue. Xothing is known about the 
amount of expenditure or the proportion of these various 
items. Everything depended ou the will of the king as we 
know from the history of Kashmir. Towards the close of 
the Hindu period the Sukraniti gives ns the ])roporlions 
of expenditure, and from this we find that th(‘ army was to 
absorve i- of the revenue, gifts — 1 12. piincipal officer.^ 

1, 12. the de[)arrments - 1 12, kind's ex[)endil nre — 1 12. and 
the rest wa^ to be kejd in the royal treasury. 

According to inscriptions there seems to have existed 
a central royal treasury with sub-treasuries. According to 
the Arthasastra, taxes were collected by the Samaharta 
and deposited with the Saniddhafa or dre treasurer ('Phanda- 
garika). The latter office is found even in the Jatakas. 
Most of the later inscriptions speak of the Bhandagarika. 
One inscription mentions the Bhandagarika tT a queen 
( bhamharkar's list 27^). Another inscri])tioti of Siddlui- 
raja .lay;;siinh;i of Eujarat uumtiotis his ^'\ aya.karana- 
mahamatya (Blmndarkar's list- 23()). 



EiniiiPiit kinys of Media'VJil India seam lo have iiunle 
ii a j)oiid to hoard money in tlieir treasiirirs. In limes of 
war and emeroeiicii's tlrey im[)o>ed exliaioidinai v taxes or 
henevolenees. Sonudinies. hard [jressed, thev eillier I'aised 
Joans on tlieir own seenrily or dej;reeialed tlie ( nneney. 
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In diosc times (d' eonlimions warfare tlie army was of 
vital importanei' lo (lie slate, and it was the ]»rimarv oJiieet 
of attention on the part of tin' Hindu kinns. ('^e(' 
Ivan. p. 34(1). 

As in the previous periotis tlie Hindu army was ■■oni 
posed of several dix isioiis, namely 

(I) The active army or the heiediiar) foi'ee 

(Maida) 

(ih Meieenary (HhrtHkas) 

(3) ( )f (riiilds and Horjunalions (srenihala) 

(4) ( 'oidinoenis of feudatories (Samantahala) 

Ur) Conlinoents of allies (Mitrahala) 

di) Contingents of alioriginal auxiliaries or tin' 
.Itafilt'ux. 

Composed of these various eh'iiients, the Hindu arm\' 
was organised on tradilimial lines. Piach king maintained 
a laige numliei' of war elephants, cavalry and iid'antry. tlu' 
use of chariots having fallen into disuse. Whir ele[)hants 
remained the favourite of Hindu l;ings to dn* x'l'ry las' lavs, 
and we all know how mncli tlmv conirihuted lo the defeat 
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t-f UinJu arinies at tha han(l^^ of the early Turk invade 's 
lik(' Mahnuid The Indian Mussalnians also borrowed the 
cusicni from the conquered and on more tlian one occasion 
the ekq)hant contributed to the defeat of Mussalman 
arinies. Many of these animals were well protected with 
a,'mours and v. ere employed in destroying the walls and 
battlements of iiuesled forts and etdrenchments. Tliev 
also canitd l -igs and liaggages as well as heavy accoutre- 
ments of war, and kingy and high officials fought on their 
back. Many of the Indian monarchs, especially those of 
the East, t('ck the title of 'Gajapati' as a distinguish- 
ing epithet. The elephant being of such importance, its loss 
or gain by an enemy was regarded as a great Kchievement. 
In almost all the mediieval Hindu States special care was 
taken to maintain elephajits with a high official (Gaja- 
dhyaksa) taking care of them. 

('aralry.— Thi' cavalry was of great impottance and 
contributed to the swift movement of armies as well as 
raiding ex|)cdil ions. Cavalry warfare was however not 
very popular in regions like Bengal intersected by innu- 
merable rivers, wdiere horses naturally deteriorated 
Most kings of North India and some in the South distin- 
guished themselves by large cavalry forces. The Pratihara 
kings of Kanauj maintained huge cavalry forces, and four 
of these, each 700,000 strong, w’ere constantly ready for war, 
according to Mussalman historians like Sulaiman. Othei' 
armies like those of the Gujarat Caidukyas or the Yadavas 
of Devagiri were rich in cavalry. According to Rice 
(Mysore and Koorg p. lil) stmie of the ^ adava-cavalry wmre 
breast-plates. 



Last of ?]1 oanio the Tiifaiiirv which, in most cases, 
foianed the l)ackt) 0 !i(‘ of (lie arinv. They occiifiied a lower 
jiosition ill Ih-;* arinv, ihonoh thev were oenerally the most 
nunierons. 

Maiiitrnatirc . As a rule the majority of soldiers were 
mercenaries who fought for wages. Hut in addition there 
were contingents which were supplied by fief-hidders or 
feudgtaries who held lands on condili; n of military service. 
Successful officers or valiant soldiims were often reward'd 
1)V orants of land, as also ilic children of those dviny in 
war. 

The piactice of gi'anting land to s 'Idiers was very old 
and [irol.-alilx' the state exacted taxes and supplies iVom 
the subjects. On this early as well as later infonnation is 
rather meagre, though even in the days of Arthasastra 
Kautilya sjteaks of r\yudhiyaka villages as well as the 
Seiml'hakta as an inpiosi. Vei-y little details are forth- 
coming, < iul in the inscriptions we have little e\ idence. 
During march or movements armies had the right of exact- 
ing suiiplies from localities, and this jnactice was in greater 
force in the '^outh. Prohaidv the soldiers had the riuht of 
commandeering bulls and draught animals as w^ell as of 
exacting forage (Of. ins. of the X'akatakas and the Pallax as). 

Sppcial ('orps . — There were special corjis attached to 
all armies. The personal guards of the king held ;; higher 
position, and in the South, esjiecially in the time of \olam 
has atid the Hoysalas, there arose the practice of enlisting 
sfiecial life-guards, the (larudas. These (larudas weri' ever 
readv ti* sacrifice theii' li\es, ami the position of ;i (laruda 
was ,-o hcnourablt that royal princes made themselves 
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(lariida^- to thoii' sovorei^n. 1'hey [jiotecled tha royal per- 
son and t'oiii^ht for liis hoiio'ir, and there are instances of 
yiicii people' d\ino oi cointniitin” suicide on (lie death of 
their master. (See Rice Mvsore Koory p. 171). They 
wert' chosen for des]ieraie enlcrjtrises, and they receiveel the 
rioht ()]■ honour of yetting het('l from their masters f)n 
important (occasions. 

On their master’s death they ])ut an end ta their liv'es. 
;md wiicn they fell their families were granted rent-free 
lands which were called KiV na'J or l\ 0 (!a<j/., Rakfa Kothnii 
or \ I'ttarakoRaa) . 

Special mercenary corps were often employed, and 
foreigners excelling in peculiar modes of hghling wert' 
mainlaiiu'd. Karnata or llhnaa soldiers were famevl as 
merct'naries and in Sind an Arab corps was maintained al 
the time of Dahir. This cro])s refused to fight the Mussal- 
mans on their approach to Sind. Auxiliary cor])s were 
maintaiiu'il for facilities of transport and sii])p'ly. Some of 
tlie i imt'i'iptions refer ti* an olficf-r in Eastern India known 
as (ifn/irlijiiniikd and piol)al)ly he was in charge of trmis- 
jiort. >imilarlv there were officers in charge of calnpults 
and seiye-o])eralions and they were styled DadhsaRha- 
sz/RJiai/ikd , accordiny to some authorities. 

.1////.V and /rca/m/as. -The arms and weapons gcnerallv 
consisted of lances and javelins as well as the sword, the 
/mice, the bow and the arrow. The cha]»ters of the Saidi- 
parvan of llu' Mahabliarala give us tlu' characteristic 
wi'ap ms mid tiie ',\ ays c.f figluing of the Indian peojile of 
the dit'feri ni localities. 

I'i/f' . 1 /'/// s\ lowards the close of the Hindu period 



.'omo new weapons semn to linvc lieen used. One inscii})- 
tion lefej's lo tlie use of In- the Yndavas (Kiee p. 171), 

and Kice takes it to niean snnu- soft of hre-tirnis. The 
sukfaniti mentions nfilik/is and gives us the descfiption 
of hre-ainis, hut its date is disputed. 

Wars were of constant oc-currence as is too well known 
to .students of Indian llislorv. ,\ol to speak of sporadic 
concjuests like that of Saniudragupta, Ilatsa, or Ya.sodliar- 
man. rheie were innurner;d>le strnooles of long <lur;i- 
tion sometimes against hereditary enemies and sometimes 
against foreign iinaders. Thus in Xorih India a long war 
had to i)e waged Ity the Ouptas against the K.salrapas. The 
war against the TTfinas was long and Idoody and had to he 
continued hy the (luptas. the INlaukhaiis and the Vardhanas 
of Than('s\ara. Later there were triangular contests for 
supremacy in Xorth India in which the Pratiharas, the 
Prdas and the Ra.strakutas partici)>ated. The fall of the 
Pratiharas, who had also checked the Mussalmans, was 
succeeded hy constant wars among the states that grew’ up. 

In the South perp'etual war was waged hy the Pallavas 
and their successors, the Colas, against the minor suites of 
the Tamil country, while throughout the long history of 
the Deccan, the ( 'cilidxjas. the Rastrakutas and the 
Calukyas of Kalyan had to wage incessant war against the 
dominant pcwvei' in Tamil India, namely, the Pallavas and 
their succi’ssors, the Colas. The Lastei'n ( alukyas lo(> 
fought against the Raslrakfdas. and one continuous 12 
years’ war is I'ecorded (t)y .Xarendra .Mi'gaiaja also 

\ ijayaditya rs. the Cahgas and the Ra.strakutas), 

In course of these huge armies had to he raised, and we 
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have refereiKTs to tlieiv size. In the Xi'-rlh Harsa's anuy 
numheied 20,000 ele})hants and 100,000 horses and nearly 
the same nnml)er of foot. The Pratihara cavalry, accordino 
to the Afnssnlina.ns, numbered more than two millions, 
while, according lo them, the Hindu contingent sent against 
Alahmud was of a huge number. In the South the same was 
the state of affairs. One Pallava inscription speaks of 
\’ikramaditya's army several hundred thousands strong, 
while, according to the Sorarnr records, the Cola army wms 
nearly 0 lacs in strength. The army of the Yadavas w'hich 
was destroyed by their enemies comprised 200,000 infantrv 
and 12,000 cavalry (DKD. 504). In course of these, open 
fightings like the battles of Kop))am, Soratur and Kinlal 
tsamgaman took place, vast tracts wmre devastaied and un- 
told sutferings wore caused. Long sieges were undertaken 
and fortresses were reduced (Cf. capture of Revatt island and 
the siege of Kanci -DKD 302.). .For the proper defence of 
the country impoitant frontier towns as well as capital 
cities were well ouarded, fortified and garrisoned. The his- 
tory of the South is full of rec'erds describing sieges of forti- 
fied cities, like Kanci or Revatidvipa. 

One inscri])tion descril^es the battlements cf Kanci, 
while a Pallava record descril)es a siege of 12 vears. While 
Iloysala \’isnuvardhana describes his capture of three 
kinds of forts (DKD 400). 

In the North fortresses like (lOjtadri were garrisoned 
and we have a Cahainana record desci'ibing the Mnssal- 
man attack on Ilaiisi (I. A. 1<»12 Hansi Cahamana record of 
Prthviraja). 

■\'ery little is known about the frontier forts and the 
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fortilied towns. 1 )lU it is possible that the coininaiuler of 
forces exercised control in the cit v as in the case of Gopadri. 

A/'/ii/j ('o)iirii(tiid . The army was more often com- 
manded by kinos or royal princes when these wei'e men of 
exce])tional ndlitary al)ility. Many of the Gu])ta kinys like 
Samudragupta, ( 'andragupta IT. or f>kandagui)ta com- 
manded in ])erson. That was also the case with Pala 
rulers like Dharma, Deva, or Ramaprda. Sena kings like 
Laksmanasena did the same, at least in youth. Most of 
the Rasirakuta, t'alukya, Pallava and Cola kings did the 
same. In the ai)sence of the king, valiant royal princes or 
trusted feudatories led aianies, and prominent among 
.'^uch fighting princes we may mentioti Vikrama I Calnkya. 
^ ikrama ^ I. and Skandagu})ta while they were heirs- 
a})parent. Of feudatories leading armies we have also 
2 nany examples. 


DIPLOMACY A\D IXTER-STATE DEALIXGS 

Fiom time immemorial, the rulers of Indian states 
carried on fighting amongst themselves for su])remacy, die 
idea of a universal empire floating hefm'e their eyes. Under 
the Maurvas alone this ideal was to some extent realised 
but as soon they declined in powei'. the old unstalilc 
equilituium came to characterise Indian Politics. 

In the midst of these wars and confliids. states had to 
maintain their relations with neighbours. Generally the 
relations between two neighbouring states were those of 
hostility, and this natural hostility between two contiguous 
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\v;;s the l)asi(' principle on which the politics of the 
Mandnla was hasecl. A state had a natural enemy in its 
contiyuous state while the st;ite existiiio- on the frontiers of 
the latter was an enemy of the same and hence a friend cf 
the first one. One tliis principle, there arose the Maitdahi 
which comprised a string of .states alternately inimical and 
friendly to the primary state. Then came the Mucllnidinn 
king on whose attitude much depended. Last of all, wtis 
the f 'dashm state which hy it.^ interferance could materitillv 
influence the politictd conditions of the MandaJa. 

Kings had to maintain their existence by means of 
alliatices and by maintaining a strong ntilitarv force. Wlu'n 
one state became more powerful, its king made up his mind 
to conquer the rest and there tirose a peiTetually unstable 
])i'litical equilibrium. Once war broke out stales luid 
Other to join one sitle or declare their neutrality or to 
maintain an attitude of diiltiousness. This gtive rise to th(‘ 
"si.xfold policy " or Sdda m/ ija cotn))i'ising Sandhi (peace). 
Viauiha (war). Ydua (march for war) ■, .d.sY///;^/ (or neutral 
inactivitv). Ih'aidhlhhd ra (a dubious attitude) or Sainsraja 
(tidoption of the protection of the rising [)ower). By these 
means dynasties preserved themselves from ruin but wUen 
rttlers gained strength they wanted to enforce their suzerain 
tiuthority over their neighbours. The writeis on the 'art of 
Oovernmenf extol the virtues of conqtiest and lea\e to 
kings the choice of war ;ind peace after tt consith'rafioti of 
jiolitirad cirinmstr.uces. W;ir and con(|Uest was highly 
banded in Itidia and the result was a ptupetual conrlict. 
I his war (aaittinued throughout tlu' v lutle (U the Hindu 
period and toward^ the clo.se of Hindu inde})endence, 
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weakened each one of tlu* inilitaiy monaicliies whiek fell 
easy jjieys to Mu.^sahnaii attacks. 

In the (lays of the Aithasastra. dplomatic fclaiions 
were maintained h-y l\inos with their lunohhonis hv means 
of ^arious tvjres of ayents d’hese included the Dfila 
(atidaissador), the Parhiiiidrllia (dijdoinatic agent) and the 
\ isfstd rtha ( 'an(liagn[)ta, Rindusai a and .\soka sen; 
end)assies to foreign kings, and under the last perinaiu'nl 
and)assadors seem to haxe keen etnplox'ed. Hiit later on. 
peaceful relations l)et\\-een ^la.tes hardlv existed and the 
Dufa under cover of his immimitit'v hecaine a sort of sjiy as 
would ;ip[(ear from his cpialificat ions laid down in tlm 
l>iiirt!s and the work's on polity Political espionage also 
i'ecame a lamhdile act atid king> sci-u])led not to weaken 
their fi'iemls or enemies Iw inciting en-mde.s against them 
or underndniiig the loyalty (.)f their sudjects and officl.-ils 
Active agents sometimes anlici[)ated the hostile acts of an 
invading army as we know from the .Aithasastra and other 
later works. Hence in the eyes of later writers the emj.lov- 
menl of spies agtiiiist neighhouring princes was an act of 
necessity and diplomacy was th.^ art of deceiving fri’.'nd> 
and foes alike (ixtrdlisandhfh'ta). 

War was lauded as the primary oecujiation of kings 
and the writers on the ail of government cad! upon kings to 
he ever ready for it. In each hook chapters are devoted to 
the necessity of fortifications ; nd militaiy organisation. 
Kings were to remain ever on the alert. Paopic disposi- 
tion meant de;ith and ruin to kings, .\ctivit,v' and 
preptired ness was the only way to stdf-preservat ion ;uid 
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111 times of hostiIit\ , the laus of war lemaiiieii humams 
7'he use of certain kinds of \' capons wa.s forbiJiien, unneces- 
sary slaughter was denounced while the grant of quarter to 
the vanquished or to women, children or non-conibalants 
wa.s extolled. We find rules and canons laid down on 
these topics in almost all works on polity and government 
from the tlays of the Alahaliharata (Santi Ch. 96, 100; also 
Manu-Sanihita Ch. VII 90-94). Rut inspite of all these, 
countries and })eoples suffered during wars and invasions. 
Conquerors and invading army commanders were em- 
powered to ravage territories, destroy harvests, cut off water 
supplies, or to set fire to fortifications (See Wanu-Sainhitti 
VII, 190-201). The goods and chattels of the conquered fell 
into the hands of the invaders and were distributed as lnooty 
among the conquerors. Thus the principles of Lobha-rijaya 
and Avura-rijaya jiredmninated and untold miseries befell 
the inhabitants of vast tracts. 

We have innumeralile instances of such destructive 
wars from inscriptions and traditional records. The 
horrors of the Kaliiiga war are described in Asoka's Xlllth 
K'ck edict. The Cuptas rooted out rival dvnasties in 
Hindustan with vengeance, and in still later periods wars 
I)ecaine more destructive atid ruinous to provinces ;ind 
states. Ri^'al armies de'^troyed the capital cities of kings 
and in such manner the great capital cities of India, like 
\ atclpi, Madura, Ktdyana, .\nhalwara. Dhara or the great 
city of Kanauj suffered terribly. The l)rutalities of the 
Colas to the conquered are descril)ed in their own inscrin- 
tion< while the Sorattur Inscription describes the destruc 
tion of a [tart of the Calukya dominions, wliere men and 
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women were slauohteret], women were violaff'd ami ihe 
comitrx' harrowed will) !ii‘e and swoid. 

I'ndei' .such circumstano's, war w;;s the normal 
relationship l)ef ween states. To preserve peace, kin<>s often 
stienaihenod them.selves by matrimonial alliances. The 
policy of matrimonial ;dlianee was the foundation of the 
T ising powei' of the flnptas ;is well as of the Vflkataka.s. The 
tiuptas sti'engthened their monarchy by establishing 
marital relations with the Xanas ami Vakat;d:as. Similar 
was the [)olicv of the falukvas of Kalyan, the ('edis ;ind 
v arious otlnn* d\ nasties. 


dl STK'E AXD .irDIt'LVRY IX THE IIIXDF STATES 

Though the aae preceding the Turki conquest of India, 
saw th(' decay of [)opula)' influence over the constitutional 
nnichinerv it w;;s chfiracterised by a development of the 
Hindu judiciaiy as well as of Hindu law. 

In the domain of judicial administration the ever- 
growing authority of the king did not succeed in killing the 
minor jurisdictions possessed by villages, clans or coi'- 
p'orations of vaiious descriptions and almost all the 
lawgivers and authois of the MbandJtoit enumeram the 
vaiious (dasses of law courts, namely 

(1) The courts of clans and families 
{'2) The courts of village-elders 

(3) The courts of guilds 

(4) The courts of munieijialities, or commercial orga- 
nisations or corporations 
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{'>) The royal courts of first instance in local areas 
(fi) The <'Oui't at the ca])ital city with the I’radvi- 
vakas at its head 

(7) The Kino sitting on a{){)eal as the highest judge 
of the realm. 

Village courts existed from the days of the Vedic com- 
munities and administered the customary laws. The 
t(. lilts of guilds also arose early as also these of clans and 
corporations. Municipal courts strengthened their juris- 
dictions with the grant of royal charters, while royal 
courts came to he highly organise<l in course of time. 
I'erhajis a great advance was made in the organisation of 
the judiciary as well as the codification of laws in the days 
of the ^fauryas, if we are to rely on the account of 
the Arthasastra. There we find lawcourts in all important 
administrative centres, and these were jcresided over by the 
Dharmasthas who mainly administered the Is divisions of 
the traditional Dharuia Law. In addition we had the 
various Kantdlca-sodhana courts administering the regula- 
lations created by Royal edict or ordinances or enfoiced 
various administrative measure^. On the fall of the 
Maurvas, many of the ordinances lost their legal force but 
the old code was adopted with modification by rhe later 
lawgivers. The old Dharma Itiw was highly stressed u})on, 
and the judiciary was also modified. The Prac.lvivakas of 
later titnes took the place of the Dharmasthas or the 
Amrdyas of the .Arthasastra. The King's apjtellate function 
remtdned as before but gradually kings ceased to function 
as judges, their judicial powers vesting in Dharmadhyak.sas 
or Prad vivfikas. 
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Duliiiy the Inter Iliiulii I’eiiod. the jiii'isdietioii of 
IJiiidu loynl courts became more c(nn])reheiisive. The 
trrnlitioual divisions of law into Is lunuls l•('mailled as be- 
fore, but all tlie l\iiiiUtl:ii-s(i(llt(uui jurisdictions, created bv 
Maurya reyal oi'diuaiices. veslvd in ordinary courts. Tlu' 
Dharm.asasI la wi'iicrs like (he authors of the Mauu-Sandiila 
and Vajnavalkya-Sandiita emphasise indeed tlic excellence 
of the Dharma codes over the Arlhasastra, but in practice, 
the compilers of lakn- law codes, while they scolfed at the 
Arthasaslra, embodied all the leyal principh's contained 
therein in their owii codes. 

As t(j the sources of law, the older heads were recognis- 
ed, namely, the injunct ions of the sruti. the Snn'i and local 
ciist(.)nis. rile recogtdtion of custom led to the amplifica- 
tion of the civil and criminal law as well as the law of 
procedure in certain localities and jnawinces. Eoyal edicts 
often materially altered the criminal code, and lu'w offences 
were created by royal order. 

In the legal administration of Hindu India, a distinc- 
tion between civil and criminal juri.sdiction did not exist, 
though criminal offences like theft with violence, slander, 
injuries, violent crimes, rape and abduction came under 
special divisions called Sdhasa, Vdkpdntyya, Daipld- 
])dnisya and Stiisatuyrahdya. This division was more 
scientific than the one in modern jurisprudence which often 
gives rise to cross-sints both in tort and in the law of crimes. 

Civil law saw a great development at the hands of 
jurists and interpretei’s wht) made it a point to bring law 
to the changed condition of society and the modified social 
ideals. Different varieties of iiderpretation gave rise to 
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different schools of inheritence and division of property, and 
the Xil)andhas and commentaries mark the Transition 
to the orowth of different schools, which came to have 
formal recognition about the time of the advent of 
the British. 

In criminal law the old idea.s and principles remained 
in vogue. Xo one was punished without clear evidence of 
his guilt. Ill the absence of eye-witnesses, circumstantial 
evidence was taken into consideration though there were 
chances of grave miscarriage of justice as we know from the 
Mi'cchakatika. Punishment varied not only according to 
the gravity of the offence i)ut with the social status of the 
accused and the injured. Judicial torture remained on the 
statute books though the author of the Arthasastra advo- 
cated caution in its application. If we are to believe in 
foreign accounts, it was hardly resorted to during later 
periods. 

The old barbaric |)uni.shments like death with various 
kinds of torture riz., by burning, drowning or mutilation 
of limbs, remained in the legal books, but the influence of 
pacific teachings as well as of the doctrine of Ahimsa led to 
the disuse of many of these cruel punishments. Thus 
according to Fa Ilian, capital punishment was hardly 
inflicted, and Hiuen Tsang says that for repeated acts of 
treason mutilation was the punishment. The evidence of 
the early Muslim \\'riters and travellers also goes to prove 
the same thing. 

In all higher courts, assessors (Sabhyas) were allowed 
to have a place by the side of the judge. Thev did not 
occupy the position of nnxiern jurors, but functioned 
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as legal expei'ts and did imich to stand in the way of niis- 
carriaoe of justice. 

The Adjective law w'as liighly dewa loped, and 
definite rules of {)r(>cedure were recognised. Any one com- 
plaining of injury had to file a detailed plaint showing the 
nature of his rights and the infringinent thereof and had to 
furnish details as to the commission of injury and descrij)- 
tion of the person accused. After a formal examination of 
the plaint, it was admitted and the other jtarty was snin- 
moned. In matters of urgency, or in cases o*-' violence, 
the accused w’as sumnumed hy w’arrant and the writ of 
Asedha was issued against him. or he was summarily put 
under arrest or legal restraint. Evidence was then taken 
as to the facts and the nature of the dis|)ute. 

Evidences were of various classes, namely: — Those 
furnished by (1) wuatten documents, or in their absence, 

(2) the proof of title arising out of prescription (docu- 
ments were either attested by royal officials or by private 
witnesses (tl) The oral testimony of persons of good repute. 
Men closely related to the parties <->f bad repute were 
excluded from giving evidence. 

In the absence of human witnesses, ordeals {Dirt/as) 
had to be resorted to. These though absent in older books 
find a place in Yajiiavalkya Smrii and other later works. 
The five older ordeals were : — 

(1) ordeal of the balance 

(2) by fire 

(3) „ by water 

(4) ,, by poison 

(a) ., water dedicaitcd to gods (ko.sa). 
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Later hooks add to the iiuinlier of ordeals ; Kfityayana 
mentions the halam-e, fire, water, poison, water dedicated 
to gods (kosa), ( Jhata and ('alh on the head of children, and 
in Xarada we have also a large numlier of ojtleals. 

In ordinary cases, except in heinous offences, like 
murder, rape, or arson, the accused had the right of 
a])poiutino a lawyer or a friend (Fratiiiidhi) to i'e])resent 
him. The parties were sul)jected to cross-exandnation, and 
the answers were written down (as in the Mrcchakatika). 
The ^resthin and Kayastha attended the court, one to write 
down the evidence and the other to examine the value of dis- 
puted articles. Cross-examination was entrusted to the 
judge, and that was often a sounder principle. 

After the evidence had been gone through carefully, 
the assessors gave out their opinion, the judge pronounc- 
ed the verdict and the royal officers executed the sentence. 
In civil matters, the decision of the judge was embodied in 
the decree and it was a record of great value. Loyal courts 
as well as the courts of corporation were couits of record, 
and a royal decree in a suit put an end to disputes. 

.1 ppfals . — The final api)eal lay before the king who was 
the fountain-hea<l of justice and had the })ower of commut- 
ing sentences, or granting a reprieve. Many kings prided 
them.selves u])on their impartial justice and we have 
instances in later history. But there were grave mis- 
carriages of justice, when the king was self-willed, greed}.' 
or vindictive. 
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FOUrE ADMIN rSTP.ATrOX 

I’or ilie policf a<lniiiii^l ijiticii of iho coiiiilry Ifiinhi 
Kinys took viLtofous "I'lia Arlhasasira yivcs its 

the foHowiny tletails: ( 1 ) First of all. tlu' frontiers wort* 
well guarded. There were foiiifietitiotis in llu' frontier dis^ 
triets and offitdals called Anfapalas onarded the froiitiers, 
examined imported articles, took away the we;i[)otis of 
hjieigti immioiants or traders and watched new arri\;ds 

(2) Secondl\'. the riv(‘i>-, rip;;ri;iti districts atid ccjastal 
reyiotis \\'ere under naval ollicials, who not otdy chased 
pirates, hni took the ferries under control, sittce ferry-dues 
;:!so went 'o tlie Kin.e. They also did much to stive the 
[leople in times of foreign inv;isioti or floods. They also 
jippri'hcnded suspects as well as those fakirig mouas'ic 
vows imi)ro])erly. 

(3) Tliirdly, the country was divided into districts 
under Uain.lanayakas or Dandapalas. while in cities the 
Faura or (it\' officer had his guards. He had multifarious 
duties. (See Kautilya cha])fer on the Xtigaraka). 

(4) In villages or rural areas, local people acting as 
assessors under the Headman or the Pahca were entrusted 
with police duties and they were ;is hefore responsible for 
the ])eace and security of the rural areas. They were tilso 
liable to make good the los.ses inflicted on people, ctutsed 
thronyh thi'ir negligence. They were also t-mpowered to 
expel habitual criminals, aihdterers or thieves. 

(5) In important strategic points (i//h/ias were 
I'stablished. At night the guards wa4ched the streeF and 
movemetits were forbidden except on nigent reasoim and 
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that with j)ei'mission. For free movements sometimes 
pass-ports were issued. 

Tn the unsettled areas between villages the Vivlta- 
dhyaksa and his men pre.served the peace. The Artha- 
sastra gives us details about the work of the Vivita- 
dhyaksa. He was assisted by a number of menials and 
guards anti employed dogs trained to track criminals. On 
the approach of burglars or bands of criminals, news was 
sent to the people or the head-quarters by means of 
c-arrier-pigeons. 

(6) Large numbers of spies were employed to watch 
over suspects. Hotels, the resorts of the rowdy, or those 
addicted to women, pleasure-loving men without means 
of livelihood, or vagabonds were watched. Spies in the 
garb of mendicants, astrologers, soothsayers, traders or men 
in distress api)rehended culprits in the act of committing 
crimes. The causes of suicide or sudden death were 
enquired into, and post-mortems were held. All these 
duties were entrusted to oflficers of the Kautakaiodhana 
department. 

Minor criminal magistrates for special purposes also 
existed, namely — Dasaparadhikas in charge of 10 minor 
offences or Dasilparadhikas in charge of offending slaves?). 
And Cauroddharanikas (for apprehending thieves). A tax 
for helping the apprehension of thieves {Cauroddharanika) 
was also levied. 

Local lesponsibility was a feature of Hindu police 
admiidstration. .Yll officials were liable for losses suffered 
by people within their juri.sdiction, and this responsibility 
or paying reparaton ultimately lay on the king's shoulders. 
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By this means, the efficiency of the local police was main- 
tained. This system survived during the middle ages and 
subsists in many pla(*es even now. 

^ When fiefs were granted or villages wen* made over 

to Brahmanas as Brahmadeyas or to corpoiations, they 
were often vested with the charge of the police of these 
localities. They were also vested with minor criminal 
jurisdiction. 

For police work large numlters of gu.ards, and soldiers 
were employed. There was no distinction hetween the 
military and the civil police. Kha.stts, (hindalas, f'lilas, 
Bhatas in addition to mercenary adventurers from Mfdava 
or Karnata were largely emitloyed in rural areas. Village 
elders or headmen as well as their subordinates were 
mostly {taid and maintained i)y h'cal contributions. 


RISTOKY OF THK KINGDOM oF KASHMIR 

A uumtier ot (litfifultie' >tanil in tlie way of onr t'oimiiig' a true and 
exact idea ot the p(ditical and constitutional life in Ind'a on the eve ot 
the ilu>.salnian coinjue't. Fir>t ot all, there is a la< k ot rec orded history, 
ill the true -en-ie ot the word and an aloence of det.iiK relut.iii'r to the 
adniini'tiative in-;titution‘». I iiMript ioiK are 'oinetiines av.tihihle 
hut the-e are not only ot douhttul value tuit very often they repie'ent 
the ponipou' de(huations ot artocratie rulei'; who inafriiitv their 
own oreatiie'^ at the co.-t ot real l)i^<tory. La-it of all, we cannot rel.x on 
legal tivat;>es or hook- on the art, of government 'ince in tlie.^e, we 
find a high tide ot ideali'in with regard to politjcal life. Fnder .su< h 
circunetances a hi-'t.oiian and inoie e'Ceciully one eiu'/owed with a love 
for his own country i- verx ..pt to delineate a piiture ot good goveiniiienl 
ill India ill --pite ot the tact that 'o t.ir a-; puhlie life wa^ lonceriied the 
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j)eojile had hi't all iiileie^t in it, all real idieck' on ine'iinu- 
'ihle le^al jMjwer liad di-'a])])eare(l, and the fj'ond and evil nt •nliieil-^ 
dejiend.ed uiidiL the eoiid and evil qualities oi their niler. What, wu'^ tine 
id tlie re't id the wnild \va' true in this cimnlry and India was Uid an 
exitqitam to tht“ o'eiieral rule. 

With a view to otter an ai count of real iiolitical life, we lue-ent 
an analysis of the political li'story of Kashmir, the only province ot 
India of whndi a detailed and reali'lic ai count is pre'Cived tor iH hy 
the puneiful pen ot a writer like Kalhana. That preat [loet and historian 
md euUrely tree Iron) jei-oual bias oi tlie pecuiiai heliet.s and 'Upetst'- 
tioiis oh his aye jireserves tor Us an act onnt winch i- not only illuniiiuit 'ny 
and lealistic hut al'o yives im an iu'iylit into the life of a iieoide lett to 
the care of iiiespon'ihle desjiots. 

Kashmir was a piovince of India, almO't isolated troiu the rest of 
the country ami iiiliahded oriyiilally hy a scidion of the Aryan jieiqile, 
tliouyh in course ot time iinniiyiaiits tiom heyoud India inatevially altered 
the 1 haracter ot the jiopulation. The kiiiy was, in theory, all jiowert'ul, 
and in Kalhana's days the idea had gained yronnil that the kiny was the 
lather ot the people and he was reyarded as u pait. of the (tod t^iva. 

The country passeil thionyh many viiissiludes of fortune, and attei 
a lony itile h,v native monarch' it pas'cd to foreiyii ruleis named 
lliislia. .limka ami Kaiiiska, ,uid latei tlie Ifiiua MTiiiayula, whose 
Imiiihle rei III d ot ciiielty ami inli ii inanity remains a' yet iiiisiii [ia"eil 
b\ tyiaiits ot othei^ coluitries. estahli'lied him'elf in Kashniii. 

Aext, tile (oniitry came under dynasties of local piince', namely, 
those ot the Karkota. Ktp.ila and the Lidiaia dyiia'ties. Most ot the 
princes were practically iirespousihle and their tyranny was subject only 
to the 1 uiitatmn ot .in aimed pojuilai' li'iny, depo'it'ou oi their assa'ina- 
tmu by ii\als. The ina-s of tlm peojile was jioor and remained content 
with llieir jieacetul loll. The piie'tliood liad wealth and social jio'ition hut 
tlic'e did not 'taml in tlie way ol their lieiny oppi essed at the instance ot 
the t\ rants. In cuui'e oi time, there arose the. /Ifi iiKiiii.t or local chiefs am] 
the iiamls ot meri'euaiy siddiei'. the liiiitniia and Kkdii , wlio proved 
a veritable 'ouire ul di'tnilnince to the conntiy ami euetuies to the ino'- 
perity ot the subjects. In the niid't ot thc'e, kinys found it no ea'V 
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tU'ik to rule the couiitiy niiil l.;ul lecoume to all lu ot hifi'liliaiHled- 

upss to put ail eJiil to then' eiieiuie-'. Some kiiiO', no iliailit'. 'tiiive to 
look into tile iiiteie't'' ot the lieiijile hut a o’o(„l m.iuv J loved tyiannical 
and' hi” lilia iided . (loaded li\ tyraiiuv, the jieojde weie al'eiiated and the 
ol'iioxioii-; lulei' wete 'oii'etimes diiveii out and. we find veiy 

often, put to death. Then di^apjiearanr e hiouplit anaiihy in the country 
and tlie elders sometime' elected tlieU' rulus. \\'e have rejie.ited 
iii'taiK es of 'U(di election' to the repal office and ot elected or '(decicd 
kinp' may he cited the name' of Atyaraja (R.T. IT. IKi). ilep havfihan.i . 
Mfitre'upta (at the iii'tance of Vikt amaditya ) and Dui lahhavaindiana, the 
son-iu-hiw of Ifaladitya (II. T. III. o'dSt. Then aftci the extimtion of 
the line of Lalitajui.la (Kaikoia) mini'iei' made Avaiit ivai man kinp'. 

Then after tytannical lule of Saiikaiavarinan ioitiny ended hv 
his a'Sit'inatiou. the <-ountry pa'sed under (jueen Supandha actiiie- as 
leneiit on hehalt ot lier -on (.lopalavai man, aided hy the I nut) in'! tind 
the Eiiu)i/ii.'i. (In the minder ot Su‘>andha., the Toni))))' hecanie the real 
ruler in the kiuon'orn and 'er up four kine'- ot whom f.iie Cakravaiman so 
diso'uAed his people hy his depiaded life and tyranny that he lari to 
lo-e his life at the hands ot his exa'per-ated 'uh.iects. A hirman monster, 
TTimattavanti uti' then 'et up on the thione, only to male hi' name 
execrated hy his torture' and enormitaes. ( >n the extinction ot the 

L'tpala', the Brfihnianas put Ya.sa>kaia on the throne. Then 

SahoTii.inadeva became kinp-, and sometime after hi' death the countiy 
was ruled hy the able yet heartless (jueen Didda who not only ai ted a' 
lepent tor hei -.ou' lint ultimately a'cended the thi'one a- ijiieen lep-nant 
(VI. ■■’c'iil). Another (lueen Siilekha dominated f'oi some t me, and after 
a rime Ka'limir came to he ruled by tyrants hke llai.sa (A.l). lOS!)-] KUn 
Afier the sad end which he mePted, the Hrahmiiis apain ]iut I’ccala on 

the throne, and after him the country 'ufteied fiom tlie ii''np>- <d 

paniaia' (A.l). lU'd-ll'hti, while Tutki and ilu'saln an advcntuiiU' 
found .1 ]dace in the connHy. Sin li 'tiifes continued tor a lonp ti'me. 
War-- ot 'Ucce"ion ( ame to he waped atid at. lenplli a 'tr.inper, a low ca-te 
Hindu a'cended the thione. Ilis'on Hyder wa-- rented uj) by a Mu-'.il- 
man. Islam hei atiie a foice m the i-ountiy .iitu the last ptince of the 
loval tamilv who Ini' -ucceeded in pettinp* hacli hi' throne died. The 
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Slifih ^lir, maile tlia real ruler ot tlie ronntry. lie 

loiced the c|ueeii of the Iliudu ruler, Kota Des'i, to iiiariy him, Init that 
royal princes' put an end to a lite of degraiiation Ity .stahhiiio- herselt to 
death, on the night of her marriage. 

Kashmir (ame under Mu'salinaii influence and then the faith of the 
Prophet graduallv g’. lined giound. ^\ith all tlie'e vicis -itude', liowever, 
it is leniarkahle that the countiy pre-erved its nominal independence, 
even rvlien Hindustan had heen overrun hy the Turk', owing to its natuial 
isidation. This independence contiiuied for a long time, and was 
only ended when the Mtis'alman minister ot tlie lu't king depo-ed his 
master and founded an independant kingdom for hiiU'elt (l-lIP). 

The above account goes to -.how tlie evil-i tvhudi are the natural 
conse((uences of a personal government and makes it (dear liow iii 
Kashmir there was the lack of a real oon-titutfoiial mrrchineiy, strong 
°noug!i to hinil the hand' of an ''ne-iionsihle ruler. ( ii dinarily. the people 
had no other way out hut to ac(inie-.ce in all guvei iiinents lotli good and 
bad and onlv to ld(V their time wlien the death of a tyrant or the acces'ion 
of a henevoleiit luler was 'ure to nyrke tliem happy and forget tlie evils 
of [la't tyranny. Sometimes powerful minister' came to their rescue 
hut ni.ore often ihe'e men merely consolidated rieisonal jiower and tor- 
mented tlie jieople hy llieir highliandedneS' and crime'. In extreme 
cases, luiwever, the people as'erted l hemselve' and among the'e tli ‘ 
Iliahniins, en joy i I'g soi ial [uivilege. played a picm iieiit junt. In 'oine 
cases, tyiauts were as'a'iiiated oi were put to (Vath hy rivals, or hy power- 
ful mini -ter-. Rut these latter were often nioie mindful of tlieir own 
interests than tho-e of the people. The mercenary soldieis like tlie 
Tiintrjii: or the Eldiiqmi, or feudal i liiet' lijce the l}iimmax were another 
disturhing element. King--makeis often ajipeared and occasionally the 
relations ot the King's wife and concuhines dominated tlie kingdom. 

1 nder -tu h a 'ysteni, the uaturiil tendencies of moiuiKdis were 
either to piove tyrants or engage in foreign conqu-sf., and wars. Some 
of the ruleis were undouhteddy able. Pke I.alitfidiiya, Saiikar.ivarman, 
daWipiija or e\'eu flu* notorioU' Dtdda. Some of these di'tinguislicd 
themselve' hy the jiatroiiage of litenitnre or the arts or were mnnifioent 
towtiri’s Rralmiiri-. or the leliginus bodies. But hv far the majority of 
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tile re't were iyrniitN wLo^e liig'liliaiKlediieS' called fart li the deliuiiciat .on 
of the native hi-'loiian or the cui-c of their -'uhj 'ct'. In nioie titjiii one 
Instance it w;i^ liclicvinl that a t \ rtiniiictil kiiia- met hi- d’tith owiiia' to the 
ctuse lit lii> suhject', tiiid whenever tlrat event litippened the people 
lieaved ti ^ipli of udiet. 

Without iititunjitine' to make a eattiloeue <if the erinie' ot Kii'lnrji' 
hines We nniy sinijily mention tlio'e whose enottnitie' wet ■ ot ;i singular- 
ly vltdeiit nature, so ;is to demonstrate llie evils troth which tlie country 
suii'eied, owinp- to tlie rule ot irie'poii'ihle tyrants without any const i- 
tutiunal chetde. 

h*ne hiuo' Durhiitha I’t atai>aditya II torcihlv niairied anotliHr's 
wilt' (R.T. IV. ITtf). Khie- .)aya|)hla made himselt olious hy hi' ti-ciil 
exactions on the tnhite ot the Kavtt'tlias and hy the confiscation ot 
Brahniiiii ao'uihfira.s (R.T. IV. (I'dOtlt. Kin'r LalitapTila tilled his coiut. 
with couriesaji', and the mark of their footj-iint hei ame the liado'e of 
ministeral office (R.T. IV. (iTO). .'^aiikm aval man distine'iii'hed hini'elf 
hy hhs inanifidd wa>s of fiscal n])pre"'on Itlo-lStt) and multipheil 
file office of Kayu'tihas. who invented new iteiii' of laxak'on. Uin’er 
Cakravarnmii flie kine-doin remained at the n>»ii y of the linp’' concu- 
1‘ines Ilaiusi and Vaealata, and the Pomlni' l.ecanie the real lulei.s of the 
state. I^nmattavaiiti made himself odious hy killino hi- father the (‘x- 
kiny I’aitha {V. 428-hS) and took fiend’'!i jilea'ure in -tahhino naked 
women, hy cutting' off the limbs of workmen or in ihjiping open the 
woinhs of jiregiiaut women iV. Another pr.nee K-^emao'upta 

delighted in commitiiiig' adultery with !ii' ministers' w’ves (R.T. VI. 
l-jT-lho). while the 'ame he( ame thif g-niding- p.iss'on ot i!.e aide liiit 
UllscruimloU' qneen Didda. (\ I. w lio ( oii'olidiited her power hy 

murdering- her giamhons X.i ndig-iijita , Trihhiiv:ina and Uhln aguiit;i 
(R.T. VI. dltl-'idO). K’ng Kala.-ta I iM-ame ;he pation of low favotii tc' 
and fallen women and filled his harem with Tnrki women. Another 
(ju'.’en, Srilekha, cousol'dafed her power h\ luitting her 'on Ifariraja to 
(’eath (R.T. VII. Last, ot all, came a King- llai-ja who had not 

onlv iev(dted against his father, hut di't nguished him.'idt h.y his excel- 
lence in all kind' of 'ills and erime.s coiieei Vidde to man. His fi-cal 
extortions knew no hoiini's t\ II. I(l!(l-1 111-'). Xoi, only did he take 
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lueu'iue' to make money by iot)l)in<j teinple- but went -o t'ai a-, to aiilio’iit 
an otiieial calleil Devotpatauaiiayaka to de-ecrate teni])le'. Yet ilie^e 
fiiiaueial e^ti'otion,' are notbiii”- wlieii we po tiirougb the eatalooue ot lii^ 
other crimes and aaiijavatioii'. Ilis la'i-ivior-iie-s wu< uiiboui (led and not 
satisfied with tlie laipe number oi ton( ul»iue> or the wive' ot otJiei', la* 
held inteieourse with hi' own 'istei' and -tepmother- and even viidateil 
his bather’' si' ter’- daiio'hter Ya”a (R.T. \'II. 114tl-4ti). Kalhaiia indip- 
iiuntly tali' him a Riiabliaitava. 

i’istal tyuinnv : — To find money tor per'onal ploa'ure', kina' re'ort- 
ed to unbounded fiscal extortion. Not to 'peak ot kiiiu' lile llatsa or 
tlio-e who meielv conti'cated temple proiieity, kina !saukauivarn jiin 
permanently added to the royal income by the tolliAvina exact ;oi),s. 
Kalhana mention' the tollowinp- measures and taxes (V. Iti-h-lSdi : — 
(1) Resumption ot temjde land' and levy ot a new tax ( I’rat ikara ) 
(tj) Tax on the sale of inceii'e and sandal at temples. 

,'d) Levy (.d a ta.x on 'ale' in maiket' and cieation ot the Attajirati- 
bhaga office. 

(4) C'leatioii ot the (jrhakrtya office. 

(o) Jlaile exactions by reiTicinp- we'phts. 

(tt) Levied L'l kind' ot fic/p/i < oi forced hd:oui on villapeis. 

(7) Levieil new impo'itioii' for the ] ay of Skani’aka' and (rraimi- 
kayasthas and ajiiio.'uted five new Diviuis. 

Lveu the pood ^ asa'kara appi'inted four new otticei' to c(dlect ces'es 
in towii' ( Xap-aiadli'ki tas). To the'e llar^a mbled hi' exactions trom 
temple.s iiiid tor th:' purjio'e created the offices ot tenijde exploiter 
( Devoti'atacaoayaka ) and actjui' liou ot money l Ai thauaytika). The 
couiiiiy beame lull ot Kaya'thas and m the Rajataranpiui have 

lepeat'd I'eiuuiciatiou ot the-e officials iR.T. V. 1,S4. YIII. S8-94 etc.). 

Admini'tiative hi'tory: — KalLana’s nai lative pive' u- materials for 
the admin 'trative sV'teni ot Ka'lini'r and it' gradual evolution. "\Ve are 
tidd that (I. llS-’Jd) orip-inally there were 'eveial liiedi officials c./y., the 
■ludpe, the Require Supei inicndent, the Trea'Uier. the ('(.mmamh'r of 
the army, the Lin'oy, the I’undiita and the A'tndoeer. But kinp- 
•lalauka ( leated IS iiiuhei offii es ( Kai ma'tlia''l . (iiadnally other office' 
were aih'ed, and of these tho ir.oiv iuijioitaut were tho'e ot 
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ilie Leklifulliikai ill (III. and dio"!- wliii li mcu- I'lcatcd !'.> laititad't\a 
iiaiiiely, ilie I’aficainaliasakda , (lie Malire-.ruidhi vi^iali i ka , (lie Makfipiati- 
liara, the Mfihfdvasaia, (he ilalia-hlifiiiila”;’!! ika and (lie 
Malifisadliaiialiliaea . 

T iider Jayfijlda (he Dhavniadliikar.iiia wa~ iii'eaiii-eil (IV. hSSi. 
T iidei' (^ahkai avaiiiiaii . the At (a pi at ihliae-a and ( irliakrt ya nttiees were 
ci'e.ited aiuL the niuiiher (d Kaya'dia-i n.ultiplied. In the (irhakrtsa 
ottice, live Diviia' fir ^eci etaiie' were ap]»>'nted whde the (rahjavaia (nr 
Sakaea and Lavahi) iiffice' weie adi’ed. Ya.ka.'kara ajipii n'led tiiiir new 
ntficial', the A aitaiadlifkita'. The (dahja nr treasury eanie under lihe 
(ranjadhipa, while the Tadfiera (Hire in < niuiecl inn with liiiaiii ial 
admiiii'trat inn canie intn pionilneiice (\’1I. tllO). ^\hlle a ( iihii/iiiijn 
or iiiuviiin trea-uiy eanie iiiin exi-teiiee. 

Two ot the nttiee- weie nt areal import. iiiee, ri:.. 

(ii) that ot J'rinie miir'ter, Sarvadh il- rta or Saivadhi- 
kaia, who often heeaine (he real niler of the kinoiloiii) . 

(Il) The Ifaia'dianlfa of liaja'thanadh '!■ fn a, who -eeni< to have 
cundiiiieil in’ni'tei t ial 'tatti' widi (he h'nhe-t .ludiiial 
authoiit.\- (K.T. VII. (lOl. (itiSi. 


BOOK XI BvliUcal Spcot/Bifio/is and Idt u's 
on Ike Err of DointfaU 

Tiiouuh iiit.fkecl Ity it teiii;iik;dile decay in jtolitie.al ;tud 
coii.stitutioiial life the pericd iimitedialely prt'ceediittf the 
(lowufiill of the Hindus was not eiitiicly ttarreii in })oliti- 
cal speenlation. Thefe was. however, very little .‘-cope for 
the evolution of new idea.s for origiiu.l sptM'idativJi in 
polities had ceased h-ng ago. Vet ;i hirgt' tiimiher of Itooks 
on the art of governinent were coin[)('sed in tuidition to the 
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lesal coiupilatioiis or Xiba'idJias which contained direc- 
tions as to the duties of the king. Of the works on ocvern- 
rnent the most important were — 1. The Kamandaka iiiti 
sara. 2. The Xiti-vakyamrta of Somadeva, the Jain, in 
addition to many other works composed still later, the most 
iznportant of these being the sukra-niti-sara, of which the 
date remains a theme of rlispate among orientalists. 
Among the legal works, we have the Smrti of Katyayana, 
and those of Brhaspati and Nttrada. In addition tt» these 
we have Xibaudhas like the Viramitrodaya, the Yivadara- 
tnakara, the ATrnayasindhu, the Parasaramadhavya and 
the Srnrti-candrika, some of these works being composed 
during the iMohammedan ijeriod. 

Few of these books advance pretensions to original 
thinking or assume the air of authoritativeness, but they pre- 
serve onlv the traditions of the greater writers of the past. 
Kamandaka the author of the Xitisara, professes to be a 
■■[zolitical 2 )U{nl of Kautilya " who "singlo-handcd destro\’od 
the Xandas lyv his diplomatic skill ' {jnantrakilcti). Like 
Kautilya he cites <'l<ler writers including Canakya himself, 
and only occasionally he gives us e icws which he chiims e.s 
his own. In his w'ork, we find the same spirit which is dis 
cernible in the Kautiliya. He discusses the end and aim of 
states and identifies the interests of the ruler and the ruled, 
like his great master. lie extols moral discipline in the king, 
the absence of which Itrings downfall, and he gives examjJes 
of kings ruined thr<'ugh their fully and highhandedness 
(pp. .57-fiO). He extols the sciences (ch. II) and holds U[) 
the traditional social and moral ideal pointing out the 
importance of Danda, Like the great master whom he 
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[Ji'ofesses lu follow, lie believes iti the iiiterdt'peiulence of th;' 
seven elements of n State (IV. 1) and extols the functions 
of the king on whose activity ev'Cfything, including mora- 
lity and economic prosp'ority, entiridy de))ends (Ch. 1, ll-ir)). 
He also emphasises the view that protection is the essence 
of royal government mid it is in Him of it that subjects pay 
taxes to the king. The king should, according to Kfiman- 
daka, maintain his own authority, educate and cheek 
(irinces, take care for his own personal s.afety, control tlu' 
army, and put down traitors, opjuessive ministers and 
enemies to peace. Then when he finds himself strong 
enough he should think of waging war and making 
a conquest of the iMandala. 

Though following closely the precepts of Kautilya and 
adotiting his vocabulary. Kamandaka aiiparently devotes 
more attention to the conception and the working of the 
Mandala, losing .sight of, to some extent, the importance of 
state paternalism. He even quotes the view’s of authors 
whose names do not appear in the Artha.sastra, and in his 
work \ve find the names of Maya and Puloman. (Kam. 
p. 10^). To illustrate the possilile attitude of kings tow'ards 
enemies he multiplies exampiles and instancei-; from the 
epics etc. and refers to the work of Kartavfryarjuna and 
Sfirya, Para.su-rama, Hanumat, Arjuna, salya, Rukmin, 
Kaca, Devayani and Danta.vakra. 

Kamandaka was a true disciple of Kautilya and his 
metrical rendering of tin Kautilya was very piqmlar in 
India. This is proved by the fact that the Indian 
emigrants to Bali took the Kamandaka with them and a 
translation of the I>ook exists there. This shows almost 
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clearly that the author must have flourished earlier than 
the 4th century A.D. when the colonization of the Eastern 
Islands began. Kamandaka's antiquity is further proved 
hy his preference given to the Arthasastra tradition. He 
rejects, sometimes, the directions given in the metrical 
S//u‘tis, which during the period of Dliarnia reaction 
claimed superiority oeer the Arthasastras (see pp. 10!) 
Travancore edition -on the number of ministers). 

Like the Karnandaka Xiti.sara. we have tuo late 
Sutra works attributed to Brhaspati and Cariakya 
rcsi.'ectively. The Sutras attri))nted to Brhaspati is a 
late work attril)uted to the sage who in the Arthasastra is 
described as having condemned the Vedas as "the instru- 
ment of success on the part of the people who excel in 
making worldly gains.” But the views embodied in <he 
Sutras are not profes.^edly anti-Vedic, since full protection 
is extended to the Brahmins who are exempt from capital 
punishment and the king is asked to avoid heretics. The 
author of the Siitrus extols the place of knowledge in the 
human society since l)v means of knowledge alone riches 
are gained. Dandaniti is the supreme science and the 
king should learn how to maintain his hold not only upon 
his kingdom but all his subjects including his wives and 
children. To ensure success he should ciso have recourse 
to conciliation, diplomacy and, if necessary, to gifts. He 
should take the coun.sel of wise men. advanced in age and 
free from vices, and have his deliberations in secret. He 
should p;;.tronis(’ Brahmins and encourage learning. 

Like the Brhaspati-sfdra the Sutras attributted to 
Canakya, must l)e regarded as a late work. Though attri- 
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buted to the. great author of the Artha«astra, the 
hook devotes nioia' attouiion to the ways and means of 
obtaining worldly success and happiness on the part 
of ordinary individuals than the right way of obtaiiung 
sovereignity and extension of dominion on the part of a 
king. The author who must have flourished not earlier 
than the Oth and 7th century A.D. extols the place 
of Dharma in the world and atti'ibutcs rdl happiness to 
Dharma. A^ext, he de.scril)es the importance of Tantra and 
Avapa and devotes a few of the a.phorisms to the right way 
of gaining success in [)olitics in very general terms. This 
small Niti text book seems to hfive become very popular 
and many of the sritra.s are incor[)orated in the 
Pathyavakya of Ceylon. An English translation of it 
with C{uotations of parallel ideas was published by the 
present author. 

Sotnadpra's S'itlvdkydmrta The next great work 
which forms part of the later Mti liter&ture is the one com- 
posed in the 10th century by Somadeva Suri a Jain, who 
though professing a non-Vedic religion calls upon people 
not to give up their traditional customs and manners and 
accepts the authoritv of the S/'utis and of the Sttittis. He re- 
cognises the social importance of caste. A Southern, born 
in an age which saw ceaseless wars and political turmoils. 
Somadeva ch^es not go out of his \\a\ to condernrr the great 
Arthasastra writers and Xiti teachers. In an- age of 
anarchy, he emphasises the suprerrre importance of poli- 
tical disciplirre aird rrrakes rrrorality and eceri religion, net 
to speak of worldly prosperity, subordinate to the political 
discipline. He seems to regard the >tate as an end in itself 
43 
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and goes on to describe llie requisite virtues of a true king, 
who is to be regarded more as a god than a human being. 
Self-control, education, discipline and the association of 
the aged and the wise are the primary qualifications of a 
king. Tie shonld refrain from doing injustice or inflict ui>- 
just and heavy punishments. He should make a careful 
selecti('n of advisers. Ilis ministers shotdd be well ))orn, fi'ce 
from vices, natives of the comdry and not only mora.llv 
qualified hut endowed with jn-actical wisdom. The\' 
should not flatter the king, they shonld fleliberate in secret 
and should number three, five or nine. According to 
Somadeva. all officials slu'uld be loyal to the king especiallv 
the chiefs of the army. The High Priest of the king should 
exercise his art to avert divine calamities while the ambas- 
sadors should carry on negotiations on behalf of the king. 
Spies in various garbs, as we find in the Arthasastra. shouhl 
not only collect information but also a;pi)rohond wrong- 
doers. The country should be carefully ])rotcct('d and the 
administration of justice should ))e carried on with 
impartiality and without privileges to anyl)ody. Taxation 
should not be unjust or excessive. The army should be 
kept under strict contnd and must be in readines.s to ward 
off attacks. The forces should be paid regularly and in no 
case .should the army donuaate the politics of the country. 
If allowed to do so the army leaders might eml)roil the 
country in useless wars or dynastic quarrels which were so 
common in the Hindu states of that age. At the same time 
Soinadeva deprecates the ii.se of mercenaries and de.sci'ibes 
the respectiv(' use of the elephant, hoisi', chariot and foot. 
Next, having ensured loyalty aitd safety at home, the king 
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should make a study of the Maudala and win allic's. 
Somadeva recogidses the im[)ortanee of diploiiiaev and 
de|)reeat(',s severity a,ud Ireaeheiv hi war. 

The king should keep his irea.sury full and devote ,di 
means at his disposal to improve' the condition of 
his suhject.s. He should encourage agriculture, since agri 
culture was the basis of a state's prosperity. Commerce 
should be encouraged hut the king should do his best to 
regulate the iirofits of iiK'ichauts whom Somadi'va', like 
Kautilya, regards as thievt's par caccZ/ci/cc. Cnjust 
raising of [uices should he clu'ched and e.xccss proiils 
should he confiscated. Somadeva, thus apiiears to us 
remark.ahle for his clearsightedness atid his practical 
\\is;lom. Ilis loh'ration is praiseworthy since he displays 
tio hatreii against Hrahmanical traditions. 

other later Jain tror/r.s There are other works com- 
[losed hy dain writers. The Uttaradhyayana-sutra (S.B.E. 
XL^'. tratislation hy Char})ent ier) gives us the -laiti vit'ws 
regarding the duties of a king. We have a dialogue 
hetween India (in the guise of a Brahmin) mid king Xami 
of IMithila, and India enumerates all those ])rece{)ts which 
are found in a Brahmanical work on the Artha.sastra or 
Snirti. We find in the liook the deepest possilile influence 
of the Brahmanic canon, though the dains make an attem|)t 
to give it a Jain character hy introducing Xami as one 
of the siieakers. The Laghu .\rhanniti hy Hemcaiidra, 
similarly has nothing Jain in it excefit the name of th" 
author. Siinilarlv, ^lahasenai'at va s Brad\ umna-caiit<v 
repeats the traditional Brahmanic ideas of government. 
Lomaprahhacarya's Kuniarapalaprahodha narrates the 
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exploits of Kuiiiarapala Caulukya, refers to liis conversion 
to Jainism and extols his spirit of ahiinsa and toleration 
of Jainism. But it gives us no new ideas, while the story 
of Kumarapala's conversion is hardly sul.-stautiated hy 
other evidences. Elsewhere we shall say something on the 
Jain Puranas. 

Other minor Niti works : — Minor textJx'oks on Artha- 
sastra and Aitisutras came to he written more or less in a 
})opular and easy style. Many of the teachings of writers on 
the art of government came to he popularized through works 
which purported to educate ordinary i)eople on worldly 
affairs through fables. Of such works one of the most 
important is the Tantrakhyayika composed in Kashmir 
not later than the 5th century A.D. (edited and translated 
hy Hertel in 1909). The Paiicetantra and the Hitopadesa 
are too well known to be described in detail. The last two 
works were composed hy Visnu-Sarma and Xarayana 
Pandita respectively to initiate wayward princes into the 
secrets of the arts of government and the ways of gaining 
success in war and diplomacy. In the form of fables, the 
two hooks, in which the jjrincipal actors are birds and 
beasts emphasise the importance of gaining allies, the 
dangers of political isolation, the proper selection of 
opportune moments for waging war and the conditions of 
making peace. Kingship is alwa.ys extolled and the 
recpiisite qualities of a good king laid down. The dangers 
of evil counsellors are pointed out and the qualifications 
of a good and faithful minister ennumerated. Kingship 
in those days was regarded as an art and the authors ilo 
their best to teach their ptipils the right way of winning the 
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hearts ef their sul)jects hy protecting them from violence 
and refraining from unjust exactions. 

f'/Zc/o/JcccZ/r/.v In addition to these, we have Cvclo- 
pn'dias of us' fid knowle,lge containing extracts on the an 
of government. Of these, the Vnktikalpataru attrihuted 
to King Bhoja Paramara and the Manasollasa attributed 
to a pandit under the Calukya Icinn \'ikramaditya are 
worthy (>f note. They deal with almost all the to})ics of 
social, jjolitical and economic interest, from the qualifica- 
tion of a good ruler and minister to the methods of testing 
a good gem. But all the diriwtions in the.':^e works are 
based on preceitts of older teatdieis and there is nothing 
of new speculation. 

sukranlti-s(lra : — While these are of little importance 
to one interested in Hindu political speculations and ideals, 
one work, though late, ought to claim our attention. It is 
the stukraniti-sara, in which we find not onlv a commend- 
able attempt to sum up the practical wisdom of the ancients 
but also an effort to formulate ncnv principles regarding the 
art of government, nnwe especially in view’ of the changes 
in the political condition of India. The date of the w’ork 
is disputed and some writers go so far as to assign it to the 
14th or the loth century of the Christian era. This is, how- 
ever, going too far, and we believe that the present 
recension of the J^ukraniti is based on an older work 
belonging to the same school of thought. 

In smkra’s (the unknowm writer of the })resent redac- 
tion of the tsukraniti) days the political asnect of the country 
had changed. Imperialism was a thing of the [last and 
everyw’here small principalities of various grades of poli- 
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tical })f’\vei' and status had come into existence. The wiiter 
of the Sukraniti-sara gives us a list of these, l)egimnng fjom 
the humldest of feudatories to a fully sovereign [iolitical 
authority. These are : — 




Re 

venue in Karsas 

1. 

The Samanta 

1 

lac to 

3 lacs 

9. 

Mandalika 

... 3 

hU'S ,, 

10 „ 

;t 

Rajan 

... 10 

1 > i' 

20 „ 

4. 

Maharaja ... 

... 20 


50 ,. 

b. 

Svarat 

... 50 

11 "I 

100 ., 

!). 

Sam rat 

1 

crore 

10 crores 

7. 

Vi rat 

... 10 

c lores ,, 

50 

s. 

Sarvabhauma or 

Universal 

Monarch. 



These princes went on warring and anarchy was the 
natural consequence. Fully conscious of the evils of sucli 
a system, sukra like the great writers of the past l)elieved 
in the omnipotent .service of the state and he extols the 
service of the monarch to the cause of society, since accord- 
ing to him, witiiout a king .society would perish "like a boat 
in the high seas." 

A state according to him, has seven elements, e.g., the 
king (head), the minister (eye) the ally (ear), the army 
(mind), the fort (arms), and the teriit('rv and the -people 
(legs). The king as the head of the body j)olitic was the 
source of socia.l progress and prosperity. A good king was 
the counterpart of the geds while a bad king was a demon. 
In this conception of royalty the author relies on the 
e|)ic t]'adition and following it draw.s out the parallellism 
between the I'oyal functions and these of the res[)ective gods. 
He also em[)ha,.sises the epic idea that a g(‘od king combined 
in himself all the functions ami virtues of a father, mother, 
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prece])toi', protecfor, fi'ieiid, the lord of wealth and tin* pod 
of death. Such heiiip the ooncepl of royalty, the author 
proceeds to repaid the kinp as the most n sponsible public 
servant of the comiminily and, follow inp Kautilya and llie 
great wriiei's, not only lays down his cpialitiis and quali- 
fications but also a, time-table and daily routin', for the 
king. 

According t,o him, the king should maintain his hold 
upon his family, and find out rcs|)onsibk‘ pos*s of honour for 
his uncles, brothers and sons, taking care to liain up hi.-; 
eldest son in the art of government . There should bi' amity 
in the family and future wars and partitions of tin kingdom 
should be avoided (I. 344-40). 

The king should do nothing without asking first of all 
the ojiinirm of his advisci's or the great officers of the king. 
These latter should at least l>e ten in number e.g. (see 
hh. II. 09. &c.). 

1. The High Triest or Purodhas— the ecclesiastical 
adviser, a Brahmin learned in the Vedas, in 
military science, in politics an,l in war. 

2. The Regent or Pratinidhi— '\ ho was the most 
trusted private adviser of the king. 

3. The Chief Minister or Pradhana who waste 
supervise all the departments. 

4. The Saciva who was the war ministi'r verst'd 
in the military science. 

5. The ^tlantrin— a man well read in pfOitics .and 
who was to advise in political matters. 

0. The Pradvivak who was the .judge. 

7. The Pandita well ver.'^ed in the Dharmasa.stras 
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The Sumantaka — who was in charge of revenue 
matters, income and expenditure. 

9. The Amatya — who was versed in the know- 
ledge of customs and usages of the country. 

10. The Diita -or the personally accredited agent of 
the king who was to he sent out ^o negotiate 
treaties and alliances. 

Under these officials forming the central executive (of 
officials w’ho might change their portfolios) the government 
of the country was to he organised, ^'illages should he 
placed under a village officer and the village administration 
should he carried on by the village tax-gatherer, the clerk, 
the collector of tolls as well by the news writer. Tow’ns 
should have such a set of officials. Over each village group 
there should be a Xayaka, over ten Xayakas a X'rsamanta — 
over Xrsamantas a Samanta and so on. Officials w^ere to he 
paid either in cash or in land l)ut hereditary interests 
should not be allowed to grow. All royal officials should 
wear distinctive badges and all articles l^elonging to the 
king should bear royal signs. 

The army should be properly trained and remain under 
a gradation of officers, distinguished l)y privileges and in- 
signia of office, but soldiers should not be employed in civil 
administration. High officials should be selected from the 
meml)ers of the higher castes. A Brahmin should be a 
village-officer, a Ksatriya should be a tax-gatherer, a Vaisya 
a collector of tolls, a clerk should be a Kayastha wffille 
menials should be recruited from the siidras. In the army 
commands should be given to Ksatriyas or in the absence 
of qualified Ksatriyas to Brahmins (II 426-433). 
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The king f^hould take care that his s('le suzerain autho- 
rity and sovereignity is Itdly e()n^olidat-:>d and there should 
1)0 no one to question this sovert'ign ])o\ver [sadaikaitd- 
yakain Icunjat nn halvnultjakani I. 3-tO). He should 
supervise everything })ersoually, look to the business of 
every department and make an annual tour of ins])eetion 
through villages, towns and districts (I. 374). rtoverninent 
ofhcials should be carefully watched and spi('s should gatlu'r 
information about them. Royal otheials should reside 
in villages and towns, Jind tlie king should make it a ])oint 
to su{)port the people as gainst his own servants 
hhrtyapak.'^a pnU ^iplt prajd paksfun sai/iddaipd I. 17.i). 
lie should e\on dismiss an olhcial if he is aetmsod i)y a 
hundred sut)jects (ptajd^dtrna sandistaiii iyajvd adhi- 
kdrinaiy) )md do the same regarding an Amatya who goes 
astray. 

In addition to maintaining peace and administering 
justice impartially, the king should do his best to construct 
roads and build serais where new-comers should l>e allowed 
to rest after })r<*per examination of their bona pdef>. To 
{)rotect peame and maintain order, gaml)ling. drinking, 
hunting atid the bearing of arms should be controlled and 
watched. Medical ))raclitioners were to be watched and 
all legal and commereiaJ transactions were to be n'gislered 
by state officials. The sale of slaves was also to l)e regis- 
tered. The deeeitful use of false weights and the adul- 
taration of food-stuffs were to be }!unished while ruffiians 
and law-breakers were to be suppiessed mertdlessly. 

In addition to the discharge of mere police' functions, 
the king, according to the .sukraniti. was to discharge 
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active social duties, calculated to maintain and improve the 
moral and material condition of his subjects. He was to 
encourage agriculture, patronise learning and reward 
merit. A large amount of royal income ?) was to be s})ent 
in charity. 

In regard to revenue and expenditure, i^ukra has many 
new things to say. Like all the classical writers he recog- 
nises the importance of the treasury since on it depended 
the army and on that the prosperity of the kingdom (IV. 14), 
and every means should be emjdoyed in filling the treasnry 
(IV. 2), only taking care that the people did not suffer from 
oppi'ession and in that case the king suffered from the con- 
sequences of sins (IV. 4-19). The sources of taxation were 
as of old. (a) Tax on the produce of cultivation of the 
soil, and this item Sukra raised from one-sixth to onc-half 
(IV. 113-116). (b) Tax on minerals which is one-half in 

the case of gold, (c) Tax on cattle-rearers, (d) Tax on 
capitalists, userers, shopkeepers and the labour of artisans, 
(e) Road-cess, (f) Toll on articles of commerce which 
was to vary from one-thirty-second (1/32) to one-sixteenth, 
(g) Ferries, (h) Judicial fines, (i) Tributes from sub- 
ordinate princes, (j) Escheats, interests, casual dues and 
miscellaneous items. 

Every year grain and corn were to be kept in stock 
sufficient for the needs of three years and every year the old 
stock was to be consumed and new stock made (IV. 26-30). 
Stocks of all other articles were to be kept. Peasants were 
to hold royal irnttas. In times of war and emergency, the 
king was to exact the hoarded wealth of the rich trLing care 
to return with interest when prosperity returned (IV. 10). 
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In regard to expenditure sukra lias some original ideas. 
He calls upon the king to keep half the revenue in the 
treasury. One-fourth should be devoted to the army, o.ne- 
twelfth should go to remunerate officials, one-t wentyfourth 
should be the expenses of the king and his family, one- 
twentyfourth the salaries of high officials while one-tweniy- 
fourth each should be devoted to charity and popular 
entertainment. Annual budgets should be made. 

In regard to royal servants, they were to get decent 
wages (II. 303) with agreements relating to work and pay- 
ment, since lower wages turned servants into real enemies. 
They were to receive leaves and holidays. In cases of ill- 
ness, they were to get leaves on -J or J of the pay drawn by 
them. Men with forty years’ service were to get pensions 
equal to i of the salary enjoyed by them, while in cases of 
premature death, their wives and children were to, receive 
pensions. In cases of appoved services, bonuses were to 
be paid and honour conferred on trusted servants. 

In regard to war and foreign policy there is nothing 
new vau'thy of mentioning. 

Contemporary with the ^ukraniti and in some cases 
later than' its conpmsition, other works on Aiti came into 
existence. Of these the more prominent were the Rajaniti- 
ratnakara and the Kajanitiprakasa by the author of tlm 
Viramitrodaya. Medianal Hindu princes patronised Adi 
writers and the practice of compiling Mbandhas on law and 
politics continued upto the days of Maharaja, Ranjit Singh 
of Lahore under whose j)atronago the Vivadarnav a-setu 
was composed by ten ])undits. 

Political Ideals in the Insert ptiuns the A'lti 
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literature the iiiscriptions help us in forming an idea 
of the ])olitiea.l ideals of the age. Written by court- 
poets and dignitaries and v^ery often containing inelegant 
hyperbole and meaningless exaggerations, these inscrip 
lions at least l)ring before us the ideals which floated 
before the minds of the people as to the duties and functions 
of the king, and the end and aim of royal (iovernment. 
Numerous as they are, they contain passages glorifying the 
achiev’cments of great king.s and their conception of the 
duties they owed to their subjects. In this respect they 
ate of great value to us and show how in the midst of wars 
and perennial conflicts for dominion, the princes of India 
had not altogether forgotieii the traditions of the past. 

The high idealism reflected by the Andhra inscriitiious, 
especially those of (iautamiputra has already been describ- 
cal. That king prides himself on his protection of all, the 
tolerance of all creeds and his policy of refraining from all 
unjust taxation in addition to his great wisdom which saved 
India from the dondnation of foreigners and various 
imligenoLi.' enemies. The inscriptions of the Saka Usava- 
data show how this prince though originally a foreigner 
came to be actuated by the higher ideals of Indian ethics 
and by the precepts of Hinduism. The Girnar Inscription of 
the Ksatrapa Eudradaman sjteaks in the same strain. The 
Saka rider prides tdim-^elf upon his heiiig "elected by all the 
castes," his high conce^ition of regal duty, his efforts for the 
good of th(‘ {tcople, "his habitual re])udiations of unjust ex- 
actions like the I’ranayas ' his clemency towards his 
enemies and his detenidnation to take no human life except 
in war. Next to these- sc-me of the Gupta Inscriptions 
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throw a Hood of liyht on tlu‘ principles of good govei'iunenl 
as wed as on the high idea! of regal and ministerial duty. 
The Allahahad Ihliai Inscription of Saniudragupta 
('escribes the king as ih', equal {Sanuih) [woiddly counter^ 
pari ?] (h th(‘ great deities, namely, Dhanada or Knv’era, 
India, X'aruna, and Antaka or Yama. This was clearly 
an echo of the sacerdotal concept of royalty found in tlu' 
epics and the 8mrtis. Similar idealism is found in 
Kumaragupta's llhilsad Inscriihion (G.I. p. 44), the 
Ilhithari IMllar ln>criptii'n of Skamlagupta (G.I. j). 54) and 
the Mathura Inscription of ( h.ndrageqda II (G.I. p. '2^\ cf. 

) Saiiuidiagupta is also described as a 
god dwelling on cairth though he was a nun'tal only in 
celebrating the rites and ohsevance.s of mankind (G.I. 
p, 15). 

These are indications of the glorifiiaition of royalty, 
which had gained ground in India. But perhaps the best 
expression to the contemporary idealism regarding the type 
of good government is found in the Girnar Inscription of 
?:^kandagiq)ta, and there it is laid down that wdiile the king 
(who had to light continuously for his partimony with 
foreign enemies) ruled, tlu're was in his kingdom no man 
devoid of Dharma, no oiu' who was disheartened nor one 
who sulfered from waids (G.I. p. (52; 

i ^ 

FiTTfi ) an echo of the iiiealism found in on;' of tlu' ('Idest 
I'laMiisads as well as in the Great epic (cf. sanii. ch. 77 
5T if ST TT fjm- I TTrTTrikmFTTTTTTtr^ TTTq^^:TTrRiJfi: ii) 

where the king of Keka.ya descrilies his own government. 
Xext to the Ideals of royal duty some more light is thrown 
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on ministevial duty and the knowledge of the art of govern- 
ment. Thus in the Girnar Inscription an ideal minister is 
described as well versed in the four branches of policy, e.g., 
acquisition of wealth, protection’ of things acquired and 
their bestowal on the worthy (cf. the four aims laid down 
by Kautilya). The good minister is described as being 
endowed with the highest qualities and qualifications 
free from all tem[)tations (»T5#T'<?Tf*Tsr cf. 

JT^nr: and not only engaged in doing good to humanity 

l.'ut also discharged from moral liabilities by his performence 
of duties ( I cTi rtut uItt: ). 

Some of the Insciptions praise ministers like Sava and 
Virasena or a governor like Parnadatta or his son Cakra- 
I)alita, many of whom were hereditary servants of the 
dyna.sty. Sava speaks of his obtaining the office of Sdndhi- 
viaraJilka through hereditary claim. ( 
jrrh'TfitiTf: — See Udayagiri, G.I. p. 35). 

The Mandasore In.scription descril)es the high social 
and political ideals of the members of the autonomous 
guild.s of Dasapura. The members of the guild not only dis- 
tinguished themselves by their excellence in technical skill 
ijut also in the higher sciences as well as in the art of war. 

Vakatakas — The few Vakataka Inscriptions which 
mainly dwell upon the high descent of these princes, or the 
performence of the A.svamedha, Kajasuya and Vajapeya or 
the patronage of Brahmins are not silent on the duties or 
ideals of kings. Thus Vaka|ka Pravarasena compares 
himself with Yudhisthira and in one inscription (I. A. II 
243) glorifies his Dharmavijya. In other inscriptions, the 
great personal quantities of these })rinces are extolled. 
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The Valal)hi Inscriptions not only glorify the great 
learning and skill of these rulers, l)ut speak repeatedly of 
their subjects and their regard for the rules of morality. 
Thus in regaril to Droua-sinha., it is mentioned that he 
followed the laws of Manu and the sages and was de\oted 
iike Yudhisthira to the path of Dharma. ( 

'Wf ^ — G.I. no. 38). 

Dharasena’s intellectual attainments are repeated- 
ly mentioned while he is compared with Dharma- 
raja (I.A.V. 275). Other kings like Guhasena i^rided them- 
selves upon theii' protection of the weak, the preservation 
of religions grants and upon averting calamities befalling 
subjects. 

We find the same idealism in the inscriptions of the 
kings of the South. The Aihole Inseri{)tion of Pulakesin II 
extols the king's attainments, conquests and services to 
the cause of religion and learning. He was the abode of 
truth (Satya-sraya) and checked the wickedness of the Kali 
age (£.1. XVIIL p. 260). 

The Rastrakuta Kri.sna speaks of his government lac- 
ing based on truth (I. A. XIII. 66-6!^). He never oppressed 
his subjects (I. A. XIII. p. 281). 

An inscription of Vikramaditya Calukya (E.I. XIII, 
173) speaks of his su})[)res.sion of the wicked and the protec- 
tion of the righteous. Another iuscrii)tion describes a 
prince as a Brhaspati in the Kali age and a Kautilya to his 
enemies (I. A. XVI. p. 30). Western (.'alukya inscriptions 
speak in the same strain. The kings are identified with 
Yudhi.sthira (I. A. XVI. p. 35). 
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The Pallavas do the same thiiio-. Thus in the Sanskrit 
Inscription of Yisnnoopa. he is descriltcd not only as virtucus 
and well versed in good government but also as one who 
had assumed royalty merely as an ascetic with the vow ci 
ruling and maintaining subjects according to Dharmti 
( I. A 

\’. The Pallava Pajasimha (S. II, I. Kauchi 

Inscription) is described as cue who resembled Mann by his 
deeds. He also claimed to have destroyed the pride of Kali ; 
sttbdued lust ;;nd other internal enemies and was ever 
devoted to truth, and the Trira)(ja. (Parmamali Ins. Mad. 
ie[). lOld). Dharma thrived under him while sin dcca\ed. 
The Pallava Paraniesvara-varman II speaks sincerely of 
his conquest of Kali e.nd claimed to have ruled according 
to Manu and Brhaspati (Kasakkudi Plates). 

A lord of Cikura speaks of his having followed the path 
of i)ast kings like Dilipa, Hhagiratha, Kama etc. (LA. XIII. 
[). 100). Other princes speak in the same strain. Maha- 
raja Avinita describes his kingly rule as I)eing made solelv 
with the desire of gt'verning [)eople righteoush(’Ti??^f; 

I..\. V. 3is &q). 

The Eastern Calukya Ammaraja boasts that his 
kingdom was full of well-ripened gradns, that the cows 
yielded milk and that the land was free from calamities, 
distress and fears (8. LI. p. 40). The real significance of the 
two words auiind (mother) and idjan (king) united in his 
name. Khinia of the same family boasted that for thirty 
yea..rs he ruled hke a mother, ’ granted the fruits of their 
desire to the distressed. hel[)le.ss and the sick and associated 
himself with the twice-born, a.scetics and poets (E.I. XVII. 
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[). 234:). Vallala \'isauvardliana s})eaks of his complete 
[ji’ctection of the sfidras and women (I. A. II. 296). 

The I'ola.s .■^peak in the same strain. Tims Vikrama 
Cola, the merciless (•(mqnoror. boasts that ho followed the 
laws of Manu and protected all his subjects like a sweet 
mother (E.I.I. Ill [)t. 2. p. Is4). In fhe inscriptions of 
Bengal and Assam we find the same ideas. The suppression 
of Ufitsyaiiydya is repeatedly mentioned in the inscriptions 
of Dharmrj[)ala and Bhaskai avarman. Prominent Pala 
kings are compared to Frthu, Pama and other great heroes. 
XarayanapahCs gifts arc* compared with those of Karna. 
the E[)ic hero. Bhaskara.vai’inan is comjeared with sivi for 
bounty and with Brhaspali for knowledge ._ The Assam 
king Indrapala is assigned thirty-two titles. Samacara- 
deva of Bengal is likened to Yayati, Xahu.sa and Ambarisa. 

TJu' Ports ~\Ve jcass on next to the writings of. the poets 
and authors of the classical literature for information re- 
gra’ding their political ideals which are certainly the re- 
flectioins of the period during which they lived. Thus, the 
writings of Bhasa who.se date still remains disputed has 
something to say on contemporary ideas on politics and 
j)olitical ideals. Bhasa believes in the traditional social 
order, extols Pharma and honours the Brahmanas. The 
I I'imdraka points out the imjmrta.nce of espionage and 
secrecy in deliberation. The king feels the heavy burden of 
royal responsibility while his ministers lament their sad 
lot since they gained tittle for their successful projects 
but were liable to be denounced if their plans miscarried. 
Yaugandharayana's loyalty appeals to all even nowv 
Duryodhana in the Ddtardhyarn extols the value of 
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sui)i'eme domination over all which is to be won by the 
sword alone. 

When we come to Kalidasa, we find the great author 
well-versed in the teachings of the Arthasastra. The educa- 
tion of an heir-apparent as described in the Ragluivaiitsa 
shows the poet's intimate knowledge of the contemporary 
art of government. Some of his dramas like the MCdavikCig- 
nhultra are realistic, ))ut little informaition as to real jmlitics 
is available from these. The only point which interests 
us is the reference to the Mantriparimt under the Mitras or 
Suhgas. Elsewhere, while a picture of real politics is want- 
ing, the high idealism of the period relating to the concept 
('f regal duty is clearly reflected in the Raginivainm and 
I lie sakuntahl. These hooks show that Kalidasa was a be- 
liever in the paternal ideal of kingship in as much as 
he describes the king as the real father of his subjects, 
th(*iigh their parents begat them {fta pitii pitarnstd.min 
keralam janmahefarah). The king, maintained by the 
grant of one-sixth, {.•iasthfng.<rirrtt//i) was to toil for 
others, devoid of personal pleasures {svasukha-nirhhUdsali 
khnlgasa lokalvtoh). He was ever .saddled {ariircano loka- 
tantrddhikarnh) and suffered from his great responsibilities 
like the weight of the umbrella held by the hand, which 
gave shade to many {rdjgagi srahastadJirta-dandaniivata- 
pdfratu). All these ideals are clearly and beautifully put 
ill the mouth of the herahl who sings 'he praise of the king, 
(sakuntala Act. \ ). Like most of the classical writers Kali- 
dasa was a Iieliever in universal dominion but as the real 
meaning of im[)erialism wa.s forgotten in his days, he extols 
the traditional .\.svamedha and the .satisfaction of the con- 
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attempted to yive an expo.sititm of the art of government in 
liis Kimtdi juniyain. Ikit lie has nothing original in his epie. 
The art of government to him was nothing but the means of 
consolidation of internal sovereignity and the sulpugation 
of enemies. He extols the importance of the army and 
espionage and the different ways of attaining political 
ohjective.s (c/:., snnm, dana, hheda- and danda). 

Dainlin-an intelligent a.nd forceful writer of no 
mean versatility, gives us a picture of the read {jolitics in 
his Ihtkiknindnicarita. As has iieen pointed out by 
L)r. Shaniasastry, the author had a.n intimate knowledge of 
the Kautiliya and he makes a clear dis})lay of the means and 
tactics enqiloyed in contemporary politics. He expivses the 
inherent weakness of the courts where intrigues played a 
very prominent i>art, Imt he extols the value of the higher 
knowledge of Dharma and iiolitical science and emphasises 
the imjiorlance of education and moral discipline in princes. 
The acquisition of wealth contributed to the consolidation 
of royal jiower and might in his days was the liasis of sover- 
eign authority. Kings must ox(-rt themselves to outwit 
(uiemies and to consolidate authority by constant watch- 
fulness and with the loyalty of subjects. 

The Vdsardatta of Subandhn is dominated by the 
idealism of the day and the author makes King Cintamani 
the end)odinient of all virtues, social and political. In it 
In' has very little to say about praetic'al [)olitic-s. 
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Banabhatta — Subandhu’s close successor, cud a writer 
of extraordinary literary talent, shows his intimate 
knowledge of the art of government. But remark- 
able as he is in his literary merits he displays 
very little originality in political matters. Ilarsa was 
his hero and he extols his military exploits, sjroradic 
conquests and his meaningless charity after the imita- 
tion of Asoka on whose life he had modelled that 
of his own. Bana shows his worldly wisdom in the advice 
given by the minister Sukanasa to Candrapida, and ho 
points out the evils to which a young prince is liable to be 
a prey and the resultant consequences. His views on the 
art of government do not differ from those of his contem- 
poraries but his denunciation of the consolidation of sove- 
reignity after the Kautiliyan ideal shows how the decay of 
Indian political genius had brought in a mentality wdiich 
extolled meaningless w^ars for the attainment of a tempo- 
rary exaltation by i)Owerful kings, without working for the 
foundation of a ccuisolidated empire strong enough to save 
India from the attacks of foreign enemies. 

A large nundjer of other writers appeared on the eve of 
India's political downfall but they have nothing new in 
them. Even king Harsa figured as a dramatist but there 
is very little information on political life and ideals. The 
author of Bhatfikdri/a has nothing remarkable to his 
credit, while Bhavabhuii extols Kama's extreme devotion to 
his subjects' interest and this compels him to banish Sita, 
his beloved. Hagha's Siiti palabadha, is an epic with 
iraditional ideals and the [loet gives an exposition of the 
ways and means enabling kings to overcome their enemies 
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at home and abroad. Conquest, domination of the 
Mandala and the outwitting of enemies by all possible 
means are the main things which occupy his attention. The 
Jlttdmrdk.sasa atiribuled to \ isakhadatta similarly extols 
the genius of Canakya and incidentally gives an exposition 
of a game of successful intrigue, espionage and counter- 
espionage attributed to Canakya. He })resents to us a poli- 
tical order characterized by an absence of scruples and 
l)y universal suspicion. The Canakya of Mudrdrdksasa is a 
su])er-machiaval and not the great Indian political philoso- 
pher whose remarkable foreseight, constructive genius and 
wide outlook docs honour to any country or any age. 
Bhatta-Xarayana's Vemsainhdra, though stirring and 
forceful in its diction has a narrow view of politics. 

The Kashmir i)oet Ksemendra in his Drhatkathd- 
//uinjarl, Bhdrata-titanjani and Rdiudyana-manjari pre- 
serve.s nothing but the older ideas and ideals. He extols the 
traditional ideas of society, eulogises the importance of 
kingship and refers to the election of Manu as king. His 
picture of the administrative system does not materially 
differ from that in the Arthasastra and the Dharmasastras. 
In his Bodhisattvdvaddna-kalpalatd , he extols instances of 
virtue and has very little to say on politics. There are 
numerous other works Imt very little historical or political 
data is obtainable from them. The Saisadhacariia of the 
poet ^ri-llar.sa discusses political matters but only in a 
convert ional w?.y. 

I The story literature of which the l^est extant examples 
a're the * Xahasarit-sag.ara of .Somadeva, the Brhatkatha- 
ir^^idan and the -lain Kathakosa describe only the con- 
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ventional ideas and state of affairs. The Katiiasaritsagara 
contains many romantic stories but otherwise it throws no 
important light on the period. Occasionally, acts of 
tyranny or high-handedness of kings are mentioned. The 
nmiaiitic and didactic elements predominate in all of thcvse 
books. The Jain Kathakosa, however, extols the spiritual 

element in life. 

Historical Works — Next, we have a number of histori- 
cal and biographical works of the mediajval Hindu period, 
ijid of these the more important are Bilhana’s Vikiamaiika- 

deva-carita, Kalhana’s Rajatarangini, Merutuhgacarya’s 
p>rabandha-cintamani, the Rama-carita of Saiidhyakara 

^^aiidin and the Nava-sahasahkadeva-carita by Padma- 
(rtipta. But these writers do not throw any new light on 
the i)olitical conditions of the day, except extolling the 
virtues of the heroe selected by them like Vikramaditya of 
Ivalyan, Jayasingha Siddharaja or Ramapala of Bengal, 
who are described as possessing all conceivable moral 
qualities. They are all munificient towards Brahmins, 
patrons of learning and kind to their subjects. All these 
heroes are credited with gi*eat conquests and are great 
hghiers. ^ Leniency and charity to subjects, patronage to 
jhahmins and poets and remission of taxes are eulogised 
in the case of each king and we find echoes of paternalism. 

But Kalhana [)reserved a truely realistic account of 
thiims and his accoiiiu of tyrants already given cause pain 
ikI readers (see Suprqj^^Bk. X). The 

maxims of Lalitaditya are those of a craby tyrant while 
*hc hori'iI)le fiscal tyranny or acts of cruelty alKpmt^ lo 
.^hcrs like l iimat tavanti. Didda or Ilarsa show clearly 
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that in spite of the injunctions of the J>astras, tyranny had 

ceased to have anv limitations. 

% 

Political ideals in the PnrOnas — Next to the inscrip- 
tions and works on Xiti. the T’uranas contain much of 
the tradition and ideals of the ])eriod. They are, as is well 
known, eighteen in number and contain the traditional 
account of creation, the early history of mankind, the reign 
of the Manus, oenealogies of the sages and mythical kings, 
histotry of the various dynasties that ruled in <lifferent parts 
of India in addition to philoso])hical matters like the causes 
that will lead to the destructiim of the world and the ways 
of attainment of salvation. They incuhaite the importance 
of Bhakti and extol the greatness of Visnii, Siva, Sakti, 
Surva, as well as some other deties or their incarnations. 

These are their general contents, hut in addition they 
contain cha])ters on various subjects. Some Puranas de- 
vote attention to grammar and literature, others devote 
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sections to medicine while not a few of them have something 
to say on the art of war, the right conduct for kings or the 
ti'ue ways of maintaining the social order. Tn regard tn 
these, much information is available from the Agni, Vayu, 
Matsva and the Bhagavata Puranas. 

Without going through the contents of each of these 
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Puranas it will be best for ns to summarise their main 
teachings on polity and sociology. To begin with the 
traditional account of creation, we find that all the Puranas 
postulate more or less the existence of an ideal state of 
nature. This was in the Krta oi ^ at\ a^ ^ cX e 
delighted in virtue, respected each others' rights, ha-d no 
wants and were free from sorrow and diseases. This is 
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found in the Brhaddharma Purana which after describino- 
the existence of an ideal state of nature marks the social 
decline coming with the Treta and the following Yimas 
According to the Vdijtt and the Kfirma Puranas, men were 
in the primitive ideal stage supported by Kalpavrksas while 
according to the Vtsnu Purana, the wants of men were siij)- 
plied by the Siddhis. But when men became sinful they 
had to work for their food and necessaries of life. Some 
of the Puranas go further and hold like the Vayu that in 
this ideal condition there were no distinction of the high 
and the low. 

Gradually, the Satya Yuga passed away and people 
l>egan to fall foul with each other. They became greedy and 
lasciviou.s, and to maintain social order, kingship was ins- 
tituted at the instance of Brahman the Almighty. Conven- 
tions and rules were made and the conduct of kings, 
Brahmanas and the other castes laid down. King Vena 
proved unrighteous, mi.ved the castes, oppressed the 
virtuous, forbade religious practices and had to be killed 
by the R.sis. Out of his body Prthu arose. He was made 
king and ruled righteously. The story of Vena is con 
tained in all the Puranas and go to prove that though the 
king is regarded as the upholder of moral order, tyranny 
justifies his de])osition and death. The Bhagavata Purana, 
while it denounces Vena’s tyranny, extols the virtue 
of Prthu. 

All the Pnrdnas uphold the traditional social ideal, and 
extol the Brahmin and his so<-ial privileges. They all hold 
Pharma to be the t)asis of moral order and the main- 
tenance of Pharma is vested in the king. The royal office 
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is highl\ extolled ami the king is descfibed as the nuimlam' 
counterpart of the great gods or the Lokapfdas. Without 
the kings exercise of the regrd functions moral order will 
t)a.ss away and anarchy or war come into ('xistence. So ;i 
king should he obeyed, and *0 ojijiose him is ;; sin. The 
P.hagavata like the Mann Sainhita goes so far as to promul- 
gate the doctrine of passive resistance'. Tlu' state of anarchy 
whi(*h results fri'in cessation of regal authority is described 
in some of the Puranas and in detail in the Bhagavata 
Parana. 

The duties of the king are laid down by the Piimnas. 
These may be summarised as follows : — 

1. Maintenence of the social and moral order. 

2. Protection of the kingdom from foreign enemies, 
jirotection of pfe and property at home and the imjiartial 
administration of justice according to law. 

3. The patronage of Brahmins and ascetics, devotion 
to religion, performance of sacrifices, and the maintenance 
1)1 widows, orphans and the sick. 

4. Performance of acts of charity and devotion to the 
mateiial jirogress of subjects. 

Kimfs Duties — The king according to all the Pttrdnas, 
especially the Agni Parana (which devotes a. great part of 
its attention to jjoliiy) is the central figure in the body 
politic, the chief of the traditional .seven elements of a stale, 
and the fountain-head of authority and jiistici'. He is to 
hold office for the public good. He should regard his life a.v 
a great vow and should hold on a dedicated existence. 
Protection is his highest duty and failure in his duties 
brings sin and a future life in hell for him. Through pro- 
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tection he obtains one-sixth of the merits of his subjects 
and through failure a sixth part of their sin. He is to 
Jiave a daily routine of work, would look to business of every 
department, should bear the complaints of all, administer 
justice and hold his daily durbar. Free from vices and 
dissipati('ns he should make it a point to win over the good- 
will of his subjects. He should punish the wicked without 
mercy, safeguard his subjects from the oppression of his 
officers, shoLdd grant patronage to Brahmins and ascetics, 
build temples and endow divine worship. Last of all, he 
should feed the aged, the imbecile, the widow and the or- 
phan. He should encourage agriculture and industry and 
see that under his government every one got an opportunity 
of living peacefully and earning his own livelihood. Brah- 
mins should be respected, freed from taxes, and should be 
freed from corporal punishment. They should be also 
amply rewarded. The Agni Purana goes so far as to say 
that ^ of th revenue of the state should be distributed 
among the Brahmins. 

Governuient accordhuj to the Agni Purana — Almost 
all the Puranas devote chapters on the art of govornmeni, 
l)ut of those the -Lgni Purana enters into details, in the form 
of a dialogue between Agni and Vasistha. The king, 
according to it, is to regard his life as a continuous and 
unceasing vow for the welfare of subjects (Ch. 218). 

As his existence is vital to the body politic, the throne 
shall never remain vacant and on the demise of a kina his 
successor should be immediately announced, without any 
reference to auspicious or inauspicious moments or the laws 
of Asaurn. He is to be the central or basic element in the 
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state with its seven limbs and his l)usiness should be the 
rule of virtue and the regime of justice. By ruling righteous- 
ly he l)ecomes entitled to a sixth i)art of the religious merit 
of his sid)jects and the failure to do justice or rule 
righteously condemns him to hell. The king is to be a 
source of pleasure to subjects and his greatest wealth arises 
from out of the loyalty of his subjects (cf. Kau 
Protection and maintenance of subjects is his only sacrifice, 
fie is to live for his subjects like a pregnant woman who 
takes food for the nourishment of the child in the womb (C'hs. 
223, 225). While extolling the king's services, the Purana 
harj)s on the parallelism between the duties of the king 
and those of the gods (Ch. 226). The king as to learn the 
sciences which are the same as in the Arthasastra.. The 
Agni Purana. like the Arthasastra, gives us a daily routine 
of the king and advises him to appoint advisers and minis- 
ters. The Agni Purana mentions among these, the 
Purohita, the Ainatya, the Pratihara, the Sandhivigrahika, 
the Dhanadhyak.sa, the Durgadhyaksa, the Astradhyaksa 
and other officials in charge of various departments, after 
ascertaining their cpialities and weakness. lie shouhl men- 
tain an efficient and powerful army, should guard his fron- 
tiers. appoint officers over single villages, groups of 10 and 
100 villages and employ numerous spies in various garbs 
(Ch. 241). He should take care always to guard his person. 

lie should be on the alert to save his iieople froni the 
oppression (>f enemies of peace, as well as from high 
handed officials, especially the Kayasthas. He should also 
make arrangements for the administration of justice both 
civil and criminal (Chs. 227, 253). The Purana mentions the 
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eighteen heads of law and the eight liinl)s of justice (asta- 
liga). We have passages on the various heads of adjudica- 
tion. We find rules of taking evidence and the mention {>f 
ordeals. Some passages hear upon the rights (d labourers 
and the law of usuary (Ch. 253). Lastly, the Purana 
echoes the traditional idea that if the king failed to find 
out the thief, he was to make good the loss of his subjects 
caused by thieves from his own treasury (Ch. 253-202), 
which is an echo of the view of the Arthasastra. In crimi- 
nal law, barbarous puJiishments are found mentioned in the 
work (Ch. 227). 

Discussing taxation, the Purana extols the importance 
of Kosa or treasury and points out that everything depends 
upon money. The items of taxation are mentioned but 
Brahmanas are exempted from all payments. Duty on 
articles of commerce w’as to be leived so as to keep some 
profits to merchants (Ch. 223). Mines were not to be ex- 
hausted recklessly. Laws to regulate the dealings of 
merchants and traders are found (Ch. 25s). The adultara- 
tion of foodstuffs, dishonesty in commercial dealings, the 
use of false weights are to be severely punished. The regu- 
lation of profits and prices is enjoined in strong terms and 
is regarded as one of the primary duties of the king. 
Cornering or undue raising of prices was to be sternly 
checked (Ch. 25^). All these clearly show the influence of 
the Arthasastra. The Purana. then mentions the V yasaiius 
of a kingdom and lik(‘ the Arthasastra, it makes a distinc- 
tion between Daira and Mdtittm Vyasanas. In connec 
tion with the first it mentions (he catastroiihes caused bv 
fire, water, flood, disease, famine and pestilence. The chief 
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\\vasauas, according to the Purana, are Kajvcrvvasana, 
Manirivyasana, ►Sainantavvasaua, Kosavvasana, Danda- 
vvasana, Rastravvasana. JRirga vva^^al!a and Ralav-yasana. 
It calls iij)on kings to remedy evils of all kinds by their 
exertions. 

In regard to war and foreign policy, the Purana con- 
tains some information. The army with its five sections 
(Mania, Rhrtaka. sreni, Snhril, Alavika) must be wcll-orga 
ni.sed while various kinds of forts are to be built. The 
various kinds of ^’vCdras, as well as the way of dealing 
with an enemy are metitioned in detail. In all these 
niatter.s we find the influence of the Arthasastra and the 
later Aiti literature. Wea})ons are mentioned while much 
attention is deveded to signs, portents, itiantrci'i and magical 
rites to ensure victory. In all these we find a great influ- 
ence of astrology and a belief in signs and portents. 

The Purana mentions the Mandala aaid gives us the 
trailitional means of self-preservation and conquest 
(Ch. 244). The four kinds of diphunatic emmisaries (e.g. 
Duta, Xisrstailha, Mitartha, sasanaharaka) are enumerated 
as well as sixteen kinds of treaties. It mentions the 
different aspects of state relations and gives directions as 
to the l>est ways of gaining success (Ch. 244). There is 
nothing new in these matters. 

As in most works on the art of gi'vernnicnt, we find 
various other to})ics, namely, the buildiing e,i' towns and 
forts, notes on agriculture and manuring, dissertations on 
gems and metals, and other allied topics. 

Jain Puninan- Many of the cosmological ideas found in 
the Puranas find place in -Tain Puranas modelled on their 
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Hindu counterparts. The Jains postulate a number of 
creation-cycles and presuppose an ideal state of nature in 
the beginning of creation. The earliest age was an age of 
plenty, virtue and immortality, when all the wants of man- 
kind were supplied by the Kalpa-Vrksas. In course of time 
according to the Adipurana, these blessings became fewer 
and people elected Pratisruti as the first Kulakara or patri- 
arch. Gradually the Kalpa-trees became fewer and men's 
troubles became greater and at last the trees of gift dis- 
appeared. Social changes were introduced at the instance 
of successive patriarchs. Men's lives became artificial and 
instead of being above wants they had to exploit the earth. 
Rsava-deva, the last patriarch divided men into three castes 
(K.satriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras) and established six occu- 
pations. Social life sprang up, towns and villages were 
built, and as society became more and more complex, the 
principle of chastisement for wrong-doing was promulgated 
and Political existence came into being. 

In the Jain Puranas, the theory of castes is rather 
different though modelled on that of the Purusa Sukta. 
Brahmanas are admitted as forming a separate caste, but 
the real Brahmana was one endowed with the highest quali- 
ties ('f a Jina. In the Pttara Purana, there is nothing 
new. The Harivainsa. ascribes everything to Esabha-deva. 
In the Laghu-Arthaniti, the Jaina scholar Hemacandra 
inculcated upon the duties and obligation of kings. There 
is nothing new in it and only contemporary Hindu ideas 
find expression in it. 

Th” Smrtis and Mbandhas -In the la.ter Smrtis and 
Nibandhas, we find practically a continuance of old ideals. 
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Briiaspali has iiothino- new to say on the duties and olhioa- 
lions of kings, though t is eoniributions io various branches 
of civil and coinniereial law, especially the law relating to 
corporations, guilds and joint-stock companies cannot he 
minimised. 

Kfityayana, though devoting the greatest part of his 
treatise to Vyavahara or civil law, has little to say on the 
art of government. But a few of the verses attributed to him 
arc of great importance. In these he eulogises the great 
service of kings to their subjects. The king wag but the 
god Indra incarnating as a man for the good of humanity 
( hrakf ). 

His primary duties were, according to Katyayana, the pro- 
tection of subjects and the chastisement of wrong-doers. 
He was to maintain the widow, the orphan and the aged 
without means. According to the law-giver the king was 
the parens- patm'' of his subjects, per e.xcellence being 
the ' home of the hcmieless, the jirotector of those without 
inotection, the son of the son-less and the father of the 
fatherless." Cf. 
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In lieu of this great social service the king was 
entitled to the usufructus of a sixth part of the jiroduce of 
his subjects’ fields in addition to other cesses arid dues. Ih* 
who did his duties properly was entitled to all this in lieu 
of his protection, hut a king who failed to discharge his 
duties properly was a sinner (Appeiulix I to Katyayana- 
mata-sr.mgraha by the present author). Cf. 
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A’arada gives us the traditional account of the origin of 
royalty. He harps on the evils gaining ground in the 
world on account of the lapse of primeval Dharma and the 
eternal conflict of men. After describing the evils of 
Matsya-nyaya, he points out that to save society from such 
troubles the king holds the rod of chastisement {Danda- 
dhara) and he alone among men was the lord of himself 
(Asvatantra). The right of ruling his subjects was accpn'r- 
ed by the king by his tapas {topah-krUdh praju rapid). He 
represented the prerogatives of the five great gods i.e., Agni, 
Indra, Soma, Ya.ma and Dhanacla. Protection of subjects 
was his primary duty (tasya dharmah prajd-raksd) and 
this protection of subjects entitled him to exact taxes which 
were but his wages. {baUh m tamja rihitah prajd-pdlana- 
vetanam). 

Parasara — There are other legal treatises, but unfortu- 
nately most of these books are fragmentary and they devote 
most of their attention to Acara and Prayascitta. The 
Paira.sara Smrti has very little to say on the political ideals 
or the administrative system. It deals mainly with Acara. 
Asauca, the duties of castes and their privileges. 

The works of Vyasa and Saiikha-Likhita are fragmen- 
tary. The views of these are cpioted by Xibandha writers, 
but there is very little information as to political life. 
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After these metrical Smrties vve have a large mimher 
f>f legal commentaries and Xiljaiulhas which continue the 
old tradition together with later modifications and changes 
which are justified and siq)})orted 1;>' quotations from old 
texts including many from the [)iu'anas and upa-piirauas. 
We have a large number of commentators on the Mann 
Samhita of whom, the more im})ortant are Govindaraja, 
Medhatithi anrl Kulluka. Of the commentators of Yajua- 
valkya, the most ini})ortant name is that of Vijuanesvara 
whose Mitaksara which has exerciseil a very great in- 
fiuence upon the later course of Ilinrlu civil law and its 
authority is recognised to-day almost over the whole of 
India by British courts. The comment aiv of A})ararka, a 
Konkan [)rince of the 12lh century is also worthy of note. 
The commentary Witaksara has in its turn been comment- 
ed upon and the Bfilanibhatta Tika shows a great legal 
acumen. The commetdary of Asahaya on tha Xarada 
Smi'iti is an old work while we have a commentary, the 
^ aijayanti, on the Visnu Snprti. composed in the 17th 
century. In course of time, many more such commentaries 
have been written. 

The Xhbandhas w'ere composed for the guidance of 
later princes, judges and administrators. Of these X'iban 
dhas, the more important are the Parasara Madhavya 
attributed to Madhavacarya of X'ijayanagar (14th cen- 
tury), that of Jimutabahana whose Daxabhaga is of great 
authority in Bengal, Smrticajidrika of Devana Bhatia, 
the X'iramitrodaya. a huge encyclopedia, of which portions 
are devoted to law and politics, attributed to Mitramisra, 
the volumes attributed to Candesvara, Vacaspati Misra 
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and Raghunandana of Bengal as well as the Vyabahaia 
mayukha, and the Xirnayasindhu have exercised a great 
influence upon the later law courts and judicial adminis- 
tration. In all these Nibandhas, we have the old tradi- 
tion inlaw and politics continued with some modifications. 
Everywhere, we find the king's authority extolled and 
his duty of maintaining his subjects and administering 
justice impartially are repeatedly laid down. The king's 
authority was unquestioned and there were no checks to 
his absolutism. But though everywhere we find the sterio- 
typed political life, *yet, works like the Rajanitiprakasa. 
attributed to Mitramisra draw our attention to the tradi- 
tions and practices on the Vedic and Brahmanic age. 
Already something has been said about the views of Mitra- 
misra on the accession and coronation of the king. (See 
page 204 part II). He gives a prominent place to the 
king's coronation oath. 

Nibandhas as well as handbooks on the art of govern- 
ment continued to be composed during very late periods. 
A minister of the Xizam-shahi ruler of Ahmednagar 
wrote the Arisinha-prasada in the 16th century while as 
late as the 19th century, a work, the Vivadarnava-setu was 
composed by ten pandits of the court of Maharaja Ranjit 
singh of Lahore. A prince of Panna patronised a pandit 
to publish a work of similar nature. 



SOCIAL AND POLITICAL EVOLUTION 


BOOK XII 


I 

Political Decline and Fall 

Having traced the diffierent phases of social and poli- 
tical evolution in India, we now pass on to the history of 
the decline and fall of Hindu political life. Even to the 
last days of Hindu independence, the intellectual activity 
of the people remained undisturbed- but this could not 
arrest the impending political decay which ended with the 
conquest of India by the Mussalmans. As we have 
already indicated, perpetual disunion, the decay of the 
genius of consolidation, contempt for political unity 
and the jiredominance of clan or dynastic interest weak- 
ened the political structure in India. From the 7th cen- 
tury, the menace of victorious Islam became apparent, but 
still no great ruler appeared to unify the peoples of Indi.-i 
under one sceptre. The reign of Harsa saw the conquest 
of the Mekran coa.st and the first Arab raids on the 
western coast of India. Aliout half a century later, binn 
passed to the Muslim invaders, welcomed and assisted by 
the local Buddhists. The prosress of Islam was retarded 
for a time by a number of causes and circumstances but 
within two centuries the Turks of Ghazni, established on 
the north-western frontier, took up the task of concjuer- 
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iiig India. The genius of Mahmud annexed the Punjab 
and sent a thrill of horror throughout Hindustan by his 
lightning raids. Further progress eastward was retarded 
for some time on account of the weakness of the Ghaznivi- 
tes themselves, but a centuiy and a half later the task of 
concpiering Hindustan was taken uj) by the sultans of 
(thor. Resisted by the Rajput rulers of Xorthern India 
for a time, the Ghori succeeded in setting one Rajput prince 
against another, and when the Cahamana Prthviraja was 
slain at the second battle of Tarain the flood-gates of 
Islamic conquest were opened for ever and the tide of 
conquest swept over the whole of northern India. The 
Turki sultanate of Delhi was established and under these 
vigorous Turki rulers Islamic rule was consolidated prac- 
tically all over northern India. The Deccan and the south 
resisted for about a century but with Alauddin Khilji 
and Muhammad Tughlak all the rich yet enervated 
monarchies succumbed to the attacks of the Turki armies. 


II 

Political Dotcnfall and its daiiscs 

The causes of ludiaii downfall have ])een oxplorc'd by 
many historians. Some have attril)uted it merely to the 
disintegrating influence of caste, some to the ovei'-infhience 
of religion and asceticism, some to the inherent weakness of 
the Hindu character as well as the enervation, both of body 
and mind arising out of a damp climate, some to the con- 
flict of religions. 

The subject is a complicated one and requires a care- 
ful analysis. Apparently, political disunion, savage inter- 
necine feuds and horrible reprisals on all sides had gone 
on for centuries and undermined the jtolitical frame of 
India. But the ground for disunion had been prepared by 
various causes and circumstances. From the earliest times, 
the desire for unification, social and political, and the 
establishment of homogeneity at all costs had been abso- 
lutely lacking. The jar of racial differences, and the conflict 
of antagonistic social ideals had all but contriliuted to a 
temporary settlement of divergences by means of compro- 
mises. The older type of imperialism aimed merely at hege- 
mony and not the consolidation of one central political 
authority. In social and religious matters the same spirit of 
compromise predominated. Hence, there was an inheieui 
looseness characterising both social and {)olitical fabric. 
Later social comjilexities and religious upheavals had add- 
ed or contributed to this. From the flth century B.C. the 
advent of strong imperialist statesmen and the teachers f)f 
the Arthasastra .school, contributed to the holding up of the 
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ideal of a strongly centralised secular state as well as the 
establishment of an all-India empire. The Mauryas suc- 
ceeded in uniting the whole country under their sceptre but 
the repentance and the pacificism of Asoka undermined 
the fabric of the Imperial structure and his religious propa- 
ganda all but annihilated it. This brought about a foreign 
domination for three centuries and when there was a 
resuscitation of the Hindu powers, the idea of an 
all-India empire was never revived. As pointed out al 
ready, India came to be divided into a large number of poli- 
tical divisions each dominated by a strong suzerain power. 
In course of time, the number of such states multiplied and 
on the eve of the Mahomedan conquest, the clannish patri- 
otism of the Rajputs did more harm than good to the 
country. Thus India lost her political unity and became 
a mere ‘geographical expression.’ 

The spirit of local separatism became stronger every 
day. The number of petty dynasties mirltiplied and a 
feudal organisation dominated all the principalities. As 
pointed out already, the people cea.sed to take an active 
part in politics and the history of the period was simply the 
history of short -livetl dynasties fighting for supremacy- 
Everything was left to the kings and to the masses 
were relegated the duty of producing the necessaries 
of life, paying tribute to their masters and of obeying their 
commands implicitly. Whatever other activities they 
had, were confined to their owji co-operative undertakings 
in the village-communities, the guilds and the municipa- 
lities. These liberties in their turn undermined the power 
and authority of the kings and the idea of political soli- 
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daiity pi-acacally disappeanal from the count ry. TIic dc- 
11101 alisat ion and apathy of the jieople is a})parenl from the 
narratives of Aluslim historians who describe how the 
cavalry raids of Mahmud were absolutely uno]>[)osetl atul 
mark the ajiathy of the people in general. The work of 
defence had been monopolised by kings and the people 
were not only apathetic but remained alisolutely powerless 
to resist the march of an enemy either Indian or foreign. 
Indian princes too, had become so devoid of moral and poli- 
tical sense that far from uniting against the common enemy, 
most of them thought it expedient to ensure their safety liy 
forming alliances with extra-Indian powers whose main 
objective was to complete the subjugation of the country 
at the earliest opportunity.* Some iirinces indeed, like 
Visaladeva Cahamana or the Gahadavala Govinda made 
sporadic efforts to stem the tide of foieign invasion, but 
they never thought of making a common and united stand 
against the early Muslim invaders. 

Political downfall was hastened by intellectual decay 
as well as social and religious demoralisation. The vigour 
of the Indian intellect had long been undermined. The 
ramification of caste, the multiplication of sub-castes and 
the growuh of mutual jealousies amjong caste-peojile destroy- 
ed the idea of a social whole which had been Imilt up out 
of diverse ethnic elements. The idea of harmony was 
displaced by discord. Too much of a strong ban was laid 
on interdining and intermarriage. The Varnas ceased to 
exist and castes came to existence. Perhaps the narrow 

The alliaiiCf ol the ltri',trakutas with the .Vrabs and the posbible alliance 
between the Rathors ot Kanauj with the Ghori are worthy ot note. 
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comiiiunalism of the aboriginal tribes and clans invaded tbe 
social ideas of the ruling element. Each caste again, was 
subjected to the minutest subdivision on the i)rinciple of 
difference in occupation, in religious belief and through 
dift'erence in domicile, and in course of time, each one of 
these castes and sub-castes became an air-tight compart- 
ment. 

There was a decay in religion and this was closely 
associated with intellectual demoralisation. Abstract 
metaphysical principles or the real teachings underlying 
the ethical codes promulgated by host of religious 
teachers failed to impress the Indian mind which delighted 
only in concrete images or in the rigorous obedience to for- 
malities and rites. The shadow came to be worshipped 
while the substance was lost sight of. Philosophy failed to 
impress the mass mind and ritualism obtained complete 
domination. Philosophers in their turn came into conflict 
amongst themselves and in the midst of the polemics of 
words and the conflicts of ideas, the first and fundamental 
jiriuciples were forgotten. The attempt at definition ami 
interju'etation gave rise to further divergencies among the 
l)hilosophers and thiidvers themselves and these in their 
turn helt)ed the rise of numerous sects which distinguished 
thenmelves by their animosity to each other. The result 
was that foi’ ordinary peo])le there remained no other 
alternative but to find pleasure in goigeous rituals and 
meaningless ()l)scrvances transmitted lo Ihem by their fore- 
ffUhem and of which the meaning was neither known, nor 
even regarded worthy of being enc{uired info. 

Avmboli.sm also invaded religion and along with sym- 



holism came in a host of newer deities- with newer rites and 
practices, some evolved out of those of old, while the 
rest were borrowed from the })rimitive peojtles or even the 
foreigners with whom the people came into contact, fn- 
numerable deities were conceived form the different 
forces and aspects of nature with newer modes of worship- 
ping them. Forms and images multip'lied, everyday 
new rituals were invented and as these became inort^ aiul 
more elaborate, religion lost its simplicity atul faith its 
importance as the basic p'rinciple of religioi). Evergrowing 
eclecticism maintained, the spirit of toleration and harmony, 
but the spirit of outer concord could not dispel the discord 
within the miiuls of men. Worshi}) itself was invaded 
with gorgeous rites, and anthropomorphism carried 
to excess made room for ritualistic degradation atid 
introduction of ol.>scene practices. The truth of these re- 
marks is apparent from the history of Buddhism. The 
philcso[>hy of Buddha was hardly understood and even iu 
the First Buddhist Convention we find differences arising 
out of flimsy points of ritual. Buddhism divided iu time 
into innumerable schools and with the rise of Mahayana, 
the early tenets of Buddha were forgotten. Buddtm him- 
self wats transformed into a God and the Mahayanists con- 
ceived the omnipotent Bodhisatt vas. These again were 
transformed into gods and innumerable deities male atid 
female came to receive the w'or.shi]) from the votaries 
of a religion which had originally no scope for image wor- 
ship or the veneration of i<lols. The different schools 
fought with bitterness while the masses sank lower and 
lower dowm in idolalory and obscene religious practices. 
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The same was also true of Hinduism. The BhakN cult 
inculcated the idea of a personal God to be appeased by the 
\'otary by means of worship. These gods again became 
many and each one of them gave rise to innumerable forms 
through diversities of conception in its various aspects. 
The wor.ship of these became i)0]m1ar and held out hopes 
of the future to the devotees. But soon this elaborate pan- 
theon and the maze of the more elaborate ritual killed the 
spirit out of man's minds. The religious sects split up into 
sub-.sects and these again became numerous and hostile to 
each other. 

Along with the rise of this new religion, the ethical 
codes were also modified. The Smrtis inculcated the value 
of clcdm in human life and by means of ArthavCida'i 
harped on the ho[)es and fears of mankind to have these 
codes rigidly obeyed. Bodily purity became the key-note 
to this ethical code and as such the minutest regulations' 
originally unknown, of food, tovich and association were laid 
down. The principle of rationality was masked by a faith 
in the rigid code of taboos and prohibitions. Foreigners 
were looked down upon, contact with them became an 
abomination, and sea-voyages were prohibited. The 
Puranas while they did much to enlighten the masses 
socially and intellectually l)ecaune the repositorv of this 
reactionary legislation. The sudra came to be denounced 
in cpprobrious terms, women were socially and intellec- 
tually degraded while the lowest castes were relegated a 
posiiion worse than that of animals or b':‘asts of burden 
-Vnd this stands in straui>e contrast with the time-honoured 
tradition of India. A people which worshi{)ped the deity 
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in the fenu;le fcrm, denounced womanhood in opprobrious 
terms, and while pantheistic philosophy delighted in regard- 
ing everything animate as the incarnation and manifesta- 
tion of the super!) all-pervading Bralnuan, its votaries 
stiuggled hard to be conscious that men were degraded by 
their contact with their socially degra(!ed febowmen 1 

Such being the prevailing mentality of the day. the 
priesthood also sank low in the intellectual scale. The 
Brahmin ceased to be the })hilosopher and became the 
slave of society, the guardian and protector cf a code of 
life divorced from reason and morality. At the same time 
time, the Hindu mind delighted in feeding u])on its own 
excellence and the depravity of the rest of the world. 
Minutest regulations bound him down and these became 
obstacles to the continuance of a progressive life. The people 
l)ecame avei'se to changes and worshipped the past. The 
si)irit of progress and rationalism was killed. Life w<is 
characterised by the rigid standard of rigour and artificia- 
lity and extreme aversion to change. Many of the religions 
of the later period emphasised those ])rinciples of life w’hicii 
weakened the physical frame and enervated the mind. 
Pacifism killed the ardour for war or national resistance. 
The extreme regard for life emphasised by Jainism made 
life almost impossible. The Ahimsa and Dhanna of Asok;; 
had laid prostrate India at the feer of the fJreeks, Parthians 
and other semi-savage foreign races. The religious zeal of 
Harsa, the Xeo-Asoka of the .seventh century, did practi- 
cally the same thing. Later Vaisuavism manifested the same 
tendencies and brought almost the same consequences. It 
introduced a pacfism which in course of time tended 
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towards masochism. Man entirely at the mercy of the deity 
lost sight of active duties and craved for dissolution which 
liecame tha only goal of life. Decayed Buddhism with 
its commixture of Tantrlc rites displayed worse tendencies. 
The nihilism of Buddha, too high for ordinary men and 
offering no hopes for the future gave place to a meaningle.ss 
maze of obscene ritual hut lacking in faith or reason as its 
foundation. The meaningless monasticism ate away the 
vitals of individual life and wrecked the morals of society. 
On many an occasion the monks displayed hostility to the 
j^olitical authority. Sometimes they made common cause 
with the foreign enemy and if we are to believe the testi- 
mony of foreign historians, they weakened the defence of 
the country lyv inviting foreign enemies.* 


.\cior.lini; ti) .Mii-lim lii-torian.s XIiihaiiimait-il)n Ka^inl was helped hv the 
Biuldliin-. of .s-inrl III hi' e.Npi'ilitioii agoiji't Daliir. AccordinK to Taranath, the 
BiiddhOt.- played a .-.iiiiilar part duriii!' the invasion of ilagadha by the Miiblims 
(Taranath— Translated by .<rliie(ner ; Cli. XXXVtl. The Budilhist monks are 
deseribed ns the messengers of the Tiiriiskas.) 



Ill 

Muslim State System 


Established in India the Mnssalmans themselves 
Ijecanie subject to the influence of the same foi'ces which 
had influenced the Hindus. Within a century and a half. 
Islamic India became a medley of independent sultanates 
fighting against each other. It is curious to note how 
some of these states practically occupied the same location 
and geographical position as their predecessors iu Hindu 
India, during the age of disruption preceding Muslim con- 
quest. Thus, Gujrat which had remained under the 
f’aulukyas, became a MiisliiTi sultanate, similarly, Malwa 
of the Paraniaras became an independent Muslim king- 
dom. In the east, Bengal separated itself under a Muslim 
dynasty and in eastern Hindustan, the Sarki sultanate 
of Jaunpore, very nearly corresponded to the Gahadavala 
monarchy. In the ‘Deccan, the region occupied by the 
Calukyas and the Eastrakiltas became the seat of the 
Bahmani kingdom, while in the extreme south a Hindu 
national resurrection laid the foundations of the Yijaya- 
naoar kingdom established over the region, once domi- 
nated by the Pallavas and the Colas. 

In the midst of an almost continuous war, ihe Hindus 
showed remarkable tenacity. For more than five centuries 
the on.slaught of Islamic arms before wh.ich all other power- 
ful monarchies had succumbed without a semblance of 
resistance failed to make a permanent inqjression u])on the 
(‘ountry. The Hindu resisted tenaciously during these 
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five ('enturies and even though subjugated, took the earliest 
oppoi't unity of asserting himself politically. He succeed- 
ed not only in preserving his hoary culture Init also 
in sweeping l)ack the tide of Islamic domination whenev'er 
o[){»()rtnnities })rcsented themselves. The wonderful vita- 
lity of the race and its unflinching tenacity to its own cul- 
ture and tradition showed itself never more gloiiously than 
during the period of struggle for existence. Throughout 
the whole of this period, we never find a continuous epoch 
of sul)mission on the part of the conciuered and no century 
passes without a movement for resurrection and political 
assertion in one part of the country or the other. The resis- 
tance of the Hindu and hi.s tenacity was wonderful like that 
of a modern entrenched caihp which shows new front 
- when the fir.sr lines and outworks are battered. In each 
(cntury. we find national wars of resurrection. In the 13ih 
century tlie whole of central and southeim India together 
with states like Orissa and .scattered ])rincipalities in the 
north still maintained their independence. In the 14th, 
within a few years of Muhammad Tughlak's conquests, the 
princes of \'ijayanagav had flung back the side of Turki 
conquest and had laid the foundations of a mighty 
nionarcliy which chocked further Islamic conquest in the 
south for more than two centuries. Similar was the case 
with Rajpiitana where the rulei's of Mewar had not only 
asserieii tlnui' own inde[)endeiieo bid were successfully 
resisting arid eompieriurr the Muslim sultans of the neigh- 
bourhood. In the Ifith eenlurv. the iMewar Prince, Sauga 
was bold enough to make a bid for the restoration of the 
Hindu empire. 



The failure of Sanga and the weakness of the Turko- 
Afghans gave a chance to a new line of Turks under Jtahar 
to found a new IMusliin dynasty. Devoid of bigot rv"^ aiul 
lacking the ferocity of the Turks of previous ages Ihil)ar 
brought with him the dream of a great empire, rusucct'ss- 
ful though his sou was to realise the aml)ition of his father, 
it was reserved for his grandson, the illustrious Akltar. to 
tran.slate into action the dreams and ideals which had al- 
ready manifested themselves in the activities of the eariy 
Mughals as well as of Slier Shah. 


* J!;il)iir\ roieiitlv di^(0\orfil edii t ol toU-riuiuii i' wortliN ki noli-. 
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The war fcjr ve huvroctioii was continued throiiyliour 
the long ceniui'ies of Muhammadan domination, and its 
last phase was attained during the 17th century and e\en 
the Isth wdrich saw the decline of Mughal tide and the 
advent of the English, later on destined to be the sole politi' 
cal power in the country. Bur in the midst of these strug^ 
gles. while the extreme champions of Islam were engaged 
in fighting the staunchest of votaries of Hindu social and 
political regeneration, a remarkable movement was going on 
for the establishment of a rtiiJiirochenient between the two 
commuidties. In the course of time, the lei'ocitv of tlic 
T. luki c.liaiactei which knew no mercv for the en(.'m\' even 
when lie was a co-religionist or a kinsman softmied down 
and the influence of Indian climate as well as social teach 
ings made them almost Indianiseil. Among Hindus too there 
appeared teachers and saints who wished to diveia the ai- 
lention of men from the arena of political conflict to the 
])ath of peace, amity and good will. The deity was one the\' 
said -the Allah of the Muslims wms none else than the Visnu 
and Siva of the Hindus. Salvation was obtainable througli 
faith in the sole omnipotent Almighty whose children the 
Hindu and the Mwslim were. Bigotry stood in the path of 
man's prosperity in this life.as well as bliss and beatitude 
in life after death. Faith was the real essence of religioti 
and not a fanatical devotion to the rituals prescribed in 
the rival religious systems and 'emphasised by fanatical 
[)r)ests on both sides.’ 
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from the 14th century, such teachers made their ai)pe- 
araiice in the country and preached their ideas. Among 
the Hindu teachers of note was Ramananda who scrupled 
not to preach his religion to the untouchable or to the 
Muslim. One of this disciples was Kabir, by birth a Julah 
and a staunch votary of Visnu. The next great figure was 
Baba Xanak who was acclaimed as a Guru of the Hindus 
as well as a Pir of the Mussalmans. The same tenets were 
disseminated by sri-Caitanya, the ^'ai.snava teacher of 
Bengal. In the Deccan and in the south, many more such 
teachers were multiplied and they diil much to calm down 
the ferocity and fanaticism of the extremists of both the 
communities. 

Among Muslims, there appeared a host of such teachers 
- i'ona fide Muslims, not Indian converts. The verses of 
Sufis like Sanai of Ghazna, Xizami- Attar of Xisapur, of 
Jalaliiddin Rumi, Sadi. Hafiz. Xlir Dard of Delhi, of Amir 
Kliasru and of Iltrahim Jaisi became po})ular and are still 
sung by Hindus and Muslims alike. Rasa Khati's Savaiyas 
are still chanted in Vaisnava temples. The catholicity of 
Ghalib of Delhi who would imry the Hindu at Ka'ba 
and cremate the Muslim at Benares, reflected the same 
mentality of toleration, amity and good will. To add to 
ibis, everv student of Hindi literature is aware of the vast 
number of Muslim Vaisnava [)oels. .\mong the Bengali 
Vai.snavas, the following names are remarkable e.u. 
Xasir Mahmud, Murtaza, -Alawal, Ali Raja, Shah Akbar 
and Said Sultan. In Bengal. Muslims )>atronised Bengali 
literature, composed songs and verses in honour of the 
Divine Mother, and the process is still going on. The pro- 
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co&s i« not only remarkable but is characteristic of the 
mentality produced and fostered only in the soil of India. 

This spirit of toleration led 'to a Ihll in the fighting and 
religious animositv \Yas henceforth banished from the 
country. Muslim princes too became champions of tolera- 
tion, Even Alauddin Khilji, denounced as a ferocious tyrant 
l)v the contemporary Muslim historians, recognised that 
religion had nothing to do with the business of the state 
but was something which concerned the soul of the private 
individual. The last line of Turki dynasties showed re 
markable toleration, and Babarls grandson, though he 
Itegan and ended as a staunch Muslim went so far as lo 
adopt Hindu manners and customs and devised the Din 
Haiti, the true religion intetided for both the Hindu and 
the Musalman subjects. His son Jahangir followed the 
foot-steits of his father and there was calm in India for a 
considerable period. Then a number of causes and circum- 
stances led to the renewal of the war of Hindu ressurrec- 
tion in the first half of the seventeenth century and in the 
midst of this there were rejn-isals on both sides which led 
to the downfall of the great Mughal empire. Even before 
the accession of Aurungzeb, denouttced as a bigot by many 
historians, the tsikhs in the Punjab led by Har Govind 
defeated Imperial armies while Shivaji raised the stand- 
ard of revolt in the Deccan. In course of this war, there 
were animosities am! hatreds revived and during the 
period of coitfiict the tolerant spirit departed from the 
land fur a while. The whole of India remained in 
curumotion for more than a century and in course of this 
a number of Hindu states asserted their independence 
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aiul showed once more the remarkable vitality of the 
Hindu race in politics. 

The Hindus became active everywhere. The Rajputs 
resented the reimposition of the Jizitja and threw off the 
allegiance to the Mughals. The Jats repeatedly devasta- 
ted the region near the capital and ultimately founded a 
small principality of their own. In the Deccan, the illus- 
trious Shivaji (inspired by the great Ramdas) and his 
successors laid the foundations of a Hindu state (modelled 
on the directions of the writers on polity during the clo.se 
of the Hindu period) in course of the first half of the Ibth 
century. The Marathas became })owerful enough to think 
of a restored Hindu empire. But the weakness of the 
central authority, the separatist tendency of the feuda- 
tories and office-bearers and the lack of the spirit of con- 
solidation led to the final break-up and the downfall of the 
so-called Maharatta confederacy, which in its hey-day 
stretched almost from the foot of the Himalayan hills to 
the Krishna Sii-id the Tinujabhadrd. 

The Gurkhas became active in the region of 
the Himalayan hills but their further expansion 
was checked by the rising British jjower. In the 
Punjab, which had for nearly a century been con- 
verted into the battle ground of foreign invaders, the dis- 
ciples of Guru Govintl made a bid for the estaldishment 
of a theocratic commonwealth. Perhaps there was an 
aiary of the old republican tradition among the Jats and 
the local tribes which had remained submerged for so 
many centuries. But this theocratic tendeiicy could not 
maintain itself for long and the J/?.s7 leadeis fought 
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amongst themselves for 2)ersonal su2}remacy. Tlie genius 
of Jianjit Singh succeeded in welding these divergent ele- 
ments into a strong monarchy in which communal hatred 
was almost eliminated, though feudal jnincij^les continued 
to work. With the death of this illustrious man, the Sikh 
monarchy fell to the ground as a result of personal- amhi- 
tions, the lawlessness of the army and the intrigues of rival 
families. Wdth the fall of the Maihattas and the Stikhs 
English supremacy was fully establi.shed. 


Socio-Political Erolvtion of India 

111 course of a long period of evolution India came 
fo ]>e tlie centre of a distinct type of social and political 
life, ('otumunal freedom and harmony in the midst of 
diversity have been the marks of this civilization. In spite 
of i-acial divergences, lingnistie differences and conflicting 
social and political ideals of the different sections of the 
community, a distinct cultural ideal came to be evolved 
and this gave a distinct stamp to the SvX'ial and political 
life of India. She became and still remains the home of 
a distinct civilisation. Cultural harmony was the goal 
towards which all the conflicting ideas and ideals con- 
verged, The races were many, the languages were 
numerous; customs varied from jn'ovirice to province; 
consequently the social structure was a federated organisa- 
tion in which there was a spirit of harmony which 
welded together these discordant elements. There wa.s 
a sort of fundamental unity in the midst of insuperable 
obstacles to homogeneity. The seemingly heterogenous 
communities inhabiting the different corners of a big con- 
tinent came to look upon themselves as members ot 
a vast social fold. India was the homeland of this culture; 
and proved to be the geographical foundation of the civi- 
lization which stood by itself, self-continent and separated 
from other centres of cidture. The great mountains and 
rivers were held sacred by the Hindus of the differ- 
ent ]>arts of the country. Based on this sense of 
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geographical unify, the people came to profess reli- 
gions which though differing in ritualistic details 
had the same intellectual 7notif, -the same ty})e 
of explanation regarding the universal system and almost 
the same method of approaching the deity with a view to 
obtain solace in this life and salvation in that l>eyond. 
Thus, in all the religious and philosophical systems we 
find the prime conception of the omniscient and omni- 
potent Brahman, the acceptance of the doctrine of rebirth, 
the supreme importance of Karma, the excellence of 
Ahimsd and the recognition of Jfiana and Bhakti as the 
truest path of attaining salvation. In social life we had 
the acce})tance of the federated organisation known as 
caste, in spite of innumerable local differences and conflict 
of ideas. In social matters, similarly, while local customs 
received the fullest recognition, the law-givers coming 
from the remotest corners of the country all tended 
to accept a fundamental equitable principle through- 
out the whole of the vast land. In art and in 
aesthetics we find also the .same conventions, motifs and 
tendencies, though there existed local variations as well as 
{wovincial schools of building and architecture.* 

In music also, there was the same thing. The diverse 
melodies favouretl by the peoples of the different provinces 
all came to be united into one system of harmony and 
music. The names of rdtjas and rut/inis are suggestive. 


* 111 lut which wa.s (irt-craiiiontly rclif/ioiH wc have the samp ideology and 
nuifif- 111 , ill the different liooN of .arcbiti'ctiirp the .inlying idea as well as 
arrangements .are the sauie 
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Thus we have a large number of names derived from the 
different provinces of India. t 

Social Evolution 

India being the centre of a distinct type of culture had 
her o\^ n social and political ideal evolved as a result of the 
influence of a peculiar environment together with the 
peculiarities of the social and political genius of her 
people. 

It has been the fashion with the western scholars to 
scoff at Indian political life, or to denounce the ideals 
which influenced her politics. India had no political life 
nor was there any room for political speculation in the 
country, — has been the summing up of many western cri- 
tics. Her life, according to them, was essentially spiri- 
tual and there was a supreme neglect of the material side 
of human existence. Such has been the view of the 
majority of the western historians, while Indian social orga- 
nisation has received a greater amount of censure from 
them. They point out the existence of the caste system, 
the tyranny of the Brahmanic oligarchy, the subsevvienc-e 
of the masses, the degradation of the womankind and last 
of all the existence of untouchability which deprives the 
lower classes of the status of manhood. This view is very 
^(2cepted Avithout critical examination and the a\ e- 

t Giiidhara (froni Oandhara) Mr.lava (n-oi.i Mal«a), (iuriara Mrr.ni t!..' 
Ourjara country), Kflnada (from Karnata), Oauda (from Gaudai, .Ihijauti (trom 
.fojakabhukti). Thus, while diveiKcncos remaiiu.d pro-omiiu-nt a harmou.v in 
the midst of insuperable obstacles came to be evolved, and this become the 

kt^yuote and thti bovil of Indian lito. 
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raoe Hindu historian is compelled to swallow this >‘.x- 
parte judgment in good grace. Obsessed as we are with the 
political supremacy of the west, we hesitate to analyse 
this criticism at all and the average Hindu dares not raise 
his voice against the uncharitable criticism on the part of 
the western critic. More lamentalrle is another tendency 
which impels Indian scholars to glorify the past history 
of their country by making an attempt to read European 
institutions into our system. During particular phases of 
Indian social and political evolution they are happy lo 
find a parallelism and a similarity between the institu- 
tions of India atid those of the west but beyond that wheir 
the Indian scholar finds any dissimilarity or divergence 
he finds himself at a loss to explain it as the result of dif- 
ferent forces and factors operating in his own country. 
He straight on attempts to explain the diversities of Indian 
social and political life as something untoward and ab- 
normal and hardly makes an atlem[)t to explain their evo- 
lution as Inaing been due to diversities in environment 
and the conflict of dift'ereiit racial elements. It has 
been the professed aim and objective of the writer 
to attempt a I)etter and truer explanation of the diver- 
sities we meet in India and to interpret them as 
the result of those peculiar factors which invariably 
modify the course of political and social life under different 
ciuironments. The value of environment as well as of 
the racial factor has received universal recognition to-day. 
Environment moulds life, and no one to-day dare denv 
its i)ro])erj)lace in social evolution. The racial factor has 
also been given its proper place in life but while discussing 
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the ])olitical and social life in India these are entirely lost 
siyht of and the judgment of the westein critic comes 
first without an examination of the evidence at his dis- 
posal. \^ estern ideas as well as western values guide us 
ill our enquiry while out of tear and ridicule the true 
scientific method is entirely lost sight of. 

In India, social evolution proceeded on a line entirely 
ditferent from that of Europe. In the west, social life 
in its higher stage of development came to be associated 
w ith the idea of a social homogeneity based more or less 
on the principle of unity and equality within the commu- 
nal structure. Inequalities and diversities existed more 
or less in all centres of life. These led to continual racial 
and social war within the fold of each community. This 
war ended in the political superiority of one section of the 
population which either obliterated or socially assimilated 
the conquered people. And even then there was no end 
to this racial war and the ideal of equality and Inanoge- 
neity never became a reality. In Rome, the Romans re- 
mained a jtrivileged race of riders fruin which subjecr 
peoples extorted Roman citizenship as a result of a series 
of sanouinarv social wars. Even at the end of these wars, 
the conditi(>n of the provincial was no more elevated than 
that of a slave. In (Ireece, there was the fiction of equa- 
lity and social homogeneity, y-et in each city-state the 
ruliim communitv was onlv a noverninu minoritv domina 

C «, . . I , 

ting a more numerous population of aliens, .Ih't/rs and 
sla\'es. Among the dews, the chosen peopde of (lod thero 
went on an eternal struggle with the (lentile and though 
for a time victorious Judaism attained a temporary ascen- 
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deucy, the decline of the dews rev^ersed the whole stale oi 
affairs. The Jews themselves became a subject race while 
the hated (lentile and the foreigner became his master. 
The lot of the Jew during the long centuries following the 
dispersal of the race is too well kiiown to be repeated here, 
(.'ondemned to live in the Ghettos and liable to be plun- 
dered and slaughtered at will the Jew has ever since con- 
tinued a deplorable existence and his present persecution 
in central Europe gives the lie to the European profession 
of justice and equality. In mediaeval and modern Euroinq 
social h(,>mogeneity came to be attained as a result of 
sanguinary wars and revolutions in course of which was 
evolved the doctrine of equality from sheer political 
necessity. The rise of the nation-state, the value of 
the almost mechanised individual, solely guided by the 
interests of the state either for aggression or for self 
preservation, the importance attached to huge conscrij)tion 
armies where the uniform type of man, easily combines his 
energies all contributed to favour the acceptance of the 
icleal of equality. But political equality did not .solve all 
the social questions and the true realisation of ecjuality is 
yet to come as a resuft of further social evolution. 

I- urthermore. the profession of equality at home has 
not meaid for the Europ'ean peoples the grant of equality 
abroad. In their dealings with the coloured peoples and 
the aborigines in the African colonies we find an air of 
supremacy and a contemj[)t for the conquered which is 
almost shocking. In almost all the extra-European settle- 
ments of the white races, the black, brown or red have 
practically disappeared and where they still exist, they 
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are absolutely deprived of political rights and are allowed 
to live only in arid districts where they enjoy some quasi- 
civic rights which have been conferred on them out of a 
seiise of necessity. 

I]i India, on the contrary, we had from the beginning 
such an amount of diversity in the racial factor that the 
iileal of homogeneity became something out of the ques- 
tion. The socio-ethnic difference between the Aryan and 
the Dravidian, between the Dravidian and the pre-Dravi- 
dian aborigines and between these aborigines and the 
paleolithic savages was so great that the idea of a 
homogeneus social structure could not be conceived at 
all. Race-prejudice which operated in the past and which 
operates so well even to-day in America, in South Africa, 
in recently conquered Abyssinia, and is so prominent in the 
dealings of the white peoples with the blacks, browns and 
yellows of the east and the south and which forms the 
key-note to the colonial policy of the white nations, 
asserted itself as one of the guiding factors in India. A 
war between the Arya and the Dasa took place in India 
as w e know' from the Vedic hymns. This continued for a 
considerable long period with terrible consequences for the 
defeated non-Aryans. But gradually, a better under- 
standing developed and humanistic principles, re.spect for 
human life, a policy of tolerance for the creed and customs 
of others which have but only nominally made its 
appearance in Europe during the past century and which 
-have as yet failed to make any real impression, operated 
in India from early times. As a result of this w’e find a 
tendency towards forming a social whole o^t of diverse and 
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conflieting elements. The Hindu wanted harmony in ihe 
midst of eonflieting elements and a federative social 
organisation was the only thing which could grow in the 
country and thereby put an end to the other alternative of 
race-war and the extermination of the ('onquered. Siu-h 
an organisation came into existence with liiei'archica.l 
grades for diverse communitie.s and with social duties and 
means of livelihood attached to each of them. In this way 
the j)rinci]jle of equality was sacrificed but in its place the 
lower orders received a guarantee for the protection of life 
and property and proper chances for the maiittenance of 
life. This was. in short, the real explanation of what 
Europeans call caste system the prejudices and idiosym 
cracies associated with which cal] forth their sneer and 
perpetual ridicule. 

The .so-called caste system thus came into existence 
as the result of a long social evolrdion extending over 
millemiiums. It has undoulaedly its defects. The ex- 
dusivene.ss of Ihe communities at the to)), their tendency 
to repel the lower orders and their hankering for 
political power together with the consequent disunion 
did great harm to the social fabric of India. It stands even 
now in the way of that potent yet aggressive type of social 
organisation called nationalism. But with all these, it was 
a })ractiral and workalde .solution of a great proldem whicli 
has gone on throughout history and is still going on all 
over the world, namely, the war of races and the sangui- 
nary confiicr of j)eoples always ending with the obli- 
teration of the weak and the uncivilised. It allowed the 
weaker races the right to live and to cont rihute to the 
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social whole of which they came to form a part, though it 
^ul;n!■(liuatqd some of their interests to those of others. 
The ideal of equality has been the watch word of European 
thiidicrs Imt. in practice, this profession of equality has 
failed to sohe the fundamental problem. The Hintlu 
may be accused of prejudices and superstitions, of hatred 
and abhorence but he can never be arraigned on a charge 
of wilful extermination of the conquei-ed aborigines, as has 
])een the case in lands settled by the white races in course 
of the last three centuries.* And this is proved by the evi- 
dence of the history in India. The most primitive races still 
survive here and still thrive with a vigorous and virile 
existence; whereas in the lands colonised by the white 
races they have all been wiped out of existence. Their 
relics have found place in the museums, where they evoke 
merelv an antiquarian interest and prove the truth of the 
law of survival of the fittest. 

In course of time the two higher castes, the Ksa- 
triyas and the Brahmins became prominent in the s))here 
of social life. The Ksatriya attained power and position by 
his superiority in the exercise of arras with which he sub- 
jugated the rest of the community. The Brahmin gained 
the highest social position, by his intellectual superiority. 


* SiK'li h.i.' liecii tlio ciiM’ Uiroii.^liout thf wliolfol tho liiiuK coloiii'C’il li.\ thi; 
white rixc.'^ in eour^e el the laU thne eoutune-, Am.'ii.a, NurtU end .South, 
wa.s once deriM'I.v iioitiiUited l.y the Indian niU. But notv tlie re.) ra..- 
ha- been iiracticall.v «ip,-d out ol exi:,teiue in tho noitli tlnemli -ev.-ral 
tril)e> survive in the south. The Australian Budiinen are .li.-a]ii)earine t.i-t, 

while the laU surviving Ta-man .hed a few .vo.ir- .it;,,. Th,. I New 

Zeland have been rcdiieed to a lew thousand., while in X, .wloim, Hand .in.l man,; 
ol the F.u itU- MainU, the nrigm.d r.iee.. have all pa-o.-I out ol e\iU.ui,.e 
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his mastery of the sciences and the arts as well as by his 
ininistiation to the spiritual needs of people. The rest 
cf society was divided into two broad compartments, one 
devoting itself to the production and distribution of the 
necessaries of life, while the rest either engaged iti 
])ro(iuction itself or made labour its chief means of live- 
lihood. Social harmony and balance was attained by 
vesting with social pre-eminence the Brahmana devoted 
to intellectual pursuits and wedded to a life of poverty. 
Thus puting an end to the domination of the Ksatriya 
based on the successful exercise of physical force or of the 
Vaisya deriving importance from his capitalist tyranny. 
The evils of capitalism engaged the attention of the buildets 
of society as well as of the law-givers from very ealrv 
times. Even the ^ edit* hymns give us a picture of the 
evils arising out of imequal distribution and the tyranny of 
capitalists. 

Class; War .1 cerfey/ ; -While this broad division into 
castes did much to solve the racial cpiestion the evils of 
class wai' were, to some extent mitigated by the creation 
of economic conifiartmeiits within the caste groups and 
entrusting each ojie of these with a peculiar function and 
means of livelihood. Many of the castes and sub-castes 
were organised on the mode! of self-sufficient guilds in 
which the memiiers enjoyed a jiosition fairly compatible 
with their cxisteiua' as individuals. Thu.s. each caste-group 
could maintain itself against the tyranny of others and at 
the same time maintain the economic prosperity of the 
counti-y. Even to-day when the great revolution in in- 
dustry has taken away the chance of existence from manv 


of the easte-grou23s they are still struggling against the 
niodern conditions, rnemjdoyment and destitution was 
checked and at the same time the guilds and ninoiis with 
in the caste groiqis jn'otected themselves by their associa- 
tions. 

The creation of a ca 2 >italistic aristocracy of ojttimatcs 
recruited from the rich men of all communities was also 
checked by allowing and preserving the accumulated 
wealth to remain in the different conpjartments. Hence 
a purely capitalistic domination which became a source of 
great social evil in most ancient commntiities was a.verted. 

T'nnoctacy Checked ; — From time to time, adjust- 
ments aiul modifications were introduced with a view to 
patting a stop to the evils of unequal distribution or the evils 
arising out of capitalistic tyranny. A denunciation of ca})- 
pitalistic exjdoitation of the jtoor, unrestricted usury, or 
the cornering of food-stuff’s soon made itself the key-note it./ 
the social jjolicy of the lawgivers of the Dharmasidra 
period, and it is also curious to note that unlike Greece, 
Rome and many other ancient .societies timocracy never 
became an accepted principle in Indian society. Never 
was the jjosition of an individual determined in society or 
in jmlitical life by the ainoutit of wealth 2 )o.ssessed by him. 
On the contrary, as is well known to all students of Indian 
culture, the jtossession of wealth was the lowest cf social 
criterion or value, the highest place being given to learn- 
ing and intellectual eminence.'*' 

^ Comp.iro Maim S.uiihitu --II. ejt, 
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Caste ovfjanisation not rnjld 
The eailie.sr social ari'angements or the oklesl assign- 
lueiits of economic functions, did not last long, but were 
modified in course of time. Invaders and emigrants from 
outside were admitted into the fold of the Hindu social 
sveteni. Even the aboriginal ])eople as well as outcastes were 
gradually assigned a place in society and had their stains 
ele\ aied out of necessity. The rules of endogamy or ex- 
ogamy were not so rigid and thus there was an easy perio- 
dic self-adjustment which satisfied the changing require- 
ments of society, Occiq)ations were changed without difii 
culty and the vigor of social life was not obstructed. But 
this did not la.st long and the epochs preceding the Muslim 
conquest as well as the period of Muslim domination saw 
the continuous working of these reactionary tendencies 
which culminated in the narrowjug down of the intellectual 
outlook, debasement of the spiritual ideal and the introduc- 
tion of stagnation and rigidity in social matters. The con- 
(ej)tion of the semi-rigid Varnas was displaced by that of 
air-tight caste-comi)art incuts which split up Indian soc'iety 
into a vast total of narrow communal groiqis existing onlv 
lor themselves and utterly oblivious of the interests of that 
wJjole to which they belonged and to whose normal life 
l!i( V were to de\'ote their energies. In ihe face of foreign 
inwidcrs who menaced not only the political existence of 
the Indians but tried to sidivert Ihcir so(*ial system, the 
desire for self-[ncseiwatiun, brought in a .•'taunch lielfef in 
the pa.'^t. The old tlc.\iliilit\' disap[)eared and disintegration 
set in. .V.x stated already, difference in occiqnition. religion 
or domicile led to the ramification of this high total of caste 
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group.-. As the members of the iliffereut ea.sfe looked io 
their owii narrow interesis, this caste spirit well nigh led to 
the disintegration of Indian society. 

.1 bsence of equality 

In this type of social adjustment, the idea of equality 
was e■^■ident^y absent or perhaps it was not a necessai'v' 
fai tor at all, since there was the law of Karuta which ex 
plainest the causes of inequality- inequalities of I'irth. in- 
equalities of social' {,'rivilege, inequalities of economic pros- 
perity and, last of all, in the amount of hap})iness enjo\ ed by 
different individuals. The belief in Karma and rebirth has 
been one of the psychological factors in the history of Indian 
culture. Tor. if personal ambitions, class hatred and other 
factors did not fail to contribute to social unrest, wars and 
revolutions, the masses as a whole remained content with 
their .social lot and in the nddst of the turmoils and vicis- 
'itudes which disturlied the peace of the country such a 
(ontentment was a great boon io the peo])le of India. 

But it had its })eculiar quota of evils. Society in India, 
tended towards a neutral equlibrium and socio-ec-onomic 

Horo ‘-ometliiii'; rciiuirt?' Id Im' •-.ml '.l)i)ut Ui<' iiii'.i <ii I'nu.ilu.v m Uulia. 
Like Li'iliiiitz, Diir [ndiati thiiiki'i-' trem tln’ <l;!\'.iit tlu' VchIu- li.Mnn- Imh .imic 
iiKiro laiiiiliar with tho ah'ciliitt' want iii i-iualit.v in n.itiiri', rather th.in with 
the eoiitrarv idea (which oi i-.i^ioiiall.v fiiid^ ex|)ie.-,iiiii m the writing- oi a leu 
relieioiis writer-.) . The Vedic -eer ele.irl,\ iiote^ the iiieqiialit \ in ii.itilie aiel 
e\plaiiis it rather he.iiitifiiil.v — ‘‘the calve> ol the --aiiie mother ditler in inilk- 
beariii^ caiiacit.v — tlie tiniier^ oi a liian's iiand are not eqiiar' Ui. \’. .\ i! I 
What iiiipre.-i-ed him iiio^t wa- tliat tliere exi-ted a 'iin i l.irit \ in tile de-ire- 
and a-'pir.itioii-- oi men hut a- men or t!ie i i; ciiiii-.tar.ce-. in alinh they livid 
differed iii.iterially, their de-ire^ varied in ipiality and in ipiantitv. So .ill 
Indian thinker.-, pleadeil for e.piit.v- wlii. h vva^ tlieir w iieliivoid. 
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life to a .sort of static sufficiency divested of movements or 
upheavals of classes. The result has been that in the midst 
of the vicissitudes of fortune, India while she retained her 
outward pros^jerity, lost to a great extent the impulse fur 
progress. Consequently, she became weakened and dur- 
ing certain periods, the spirit of advancement or progress 
was nullified altogether. 

The Indirklual in Society: — 

As stated already the compartmental division of the 
community came to be strengthened by the assignment ot 
.social duties and means of livelihood. Each com- 
munity or class with its peculiar duties assigned, cojt- 
tributed to the normal w'orking and welfare of the 
whole system, each functioning as the limbs of a living 
organism. Society depended upon the co-operation of 
the classes and its happiness as well as that of 
each of these limbs de})ended upon the normal working 
of these latter. In a })rimitive but progressing society this 
type of organisation did much to prevent the growing 
class war and the domination r-f accumulated capital or the 
rise of a capitalistic aristocracy. For the government and 
the proper working of the class-limb, regulative authority 
was vested partly in the individuals, above him in the 
family and higher up. in the class or the caste-group. The 
customs and conventions of each received proper social 

hi Kur(.i)r, till- tili ng oi Cinuility naiiioil {irouiul Inim politiciil and 

I'liim tilt- tai t that a^ it wa' dilficuit to moa^ui-o the potontialitie,., of iiu-n, oquaiity 
ill till' .di'onio oi a stand.ird lor iiiea,iiriiio (jotontialiiy wai a rough method of 
appraising the value of individuals. 
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recognition and contributed to social solidaritj-. A cer- 
tain amount of autonomy was thus vested in the different 
limbs of the social whole. 

Forming part of the autonomous limb, the individual 
was to devote his ‘attention to his own self-realisation, 
consistent with the welfare of the whole of which he 
formed a part, namely, pr-eservation of life, a(*riLiisiiion 
of the means for self-preservation and the advancement of 
the family interest, propagation of the family without de- 
triment to the other members of the community, enjoy- 
ment of acquisitions and devotion to higher intellectual 
and spiritual pursuits. These aims, summed u]) as the 
PnrusCirthas or Caturvarijas, defined the social and intel 
lectual limits of the individual. The individual was look- 
ed upon by the law-givers as the primary unit and basis 
of social life, the foundation of material welfare and the 
soul of organised existence. As the well-l)eing of society 
depended on his activity and co-operation, and the main- 
tenance of the social order, the highest emphasis was laid 
upon it and the maintenance of this order was regarded 
or looked upon the primary function of the rulers of 
society. 

Subject to limitations, the individual enjoyed a re- 
cpiisite amount of freedom to mould his own destinies and 
to work out his salvation. But this freedom was not 
unrestricted and was far from the modern concept of liber- 
tv. The Hindu was obsessed with the idea of a natural' 
order and could not think of aif>' material al'.erration from 
the accepted canon and conventions of life. In his eyes, 
the fieedom enjoyed by the individuals was merely the free- 
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dom of inovenieiu coni])a)ih]e with the normal working of 
the social ordei' and vested in hiai along with his scjcial 
functions and duties. 

The greate.^t possil)je emphasis wa.s laid upon the im 
dividual and in India the individual I'eceived a higher re- 
cognition tlian in any })rimilive or mediae\al society. 
The coiK«e})i of the individual and his rights was subjec- 
tive and not objective. The individual in India was not 
a mere means but an end in himself. The maker of his own 
destiny, solely responsible for the merits and demerits of 
his own in this life and in that beyojid, he was an end in 
himself. Almost all the great teachers made the greatest 
efforts to have the individuals jierfected. The govern- 
mental organisations guaranteed his life and jiromcted his 
earthly interests. Sidiject to the social regulations, he was 
to make efforts for the fruition of his moral, intellectual 
and spiritual aims. Moral duties and spiritual obligations 
other than those enforced by the state were assigned to him. 
He was to contribute ids social, moral and sjiiritual quota 
to the well-being of humanity in general by attaining men- 
tal and moral discipline, by procreating and maintaining 
a family, and spiritually l)y carrying on the sacred studies. 

Beyond these duties. [)artly self-incurred, ami partly 
itnposed on him by the social convention the individual 
was fre('. A'o king, no stale was to demarcate or de- 
monstrate or dictate to him his mode <d’ existence, his 
aesthetic sense or the path of his spiritual progress, by lav- 
ing down his religious creed and forcing him io acce})t it 
I)y puidshiuo its violation. .-Vnd. this is remarkable in a 
couidrv where the people were not only religious but 
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also assioiied a high place to the sj)iritual element in life. 
Such was the social outlook with regard to the indivi- 
dual, and this was rather peculiar to India. 

II oiiK'ii : — In the })ecnliar socio-economic system- tlm 
position of women was very high— perhajjs higher than 
thai enjoyed by the fair sex elsewhere in the ancient and 
mediaeval world. In the Vedic age, women were equals 
of their brethren, for we find them carrying on higher 
intellectual pursuits, participating equally in sacrifices 
along with their husbamls and exercising supremacy in 
their households. India excepted, no other couniry in the 
^incient world assigned to women so high a place in social 
and intellectual life. 

This continued uptil the latest days of the Vedic and 
hj)ic period and even during the age which saw the com- 
position of the canonical literature of the Buddhists. Bui 
after that, there was a reaction which was ushered in by 
the preunature mass movements of the suceeiling ])eriod 
and the evil effects as well as the unsocial tendencies of 
monachism, which well-nigh assailed the foundations of 
social existence or the peace and hapj.dnms f)f conjugal 
life. 

The reaction led to a constant harping on the evils (jf 
women's freedom and the consequences arising out of li. 
Women came to be looked down u))on as naturally deficient 
in intellectual powers and also liable to be swayed by cwil 
examples Hence laws were made to letain them nini“r 
tutelage and they lost many of their .staial rights - e.g. tin* 
freedom to carrv on intellectual pursuits or the right to own 
projterty in their own right. Perhaps dining the age of re 
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action, the Greco-Roman ideal of perpetual tutelage of 
womeu streugtheued the soeial sentiments whieh are re- 
flected in the pages of the Manava-Dharmasastra and 
other later coudificafious (See Supra II pp. 129.) 

Yet many of the vestiges of Iheir rights and privi- 
leges remained. Women continued to hold property in 
their own right and there was hardly any bar to their 
holding the regal office or the exercise of regal functions 
and duties, as have been pointed out already. 

The State -. — Existing side by side with this social 
organisation and exercising almost co-existant functions 
with it and absorbing as well as regulating the energies of 
the community came the state organisation. 

A comprehensive definition of the state is lacking in 
the older records, but Kautilya seems to emphasise the 
human element in it ( '‘pqwft (% pm” ) 

and following him all Hindu lawgivei’s assign the great- 
est importance to this' personal element in it. In their 
eyes, the state comprised a territory inhabited by a com- 
mnnify with the ol)]ect rtf maintaining life and property 
with a view to pave the waj' for the fruition of man’s mate- 
rial objectives. The Hindu concept of the state was rather 
very wide though it lacked the technical precision or 
definition imposed by modern writers. As the social out- 
look was very comprehensive and society did not stand for 
a narrow and homogeneous structure, the early concept of 
the Rat was wide and all-embracing. It lacked the nar- 
rowness of the city-state or the limitations of religion anil 
custom, and overstepped from the beginning the limits of 
a conf|uering tribe or a victorious clan. The object of the 
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State, as we have j^ointed out already, and as we shall 
discuss later on in detail, was primarily to pave the 
way for human self-realisation in the material or the socio- 
economic sphere. 

One of the salient features of this Rat was the erection 
of a discpjlinary organisation vested with powers of chas- 
tisement so as to keep the individuals and communities 
free from aberrations within and disturbances from 
without. Its functions were primarily social and eco- 
nomic and secondarily political, if we are permited to use 
that word. 

This original Rat concept was later on masked by suli- 
sequenl itleas and developments rehuing to the Rastra 
but it retained some of its underlying principles to 
the last. 

Economiot Aspect Einphasised : — The maintenance of 
the socio-economic fabric was the primary duty ])redomi- 
nating in the concept of Rat. The individual living in 
society was an end in himself and the object of the govern- 
mental organisation was primarily to guarantee a free 
scope for the fruition of his material desires and as thi.s 
was dependant on the maintenance of ortler, the power of 
checking evils or punishing wrongs came to be associated 
with it. In the oldest hymns, the ruler is called upon mP 
only to protect life and property or to encourage agricultur.> 
and the handicrafts which were the chief means for the 
gaining of livelihood on the part of the people Imt also to 
guarantee life and prosperity to them. As time went the 
political authority became more potent but these econo 
mic considerations received gi'eaiter attention as is to be 
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set'Ji ill the ideals and objectives of the teachers who tle\ ol- 
cd dieniselves io ihe sliuly of Artiia \ eda of which the 
Anhasaslras formed a school. 

Economic dudes absorbed the major attention of the 
bead of the siaie machinery and in India we find that the 
yieaiest atiention was devoted not only to the active pro 
motion of agriculture and imlnstry but also to the supiires- 
''ion of capitalism. This being the dominating idea, the 
Indian [leople were not slow to arrive at equitable adjusi- 
ments of social profits. The claims of the labourers re 
ceived recognition in \'erv early times and the schedule oi 
(ustomary iirofits which we find recorded in the Artha 
■sa.''tra as well as in the Eqiic. testifies to the high social 
wisdom of the Indians. 

The>' were not content mc.'cly with granting equitable 
profits to the workman but were deterniinetV in their o})po- 
sitii.'ii to coiueiing and cai)iiali::m . I’snry came to be con- 
demned even licfore tiie age of the Dharma-Sutras while 
in the Artlia.sasl ra we have not only a condemnation of 
trpitalism lint the [uonudgation of a drastic cede for the 
.suppression of profireering on the jiart of the capitali.-^t 
who took the earlit'st o[)portunity of exp'loiting the })ooLvr 
sections for the further enrichment of himself. The re- 
nulatinn of [uices and profits, the control of the coinmoditv 
tnaikei atid the punislimeiit of the greedy merchant w'ho 
was looked upon as a Imrylar in disgui.se.' testifv to the 
pecidiar id 'nls of the raci*. In die rest of the ancient as 
Will as mediaeval world, timoeraey came to be the basis 
oi political power. Hut in India mere possession of wealth 
ne\ei gave a place of honour to an individual. 
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The condemnation of capitalism was not the })ecnliai' 
ideal of ancient India. The plea of social solidarity re- 
mained predominant in the country, the life of the indivi- 
tlnal was considered as something sacred and rulers were 
enjoined U|Jon to see that no one lost life on account cT 
poverty or want of food. Trom the earlie.st times, we find 
kings building alms-hou.ses, keeping stock of c-orn for 
times of distress and taking emergency measui'es for the 
protection of life in times of famine and scarcity. The 
king's duties lay not merely in chastising the wi'ongdoers 
but .also in finding sustenance for his subjects. 
That wa's the essence of Pfdana. The tsinrilis eulogise in 
the highest terms a king who performed these duties ])ro- 
perly while the distress of a king's subjects was regarded 
as the result of the king's own sinfulness. In the i\Iaha- 
bharata. such a king is cojulenmed to a life in hell while 
the })i'os{)erity of a king's sidijects wa.? aJi indic;ition ot 
his future welfare in Heaven. 

The i)eculiar Indian ideals of .social solidarity no< 
onlv made it iiu'umbent on a ruler to do his utmost for 
the safety and pi'osperity of his subjects but also empha- 
sised active duties of assistance on all the indi\’idual 
members of the c(jmmunily. I rom the \ edas downwai'ds 
munificence is praised while niggardliness vas a sin 
which paved the way to hell. 1 he latei' Smritis 
carrv these ideas further. They denounce a man 
who sticnds t(;o much on himself, as a thief who robs 
other people of their .share of social profits atid some (-f 
these go so far as to promulgate the doctrine that morally 
.speaking a man has not the right to <mjoy or amass .any 
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Ibiiig beyoiul ibat -wbich is absolutely necessary for him/' 
Almost ultra-socialistic as these passages appear to be, they 
may not be taken very seriously. But this type of idea- 
lism influenced the codes which were in acceptance in the 
country and we have more than one {)assage that a man 
coinndting theft of I'ooilstutts for the |)resei vation of his 
life was not to be regarded as a wi'ongdoer at all.t 

Many of the ideas which were evolved in more an- 
cient times found expression in the writings of Kautilya. 
the greatest exponent of the Hindu iheory of government. 
His socio-economic aim have been discussed by man\' 
modern writers. He stands for an economically self-sufli- 
cienr state capalile of maintaining its pofiulation and gov- 
erned by a ruler who, by his ownership of the great national 
sources of wealth, was to confer the maximum of material 
benefits upon his^subjects. Many of the items included 
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among the duties of the king show clearly the extent of 
welfare which the people expected of their ruler. The 
Ai'thasastra code gives the lie to the modern writers who 
denounce the weakness of the Indian in his political 
genius and show the author of the Arthasastra to have 
been a man of universal genius, who could think for all 
times and ages and for all stages of society and who could 
anticipate the problems which are before the statesmen 
and rulers of our times. His plea for social solidarity was 
remarkable for he did not confine himself to the hide-bouiul 
traditions of an unprogressive social existence. He ad- 
mitted many sections of the aborigines into the folds of 
Hindu society and went so far as to break the chain of 
the slave while his great contemporary in the Hellenic 
world was justifying slavery as a divine institution. 

The PoUtiral Maehinanj 

The perenninal social conflict as well as the ever in 
creasing complexities of social life contributed to the 
strengthening of the authority of the chief who was en- 
trusted with the duty of dispelling foreign otiemies. of 
maintaining order within the community and who becani'^ 
later on the most important factor in the working of social 
life. At one time as stated already, he repi’esented onl>' 
the solidarity of the tribe and the iinit> of the body politic. 
Perpetual war and an alliance with the priesthood gra- 
duallv elevated him to a position higher than that of the 
ordinary tribal leader. With the eidargement of the tri- 
bal territory and with the gradual elimination of the 
rivalrv of his own kinsmen, the king's authority became 
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supreme and unquestioned. With the acceptance of the 
princi[)le of hereditary succession, security of tenure was 
brought in . And as lime went on, the idea of sovereignty, 
universal and indivisible, came to be evolved. The primi- 
tive Rat, l;ecanre identified with the Rajaii and the king be- 
came the univer.sal iider of the tribe and the master of its 
territories as well as natural resourses, subject only to 
the customs and conventions which were deemed sacrci! 
and of which the moral guardianship came to l)e vested lU 
the Purohita — the King’s ' alrer-ego"— and the priesthood 
who preserved and tran.smittetl from father to son the tradi- 
tion, s and ideals of the tribe. As time weiit on, the regal • 

aurhoi'ity was consolidated though occasional instances 
of irres[)onsibiIii y continued to be checked ))y tyrannicide 
or social ostracism. The identification of the Rat or the 
the Rastra with the sovereign authority of the Rajar leti 
to the formation and the elaboration of llu' political coii- 
cejit of the state. 

Monarch// c. rt oiled : — This monarchical state which 
was evoived in the Kuru-Paficala region became the ideal 
of Hindu political thinkers. All other forms of Govern- 
ment namely, republican tribal states. democratic 
ganas as well as oligarchic confederations gradually dis- 
appeared. The wider Ra.stra idea undermined the nar- \ 

i'ow basis of c-lan rule and monarchy which i)ut an end to 
class war or caste conflict and which paved the way to a 
lasting social adjustment in the midst of discords was 
welcomed on account of its maintenance of a stable social 
life not easily disturbed by class upheavals or clan 
rivalries 
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The evolution of the idea of state in India was the 
result of a long and continuous process and its relation to 
I he social structure was peculiar. While the social orga- 
nisation busied itself with the maintenance of the social 
structure the formulation of the social will and the elabo- 
lation of the moral ideal, the political organisation devoted 
Itself to the protection of society from outside attacks and 
the elimination of the conflict of clas.ses or the violation 
of the social rule on tha part of the individual. — elements 
which were deterimental to man's safety and i)rogress. 

Theories of the orUjin of Society and Government 

Almost all Indian accounts agree in attributing the 
origin of sovereignty or government to a contract. Man 
dictated by instinct or natural law must live in society i'n 
order to ensure his personal safety. Once society is estab- 
lished, conventions come into existence and the conduct of 
men are to t)e subjected to a regulative authority. For the 
observance of these, the necessity of a coei'cive power is felt 
as due to aberrations in human conduct, which, owini>’ 
to the influences of desire or greed, make individuals or 
classes go against the common weal. Aberratioms are 
[)roduced by the obliteration of Pharma which, accordiny 
to the Indian conce})tion. is an ol)jective reflection emanat- 
ing fiom the Bita or primordial principle of moral order 
running through and through the universal system and 
evolving the right line of conduct in the indiviihial man. 

At one time this Dharma. according to most accounts, 
guided the actions of men, but as men became influenced 
bv greed and vice, society was on the decay. To regulaio 
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tile normal working of the right principle Dandaniti or the 
code of coercion was evolerd. It regulated hiimar. 
conduit by awarding punishment for violation of 
the social canon and by conferring rewards upon the vir- 
tuous. It thus became the external bond, which in the 
absence of Dharma went to ensure the existence and pro- 
gress of men in civil society. The right to award punish- 
ments was naturally vested in the state which guided the 
external relations of men. 

The basic idea in the promulgation of Dandaniti (or 
regulated violence) was primarily the maintenance of order 
and not the elaboration of freedom as with the modern 
IVestern thinkers. The working of this iaw meant an equi- 
table opportunity granted to each member of the state b\' 
defining and safeguarding him and his relation to the 
whole. This concept of order was based on that which 
was siqiposed to run through the universal system. 

Scope of State Action : — 

The reali.sation of this order meant that the individual, 
must hnve a free scope for the fruition of the aims of his 
life and that his life must be guaranteed and at the 
same time opportunities must be furnished so that he cati 
Ijring his life to perfection. In the words of Fichte— -to 
live and let live" became, from the earliest times, the 
motto of the state. Hence the scope of the state 
action bacame from the material point of view 
fully comprehensive, and it included active help and 
encouragement to industries and the efforts of the indivi- 
dual by which he was to maintain himself. The regulation 
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ol the arts of life, aoriciilture. trade and eomnibrce all 
came within the sphere of the state action and this 
was from a very early period. Such ideas are present even 
in the inaugural hymns of the Vedic period and we have 
practical illustrations of this in the Jatakas. the Epics and 
the Puranas. 

The state thus became something more than a police 
organisation. Its chief aim was fhe realisation on the pari 
of its members of all possible ))enefit as far as the material 
aspect of life was concerned. The normal woiking of the 
whole social organism with its diverse elements came 
under its superintendence. Consequently, its activities 
was not confined to the bestowal of benefits on a ])articular 
class or section. It was conceived as a true commonwealth 
which stood for the happiness of all. Its governmein 
transcended all considerations of class rule or mono]>ol> 
for a dominant majority as with thinkers of the modern 
age. 


The Staff and ntoral/fi/ : — 

The intimate connection of the state with law and 
order give it a clear and clo.'^e as.sociation with moral idea-^. 
But there, too the relation which subsisted was a peculiar 
one. The Hindus conceived of morality as somethiny 
higher than a set of rules laid down by the political 
oroanisation guiding the external conduct of men 
and thereby ensuring their success in this world. 
Rather than this, they took into account the finer elemeiirs 
of consciousness in the individual discriminating between 
right and wrong and which exist aiuirt from progress or 
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(letei’ioivitioii in this life. It wa.-? tliu.s somethin, u 
wliich depended on the development of the inner man. 
The stale could but control external actions, and could 
hartlly establish a real moral standard. 

Hut moral self-realisation was possible only in a state 
of freedom from the engrossing influence of the materialis 
tic world. The state by mainlainiiig order simply ensured 
the individual's freetlom to realise it. Consequently, the 
state was the means, which paved the way for the develo})- 
ment of morality rather than the supieme expression of 
morality or older as was the {)re\ ailing idea of the Greeks 
or as some of our Western idealists like Hegel would 
have it. 


I'Jk' state \of An End But .1 .1/ct/tes : — 

The most inqiortant point for ns thus is to note 
tliat die Indians regarded the state solely as a means, and 
never looked upon it as an end in itself. In this connection 
di\'ergences existed in the past ahd exists even to-day 
between the Indian and the Western outlook. The 
Greek with his aesthetic concept of life, constantly 
thought of realising his ideals in an organisation, wdiich 
could not only solve his ethical problems but aGo 
hel[.' him in realising his highest goal. The centre of 
the Greek culture was man. "Yet not man nnqualitied but 
the no!)le man — man aesthetically considered. ' With them 
the individual and the state stood in the closest [lossible 
lelaiion. The state was tlu' individual magnified, while 
ihe individual' was "the state in miniature". ( 'ons'-que.ntlv 
die ideal state was the •niniiuuiii huHuni of Greek 
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existence. Everything was merged into it, — the citizen's 
life, his social existence, and his political activity. 

In India the state of affairs took a different turn. The 
Indian philosopher, like his Western brethren started with 
the individual, and it was to give him the highest amoinit 
of benefit that the state was conceived. But, the concej.)L 
of life, as well as that of the individual was different 
from the beginning. In a society tlominated by the idea of 
karma and rebirth, the life of the individual, was regarded 
as something more than an existence in the realistic world. 
It was intimately connected with something transcen- 
dental. It was nothing more than a meie phase in a 
greater and higher existence. Neither enjoyment nor 
sorrow in this life was its end. It had a higher spiritual 
purpose. 

In man were detected elements of higher conscious- 
ness apart from his ordinary desires, his worldly iieeds and 
aspirations, the longings of his animal in.stincts and the 
frailties of his flesh. Such an analysis leil to the concept 
of the Catiirvaryja (or the Puru.sarthas or the desires of the 
individuals) namely. Dharma, Artha. Kama and Moksa. 
For the fruition of the first three which com])rised the 
material objectives of human life a i)ecnliar social and 
regulative arrangement was conceived. Ihe indivi- 
duals’ life in societv was regarded as a bundle of duties and 
aspirations. To perfect this life, a clisciplinai v tiaining 
was giv^en in its four stages aifd this was independent of 
the state. At the same time, the material aspect was also 
taken into consideration. For his life, the propagation of 
his race, and the attainment of his desires man must be 
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intimately related to the material world. The furtherenee 
of this object became the aim of the political organisation. 

The state thus was not, and cannot be regarded from 
the Indian standpoint as an end in itself but was a means 
to a greater end — namely man's self-realisation and hi.s 
attainment of salvation. 

Forces in the evolution of the state and religion : — ■ 

The influence of the transcendental idea and the 
principle of morality in Indian life makes the average 
Western observer think that the Indian state ideal 
has been moulded entirely by the religious ideas of the 
people. (Jutwardly, religion seems to have exercised a)) 
overwhelming influence. A closer examination, however, 
reveals that with the exception of the early Vedic and the 
Brahmanic period, the influence of religion on the develop- 
ment of the Indian state has been very small. In that early 
age the influence of religion was immense; the Furohila 
acted as the alter-ego of the king. He was ragarded as 
the Rdstra-Gopa. The king, too, offered obdations on 
behalf of the community. Later on, however, religion 
did not play an active part. Its service was entirely 
passive. 

Even this statement may appear paradoxical, especial- 
ly when we meet with the maze of rituals and the vast 
array of ceremonials, the mass of formulie, the continuance 
of the Purohita's office and the preponderance of the 
Brahmin in the council of the king. 

Yet careful enquiry bears out the truth of the 
remark. Xowhere in the history of Indian culture we find 
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a similar conception of religion as is to be found in the 
west or in the Semitic countries. We in India never had 
nor still have, a religion in the sense in which it is used 
in the west. We have only our social system which holds 
together different communities professing their belief in 
one common moral standard and in some common jihilo- 
so])hical tenets. This social system was at once loo 
narrow in many points and too catholic. The supposed 
preponderating influence of religion appears to be almost 
nil. The Indian mind freed itself early from the shackles 
of dogma. Xo attempt was ever made to set down hard 
and fast rules for the religious observances of the people. 
Philosophic toleration came in along with the ever-increas- 
ing insight into ethical and moral considerations. Reli- 
gion lost very early its primitive character as a bond of 
union. Higher speculations as regards the cosmical world 
as well as the quality of the soul undermined a fanatical 
partisanship of dogma and ceremonial. The state too lost 
its real connection with religion even at the earliest phases 
of its growth. What remained was but an outer garb of 
ceremonial and it was allowed to exist, partly because \\e 
have in the Indian mind a veneration for the past and a love 
for the traditional customs of our forefathers. 

The state never became a theocracy — Owing to this 
lack of an intimate relation between religion and the state, 
the latter could never take a theocratic turn. It was never 
thought that the state should come forward and prescribe 
rules for the religious instruction of the people. A man s 
religion or his belief was ffot taken into consideration in 
determining his place in the hody^pomtc. There was hard 
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ly any room for that, vsiuce the Risis themselves differed in 
their ])hilosoi)hical tenets and the great philosophical sys- 
tems manifested divergences on vital points. All this 
emancipated the state from the influence of religion. 
Ecclesiastical supiemncy as conceived in the West was 
denied to the head of the state. As a result of this we have 
in India hardly any wars about religion, no ciusades, no 
inquisitions — no religious animosity, no feeling of hatred 
for followers of other religion, and India became a refuge 
for men whose religion had led them to be ])ersecuted in 
their own lands. 

Xafitie and Lhnits of the functionfi of the sitate ■. — 

So much for the characteristics of the state. We mav 
now make up for the deficiency caused by the lack of defi- 
nition of the state. In our view the state may be regarded 
as the highest political organisation for the well-being of 


* Conflict of Idents—Jho above concept ol tlie state was the product of conflict- 
ing ideaU. A deeper enfjiiiiy woiitd convince ns that not only there was a conflict 
oi opinions due to differences in viewing the problems of life Irom different 
aspects, but that two ideals— and those of two races — were in conflict, e.g., the 
ideals ol the Brahmin and that of the Ksatriya, the two races, who by their co- 
operation and also by their conflicts did so much to evolve the various aspects oi 
Indian culture. Closely connected, the two races had contributed to the glories of 
India. The latter stood lor dominion and expansion — the former for systematisa- 
tion and order. The one thought for the community as a whole, the other for 
tlie iTidividual. The one stood tor rolleetivism, the other tor individual effort; 
the one lor obedience, the other for self-rea'isation ; the one for the will, the other 
tor reason. Out of thi' struggle emerged the peculiar concept of state and of its 
iluties and Innctioii'. The Ksattriya ruler yearned for his sovereignity 
‘‘indn isible anil absolute w hile the priest eontended for the total emancipation 
of s,,i icty Irom polities. Out ol this canii* out this harmonious ^■om])romise. 
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The State and the Individual 


the eomniuiiity, so far as the material aspect of life was 
concerned. The Indian mind, so prolific and original in 
many directions, displayed its originality in its conception 
of the state. That institution never came to signify the high- 
est form of existence or the most perfect machinery for the 
mental and moral elevation of man. The aim and object 
of Indian culture was to evolve the highest types of huma- 
nity and to enable the individual to attain his own 
ends namely the fruition of the four objectives 
Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa. They did 
not circumscribe the scope of its action, nor limit 
the exercise of its sovereign powers sinily to police 
work; nor did they invest the state with powers too 
extensive to deal with the individual as it liked. They saw 
clearly the sphere to which its actions mights safely I>e 
delegated, without circumscribing the scope of action of 
man s superior nature, and in this the state was allowed a 
free exercise of its authority. In all other spheres, the 
activity of the state was circumscribed. In one sphere they 
allowed the state free activity, while in the other the indi- 
vidual was allowed free play. A clear distinction was 
made between the two. Man was regarded both as a 
means and also an end. In the first instance, man must 
look to the well-being of society, would help others and 
be helped in helping himself. Herein he came under the 
full scope of the state activity. His maintenance, his 
opportunity for self-realisation, protection of his life and 
property— everything was delegated to the care of the 
state but beyond this, the jurisdiction of the state came to 
an end. In matters of higher development, the state Inul 
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had nothing to do. The individual was fully emancipated. 
The rights of the state, were, again conceived as being far 
from absolute. They were limited and thought to be merely 
arising out of contract. Political idealism did not carry 
its concept to that logical fineness which we find in the 
state-concept of the Westerners, both ancient and modern. 
To the westerner, the state remains even to this day the high- 
est institution which the genius of a man could devise — a 
thing which would l)estow the highest benefit on man. 
But to the Indian the state has never signified this idea. It 
was, as we have seen, a means to a great end. It never 
became with them the highest God on earth. 

Influence of Social and Sphltucd instincts of the Race 

Thus we see that in the develojmient of the state, the 
peculiar ideals of India spritual and secular, contributed 
their quota. The safety of the individual and his material 
prosperity were its chief concern. In conceiving the state, 
moreover, they pre-supposed the existence of fundamental 
institutions ami organic laws and these could not be dis- 
turbed. The social ideal too, was regarded as sacred. 
The state could not meddle with these and society was left 
with a certain amount of autonomy to evolve its own work- 
ing. Each section or group worked for its own. Absolute 
equality never became a political necessity. The sole aim 
of life-was never identified with the desire for the settle- 
ment of equal benefits in the material sphere. 

This latter circumstance has indeed stood in the path 
of progress in the modern sense of the word. But judged 
i)y effects, the state as conceived by Indians had manv re- 
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deeming features. Of these the most important were its wide 
scope of action and the absence of rigidity. 

The Indian state had a scope of action which was not 
narrow. It would admit within itself men of all castes and 
creeds irrespective or their origin, customs or religion, 
imreign elements with diverse religious and social ideas 
came and settled in India and thus added to her strength. 
In the days of India’s political greatness the state present- 
ed to the world this high and noble ideal. 

Greek Ideal Contrasted 

Herein it bears a great contrast with the Greek ideal 
of state. The fine idealism of Greek culture confined the 
state within the limits of the city — nay — to the governing . 
element of that small community. The ideal was rigid — 
it could not expand. Greece for ever remained divided 
into narrow and isolated communities; the ideals of 
humanity were to her confined to the city and hardly had 
any room for expansion. Such an ideal continued to exist 
till the last days of her existence and when the genius of 
the semi-barbarian Macedonian attempted the expansion 
of the Hellenes, the Helleneic ideal lost itself in the midst 
of the barbarians whom it had vanquished and felled to the 
ground. 

The only redeeming feature of this narrow ideal was 
its tendency towards the strengthening of the bonds of soli- 
darity among the members of this small community. In 
India, such a solidarity was indeed lacking. The widest 
possible divergences were allowed to exist among the com- 
munities; mutual rivalries too, existed but there was 
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hardly any attempt to bring all the sections lo a common 
rigid standard. Rather than have unity the Indian de- 
lighted ill diversity. The craving was for a harmony in the 
midst of differences. Yet her ideals were nobler and 
higher. There was no lack indeed of that narrow patrio- 
tism, nor were there no germs of a narrow nationalistic 
ideal, which made her people often look upon outsiders 
with contempt and suspicion; but there ever was the pre- 
sence of the human and cosmopolitan ideal, which we can 
not find elsewhere — not even in civilised Eurojie — until 
we come to the middle of the last century or the dawm of 
the present. 

These two characteristics are worthy of note. They 
give us not only an imsight into the Indian ideas of state, 
but throw some light on the chief ideals which influenced 
politics. 

India in decay has forgotten her past. She is now the 
liutt of ridicule with the Westerner, wdio denies her a place 
in the history of the political developmlent. mocks her pacifi- 
cisin and scoff's at her tenacity to the past. 

Yet history will prove that in India arose those political 
ideals which looked more to humanity than to the soli- 
darity of the narrow social group. Here it was that cons- 
cience was freed from dogmas. Here it was that oppressed 
nationalities found refuge from time immemorial. Here 
it was that men could live side by side inspite of differ- 
ences; here it was again that the germs of cosmopolitan 
ideals first manifested themselves — ideals for which the 
thinkers of our own civilised modern age are sighing in 
vain. 
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Type of State Organisation and Government 

With such a social organisation and with such a 
2)eculiar conception of state authority the tendency was to- 
wards a stable equilibrium in social life. The authority 
of the king, which had increased from the earliest times to 
to the Maurya i^eriod, was devoted to the performance of 
those duties which were calculated to put an end to class 
war and the conflicts between different groups. The eco- 
nomic jjolicy of the state was directed towards the grant 
of equitable opi)ortunities to the different sections of the 
community. This nullification of class war, though it 
could not be regarded as having been of ideal perfection 
led to the elimination of perennial strifes which charac- 
terised social life in the city states of Greece or that 
during the early phases of the development of Republican 
Rome. Politics in its original narrow sense did not 
develop within the Indian social frame, and even during 
the complex stages of evolution, class-war or timocratic 
evolution, never characterised life in India. To counter- 
act it, the functions of the state or rather the functions 
of the king and the governmlental organisation, became 
very comprehensive and embraced all the different activi- 
ties connected with the material existence. But within 
the framework of the governmental organisation or rather 
along with it. society retained an autonomy and a sort of 
parallel existence which still characterises Hindu social life. 
This independence and autonomy, though it could not be 
regarded as having been of ideal perfection helped the 
Hindus much to maintain themselves inspite of the loss of 
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|)olitic‘al independence occasioned by the Muslim conquest 
of India. 

The autonomy granted to society and its quasi-in- 
dependent existence did not stand in the way of progressive 
evolutioin or retard the adaptability of the Indian people 
to changed circumstances. Conservation and self-preser- 
vation was attained partly through the agency of religion 
and the aristocratic social organisation. \ iolent changes 
could not be introduced all on a sudden and the will of the 
multitude was never recognised as being the most 
pre-eminent social force, as in the Western countries. 
This had its drawbacks but the non-recognition of thi.s 
popular will as the potent force in all social movements 
did much to [)reserve the iiulividuality and the culture of 
the race. Compared and contrasted with the political 
theories which gained ground in Europe in the last two 
centuries, there was much that stood in the way of the in- 
dividual and his supposed political rights. Whether this 
was worthy of universal condemnation is yet to be .seen. 
Political experiments in the west have not yet ended and 
new economic factors introduced by scientific inventions 
adding to man's power of exploiting nature and 
to the potentialities of the individual are still operating. 
Democracy today is an accepted principle but democracies 
ha\e now been found to be incapable of solving all the pro- 
blems of man. The conception of man's primary rights is 
l)eing seriously challanged everywhere. The liberty of 
the individual which was the war-cry in all revolutions 
is [)roving to be nothing more than a myth. Everywhere 
democracy is giving place to dictatorship and dictators 



while professing to be the agents of popular will are doing 
their best to make themselves more autocratic than the 
autocrats whose authority they have suliverted. 

Germs of Nationalism : — 

Xationalism in its modern sense did not exist in India 
nor in the rest of the world. But we have vague ideas of a 
common socio-political group deriving strength and 
solidarity from the unity of the race and the adojition 
of the same language, manners and customs. These 
ideas are found first in the Arthasastra Imt owing to the 
weakness of the political power, the constant changes 
of allegiance, the ever-varying Itoundavies of the state — 
they failed to take root in the soil. But as pointed out 
already, the different provinces in India tended towards 
becoming quasi-national units. (Stqira II ))p. iSl-SP 
The niuslim conquest brought a new consciousness in 
opiiosition to the invaders. 

In course of the war against the Muslim rulers national 
sentiments and conscioinsness arose in the different parts 
of India, namely, in Maharastra, in the Punjab, in the 
tsouth and in Rajputana, and this has already been 
pointed out. 

ruder British rule the horizon of political aspirations 
has cleared and national consciousness has grown in all the 
parts of India. This militates to .some extent against the 
old Pan-Indian idea, but still it is a force which will go a 
long way to the political regeneration of India. 




Epilogue 


Thus far the author has attempted a brief survey of 
the political life and aspriations of a race which has in the 
midst of many vicissitudes managed to preserve its indivi- 
duality and lives yet to bridge the vast gulf between that 
hoary antiquity which saw the dawn of its culture and the 
modern age of science and progress that has revolutionised 
the very outlook of human existence and thoroughly 
reshuffled the social life of mankind. 

Of all the ancient civilisations, that of India still 
subsists and with all her political deterioration she can 
offer still to the new world the Gospel of social peace, reli- 
gious toleration and liolitical harmony in the midst of al- 
most insuperable differences. In the domain of politics 
proper she can still offer the ideal of a paternal state, look- 
ing to the material welfare of all classes of its subjects and 
extending its protection to peoples of different creed or 
culture — a state which looks to the adjustment of the 
claims of labour in opposition to the exploitation of capi- 
tal, rising high above the conflict of classes or the arro- 
gance of party groups. 

The culture of India is very old but its prolonged exist- 
ence has not exhausted her intellectual vitality, her energy 
or productivity in the material sphere of life. Even to-day 
India is producing some of the finest specimens of huma- 
nity taking their rank with the best representatives of the 
West in the domain of science, philosophy, literature, law 
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aiul politics. This shows that neither the race nor it.s 
genius is exhausted. 

India has yet a furture, arid with a little reshuffling 
of her .social structure and a reorganisation of her rightful 
forces she will be ere long on the way to gain her rightful 
place in the society of nations. 

For the present her social and political outlook is not 
so clear as any believer in her destiny would expect. 
Suffering from the evil consec{nences of economic ruin, 
.social’ disintegration and the conflict of classes there are 
very few signs of her ever increasing social solidarity. To 
add to these, there are disruptive tendencies within the 
fold of her social life, heightened by the outbreak of com- 
munal conflicts between the great communities inhabit- 
ing her. This last has been the result of the nullification 
of the rapprochement between the two great communities 
in India as well as of the forcing of the religious question 
into the domain of politics. 

But let us hope that all these disrupting tendencies 
will cease to operate and that the pre.sent conflicts will end 
in a closer understanding and that those prejudices and 
vagaries characteristic of our present-day rural life giving 
rise to political narrowness and social intolerance will cease 
to e.xist. Then the vision of a greater and re-united India 
will come before the eyes of her people. 

With a view to regenerate India the different sections 
of her peof)le must give up their narcaow angle of vision 
and unite for a common national purpose. In solving her 
problems they must be actnateil by the dynamic western 
ideal of progress and social expansion. But we must not 



entirey loose sight of the principles which had in the past 
contributed much to the evolution of India's social and 
political life. Mere imitation of the West will not solve 
her problems but will bring instead the catastrophe of a 
communal war and perennial racial hatred. But a policy 
of harmony and social co-operation evolved out of the 
best traditions of the past will lead us to the path of conso- 
lidation and progress. 

In the midst of conflicts and turmoils, there is still 
hope. Perhaps the long expected federation of the peoples 
and provinces of India into a great common^^ealth will be 
a reality, though for the present under the aegis of the 
suzerain power. 

Once united in a common i)urpose, India will march 
ahead and throw off the shackles of past prejudices and 
present impediments. She will take her place in the front 
rank of nations and contribute her quota to the peace and 
progress of humanity. 
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— Iti date, 123 
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(Schott). 
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(.Jous'eau Duhreuil). 
History of the Pallavas (Gopalan). 
Dynasties of the Kanarese Distrii ts 
(J. F. Fleet ; D. K. D). 
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Dr. R. C. Majiimder. 

History of Bengal (Dr. R. C. Jlajiinder) 
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Rajasthan — Col. Todd. 

India Old and Xesv — W. Hopkins. 

Local Govt, in .“Vncient India. 

— Dr. R. K. Mookerjee. 

Political History of Ancient India 

Dr. H.C. Rai-ehaiulhiiri., Calcntta, 
Hindu Revenue -Vdrainistration 
— Dr. U. X. Ghosal. 

Mediaeval Hindu India — (M. H. I), 

— C. V. Vaidya. 

Land Laws of Bengal — Late .Insti(‘e 
Sarada Ch. Mitra, M.A., B.L. 
Catalogue of Gupta Coins— Allan. 
Indian .Vnlicpiary (Ind. .Vnt). 
Epigraphia Indica (E. I.). 

•Tournal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society (J. B. 0. R, S). 
.lonrnal ot the Royal Asiatic Society 
(J. R. A.'s). 

Gupta Inscriptions by Fleet. (G. I.). 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
Bombay Branch (J.B.B.R..\.S). 
Inscriptions of Bengal 
— X. G. Majuradar. 

Indian Historical Quarterly. (I. H. Q). 
South Indian Inscriptions (S. I. I.) 

Hultzsch. 

Kieihorn’s I.ist ot Inscriptions. 

Liider’.s List of Inscriptions. 
Bhandarkar s List of Inscriptions. 



ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


It. 1 -' iinfiirtuuato that a number ol mici^rint- i-'pcciail.i in ('aiinei tinn 

witii diacritical marks has crept into tlio book. So, this h^t ol important 
errors is here appended. Some additional information.s and notes also find phu c 
in this list. For some of the eorreetious in the note.s added to pages l.')0-lG2 
I am indeebt(‘d to Dr. Diiiesh Chandra Sarkar M.A. Ph D. ol the P. G. staff. 

P. 0, Line, 20, The Sophjtes — was the name of a king or a nomarch ruling 
over a tribe ot people east of the .fheliim. Greek writers like 
tlurtius speak of the wisdom and thi‘ peculiar institutions of the 
people. The Soph.vtes coins bear the head ol a king and the 
figure of a cock on the reverse. The late Dr. .fayaswal was 
inclined to take the isophytcs --as a republican area with a 
republican institutions." (Hindu Polit.v pp. The aiitlmr 

regards tliem as a monarcliical state. Perhaps the imlitieal 
eoiiditioii ol the Soph.vtes was in a state oi transition. 

P. l.'i, L. 17. Head — .Vria in place ol .\sia. 

P. Id, hottom. There is an unfortunate omission oi the words 
‘■uplift ot the people were." 

P. 17. That Xorthern India was split up alter the decline ol the Maur.vas 
into a large luiuiher ol moiiarehieal or ti ibal states is proved by 
the evidence of the numerous coins which were issued by the 
local authorities in various parts of Northern India, Some of 
these might have been issued by the Siihgas who n ere the most 
powerful dynasty after the Mauryas. But there can be no doubt 
from the numismatic dat.r that the idea of paramouiitey dei lined 
after the downfall of the ilaurya'. The all-1 mlia iharaeter ot 
the punch-marked coins would justify the attribution ot many of 
of them to the Mauryas. The author's notice lias heen drawn to 
this by Mr. Jitendra Nath Baiierji M..V. ot the Post-graduate 
Teaching Staff. 

P. U7, L. 1. Read — divisions or spheres in place of the word /ifforuG—nlii, 1, 
is inappropriate here. 

P. 103, N. 2. Mr. Harit Krishna Dev, M..V., has tried to prove that the 
tradition of the Vikrama F.ra being louiuh d by a King \’ikrania 
or Vikramaditya of Malwa is borne nut by ephigniphie 
testiiiioii.v. The ora was louiided by the Satav.aiiii na King 
Gaiitaniiputra S.itakarni who, according to the author wa' the 
original of the traditional Vikraiuailitya. The Nasik eulogy 


IV 


( diitain^ llu' vioi'd -•Vara-vahaiia-^ iki'atiia ' Far IL. K. Di v - 
p,il)er, /rit-.! linit I'lir liiflolodjc luid [raiiiftik Leipzig 

pp. ti'. 

I’ II'. I■'()dt Xiitc, J 11 (.'onui-'i'tion with the Kajastlias (about whiili the vieW' 
ol Kumar A'liiii Kri'na Bev Bahadur has been quoted) it i? 
sidiiiheant to note that Citragupta, the traditional ancestor oi 
the K.i\ astha'. is de'cribed as wearing flowing robes and lioot' 
(alter the persian model?). For this the author is indebted 
to his colleague Mr. .Jitendra Nath Banerjee M.A., of the Post- 
graduate Teaching Statt. 

P. Hi, .\. It. Pidakesi II ruled from C. 611-t>-12 A.D. and not upto 633 A.I). 

P. l-il, X’. l-i. Dr. Vinernt Smith iV not Sir Vincent Smith. 

P. Id3, X’. 1'. The date ot the capture ol Herat by Yakub— 1-Lais, the .Saffaiid. 
i' A. H. 2 ’j 6 or about 870 A.U. 

P. Idl, N. 2l, Bhoja’s date is 836-.S82 .A. I). and Mahendra-pala’s 893-907. A.D. 

North Bengal wa' probably included in the kingdom of the 
Pranhiras at the time of Alahcndra-prda I, as is known Iroiu 
the rocentiv di-covered Paharpur Inscription. 

P. 1 ')U X. 22. Tlie capital city ol the Chfllukyas, namely, Kaljaiii was founded 
by ^ome'vara I — (10-12-10t)S -V.D.) 

P. I.')''. X’. 2 >. 'The khajuraho Inscription of Dhanga dated 9o4 refers to 
A ina\ aka-p7ila as his overlord. A later Candella record shon.s 
that Dhanga deleated the Partihara king during the later years 
of his reign and obtained Samr7ijya. 

P. 161. .\. 2'. Tim hi't [irinee of the hoii'O ol Sultan Alahmud, namely 
Kliu-ru II, reigned till 1186. In 1191 he was sent to Ghor and 
put to death about 12u,i. 

P. 161 X. Prtluir.ij.l (.THlniimina wa, defeated by Shahabuddiu Ghori 
in 1192 A. D. 

P. li'2. N. 31 The Kh.iirha grant ol Vasah-karua, dated in the Kalaeuri 
year ,^2.1 (A. U. 1073) prove-' that Kama must have died before 
that date, 

P, 163. X. 3). The .Mai hhli'hah.tr In-iriirtion of •Jayaaccandra's son Haris- 
I andr.i and the Helkhara In-eription of a feudatary of the 
G.ihadav.lla' both dated in ' . S. 12-53 ( 1 196-97 . D.) prove that 

the whole ot .laNaicandi.i' kingdoom w-a.s not anue.ved bv 
.8hahabuddin Aid. in 1193. 

P. 161. X . 37. Vira Ballala HI. na.s < row ned on 3Dt Januaiy 1192 A. 1) 

P. 161. X.2-(. The Alateru I ii'i. ription ot Prolar.ija show, that he ascended the 
throne sometime before S. K 42, or 1120 A. D. 

P. li -5 X. .39. Aeeording t) a Viz.ig.ip.tttam record Ananta-varman (’nda- 
g.inga a'cende-I the throne in lu78 A. I). An Arasavalii Inst-rip- 


t ion 111 Idiiti,.' to lii' Tl'iul year whili- auotln r i.^ clati il luliision! 
\r:ir. (t^. Un};) acil lilTd). IIo tluTfloro rvilril iipto tlio \car 
1117. A.I). 

I’ 117. Jj. .j-G. For till' hack ol Kaiianj by lutlra 111 boo tlio t'ambay platob of 
Govinda IV. (F. I. vol. VII. pp. :f(d. 

1*. l.'G i,. 11. I 

al'O [- I’oad KalacfiVN a in placo ot Kalacurva. 

i>. ]!IL> ; 

I’. Ibii. Tlu' .Soiia eniblom wai. tlio fiouro ol .Sada-.^iva. 

I’. 1!)2. I’oad in tho footnote the verbo from the Bhoja-I’rabandha. 

?r %?mT?rr3^TT n 

^^rrf'ir^A^^jTTT i 

f^G ffelrf II 

^■at^va^aua spcakb of the Uiintioii' of tho N a.-aka-pah and ol 
Vribaka-sajja . 

P. Mill. I, 117. Hoad within br.iokot 11. T. V \ or.be-. Id'.’- Ida and not pp. 

P. I'.i.'b. L. 7. J’rof. Jl. U. Bhaiidarkar’b paper on t haiulrat'upta 11 and 
liruuaoupta liab been publibhoil in the Malavv a Commoiiioration 
t’olmne. 

I>. t’Pl’. I,, tb 1 

and [-H'''id Kola l)o\i in place of Kotadovi. 

J>. -Jud. ) 

P. -U-. ,, ■J7. The ri'foroiioo rooardino tho Kashmir kino Briia-pati is 

w rong. It .'iioiiid be K. T. IV. I)7i-t5t!i . 

,, ,, l’s. Tile refei'onoe shonid be 11. T. I\ . < 10-711. 

,, ., :!!), Read cankuna in piaoo of oanikuma. 

P. '.’di. It i- warthy of note that the Hindu lawgivers laid down the uia.\im 
that tho throne should never remain vacant. 

P. '-'(JS. R. '20. Roail Kuvalaya-pida and not Kuvalayaditya. 

P. '709. L. 27. lloleroiuo shoiild be 11. T. V. '260-277. 

P. 212. L. 7. Read JIudradhyaksa. 

P. 21'). L. '20-2d. Road tho irannaya tax: also road Mi‘l\ atto.' a Vaddaravolii ; 

also read perjuuka in place of peajunka. See Fleet. J). K. U. 

pp. 119-451). 

P. 210. Ij. 11. Read B7ihattara always. 

P. 21>'. I,. 1. For Phalguna'b recall see R. F. VI. 19S-211. 

R. 2. Vijja w.ib exiled and his brother- and triends imprisoned. King 
Har-a put two of his lather's ministers to death. 

P. 219. L. IS. Read Agraharika in place of Agrahririka- 

P. 22.1. L. 1. Read Diindika in place of Dandika. 

P. 430. Ii. 4. Read National in place of rightluR 



SOME OPINIONS AND REVIEWS OF PART ! ^ 


Dr. A. B. Keith^Edinburgh. 

The effort to coaaect the development of polity with the 
evolution of theory is valuahle and important, and you have 
collected and set out lucidly a large number of interestiug facts. 
There is no doubt that even in its incomplete shape the appearance of 
your book is fully justified, and that it presents something not 
included even in the many useful books on Hindu Polity which we 
already have. 

Dr. E. J. Rapson— Cambridge. 

You have collected and arranged the available evidence with 
great care and your discussion of the bearing of this evidence is fair 
and well-informed. I shall find your book most useful for 
reference. 

Dr. L. Finot — Toulon, France. 

I appreciate particulalarly in your treatment of the matter, the 
evcellcut selection of texts and the sound appreciation of their mean- 
ing and value. It is cetainly an excellent contribution to the study 
ot a topic beset with difficulties. 

Dr. F. 0. Schrader— Germany. 

On oi)ening your hook I was struck by the soberness of your 
method and having peru.sed a few chapters I may say already that 

the book is an extraordinary and admirable one. 

» 

Or. L. D. Barnett— London. 

I have read your book with interest and care. There is much in 

it with which I fully agree and I fully appreciate the merit of 

your book. 


Vll 


Dr. F. W. Thomas— Oxford. 

Clearly, Mr. Bauerjee is dealing with the subject in a coinjjre- 
hensimkway and presents the evidence in its full amplittide. He does 
not tSl to show that he has views of his own for which he is pre- 
pared to ronteud. Hope that the suhse<iueni parts^f the treatise 
will he equally well-done. 

Dr. Julius Jolly— Wurzburg. 

The author shows himself learned hotii in Sanskrit literature and 
the views of modern scholars. His criticisms are well suhstautiated 
and his style is clear and lucid. 

Dr. Sten Konow— Osloi Norway. 

1 hvae read your hook with intere-i and I much apjgeciate 
your per.spicuous and elegeut style and your clear argumeutaiion. 

Dr. R. K. Mookerjee— Lucknow. 

I have gone through Mr. Xarayan Chandra Banerjee's ‘Deve- 
lopment ot Hiudu Polity and Political Theories’ and found it to 
represent tlu' 'Ume level ot scolarsliip as marks Ids others works. 
His acquaintance with the source in its original gives a freshness 
and fidelity whicli is not found in other works. His work marks Mr. 
Bauerjee out as one of best iuterpreter.s of early Indian institutions. 

Dr. Canga Nath Jha— Allahabad. 

your books are judiciou.sly idanned and carefully executed. 
Please accept my hearty congratulations on your handling of a 
subject, the study of which is still iu its infancy. 

Forward. 

Withoitt exaggeration, it can he said that the hook is one of the 
best on the subject. The author develops his arguments point^hy 
point with a happy sense of di.scrimination. His knowledge of world- 
history enables him to draw fitting parallels from extra-Indian 
sources. Written in a lucid .style, free alike from pedantry and from 
cheap popular clap-trap, the hook should plea.se the lay reader and 
satisfy the technical scholar. 


• * 



Journtf^f^lndian History. 

ProfesOTr^ Banerjee is a good Sanskrit scholar and is the author of 
a number.^fnteresting works. His work is full of interest afljk will 
profitabl^^l^ persual. 

The Asiatic Review— London. ^ 

The author has done his work with great rare and liis frequent 
quotations from the classics will assist the scholar and the student in 
■verifying his arguments. 

Journal of tha Royal Asiatic Society— London. 

The work is one of distinct merit. Mr. Banerjee lias handled his 
difficult themes with an ability and sobriety that deserve recognition 

(Barnett). 

♦ 

Tha Mind — London. 

The author ^as done an important service in empliasising tlie 

transeenisntal ideal as influencing political thought and is 

probably the first to do so in this field. He has also rightly com- 
bated the theory held by many writers that in India kingship was 
regarded as a divine institution. On these points, the book, suggests 
a uenv line of investigation and clears away many misconceptions. 
The vj^-iter is well acqu^pited with Sanskrit and can handle texts 
properly. M e hope Mr. Banerjee will carry his investigations 
furtlier in the proposed second volume. 
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